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THE    COUNT    OF    MONTE -CKTSTO 


CHAPTER    LXXIV 


THE   VILLEFORT   FAMILY   VAULT 


WO  days  after,  a  considerable  crowd  was  assemlilcd, 
toward  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  round  the  door  of 
Villefort's  house,  and  a  long  file  of  mourning-eoaches 
and  private  cariiages  extended  along  the  Faubourg 
Baint-Honore  and  the  Rue  de  la  Pepiniere.  Among 
them  was  one  of  a  very  singular  form,  which  aijpeared 
to  have  come  from  a  distance.  It  was  a  kind  of  cov- 
'P  ered  wagon,  painted  l:)lack,  and  was  one  of  the  fu-st 
at  the  rendezvous.  Inquiry  was  made,  and  it  was 
ascertained  that,  by  a  strange  eoinci<len('e,  this  car- 
riage contained  the  corpse  of  the  Marquis  de  8aint-Meran,  and  that 
those  who  had  come  for  one  funeral  would  follow  two  corpses.  Their 
number  was  great.  The  Marquis  de  Saint-Meran,  one  of  the  most  zeal- 
ous and  faithful  dignitaries  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  King  Chai-les  X.,  had 
preserved  a  great  number  of  friends,  and  these,  added  to  the  personages 
whom  the  usages  of  society  gave  Villefort  a  claim  on,  formed  a  con- 
siderable liody. 

Due  information  was  given  to  the  authorities,  and  permission 
obtained  that  the  two  funerals  should  take  place  at  the  same  time.  A 
second  hearse,  decked  with  the  same  funereal  ponq),  was  brought  to 
Villefort's  door,  and  the  coffin  removed  into  it  from  the  wagon.  The 
two  bodies  were  to  be  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere-la-Chaise,  where 
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Villefort  had  loug  siuce  had  a  torn))  prepared  for  the  reception  of  his 
family.  The  remains  of  poor  Renee  wei-e  ah-eady  deposited  there,  wliom, 
after  ten  years  of  separation,  her  father  and  mother  were  now  going 
to  rejoin. 

The  Parisians,  always  eurions,  always  affected  by  funereal  daspla>', 
looked  on  with  religious  silence,  while  tin-  splendid  procession  accom- 
panied to  their  last  abode  two  of  the  number  of  the  old  aristocracy,  cele- 
brated for  traditional  esprit,  for  fidelity  to  engagements  and  sincere 
devotion  to  principle. 

In  one  of  the  mourning-coaches  Beauchamp,  Debray,  and  Chateau- 
Renaud  were  talking  of  the  very  sudden  death  of  the  marchioness. 

"  I  saw  Madame  de  Saint-Mei'an  only  last  year  at  Marseilles,''  said 
Chateau-Renaud,  "  and  should  have  supposed  she  might  have  lived  to 
be  a  hundred  years  old,  from  lier  apparent  sound  health  and  great 
activity  of  mind  and  l^ody.     How  old  was  she  1 " 

"  Franz  assured  me,"  replied  Albert,  "  that  she  was  seventy  years  old. 
But  she  has  not  died  of  old  age,  but  of  grief ;  it  appears,  since  the  death 
of  the  marquis,  which  affec^ted  her  very  deeply,  she  has  not  completely 
recovered  her  reason." 

"  But  of  what  disease  did  slic,  tlien,  die!"  asked  Debray. 

"  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  congestion  of  the  Ijrain,  or  apoplexy,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  is  it  not  I  " 

"  Nearly." 

"  It  is  difficult  to  lu'lieve  it  was  apoplexy,"  said  Beauchamp.  "  Madamie 
de  Saint-Meran,  whom  I  once  saw,  was  short,  of  slender  form,  and  of  a 
much  more  nervous  than  sanguine  temperament ;  grief  could  hardly 
jn'oduee  apoplexy  in  sucli  a  constitution  as  that  of  ]\Iadame  de  Saint- 
Meran." 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Albert,  "  whatever  disease  or  doctor  may  have 
killed  her,  M.  de  Villefort,  or  rather.  Mademoiselle  A'alentine, — or,  stiU 
rather,  our  friend  Franz,  inherits  a  magnificent  fortune,  amounting,  I 
lielieve,  to  eighty  thousand  livres  per  annum." 

"  And  this  fortune  will  lie  doubled  at  the  deatli  of  the  ol<l  Jacobin, 
Noirtier." 

"  That  is  a  tenacious  old  grandfather,"  said  Beauchamp.  "  Tenacem 
jiroposifl  viriu)!.  I  think  ln^  must  have  made  a  bet  with  Death  to  out- 
live all  his  heii's,  and  he  appears  likely  to  succeed.  He  is  the  old  Con- 
ventionalist of  '93,  who  said  to  Napoleon,  in  1814,  '  You  bend  because 
your  empire  is  a  young  stem,  weakened  by  rapid  gi'owth.  Take  the 
Re]iublic  for  a  tutor ;  let  us  return  with  renewed  strength  to  the  l)attle- 
ficld,  and  I  promise  you  five  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  another  Marengo, 
and  a  second  Austerlitz.  Ideas  do  not  become  extinct,  sire ;  they  slmn- 
])('r  sometimes,  but  only  r(>vivc  the  stronger  before  they  sleep  entirely.'" 
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"Ideas  and  men  appear  the  same  to  him,"  said  Alhei-t.  "One  thinf:; 
only  puzzles  me,  namely, — how  Franz  d'Epinay  will  like  a  K''aiidfatli(n- 
who  cannot  be  separated  from  his  wife.     Bnt  where  is  Franz  t " 

"In  the  first  carriage,  with  M.  d(!  Vilh^fort,  who  considers  him  already 
as  on<'  of  the  family." 


vSnch  was  the  conversation  in  almost  all  the  carriages ;  these  two 
sudden  deaths,  so  quickly  following  each  other,  astonished  every  one ; 
but  no  one  suspected  the  terrible  secret  which  M.  d'Avrigny  had  com- 
municated, in  his  nocturnal  walk,  U\  Yillefort.     They  an-ived  in  about 
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an  hour  at  the  cemetery;  the  weather  was  mild,  liut  dull,  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  funeral  ceremony.  Among  the  groups  which  flockcil 
toward  the  family  vault,  Chateau-Renaud  recognized  Mori'el,  who  had 
come  alone  in  a  cab,  and  walked  silently  along  the  path  bordered  with 
yew-trees. 

"You  here!"  said  Chateau-Renaud,  passing  his  arm  through  the 
young  captain's ;  "  are  you  a  friend  of  Villefort's  !  How  is  it  I  have 
never  met  you  at  his  house  f " 

"  I  am  no  acquaintance  of  M.  de  Villefort's,"  answei-ed  jMorr(!l ;  "  but 
I  was  of  jMadame  de  Saint-Meran's."  Albert  came  up  to  them  at  this 
moment  with  Franz. 

"The  time  and  place  are  but  ill-suited  for  an  introduction,"  said 
Albert ;  "  Inxt  we  are  not  superstitious.  M.  Morrel,  allow  me  to  present 
to  you  M.  Franz  d'Epiuay,  a  delightful  traveling  companion,  with  whom 
I  made  the  tour  of  Italy.  My  dear  Franz,  M.  Maximilian  Morrel,  an 
excellent  friend  I  have  acq;iired  in  your  aljsence,  and  whose  name  you 
will  hear  me  mention  every  time  I  make  any  allusion  to  affection,  wit, 
or  amiability." 

Morrel  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  he  feared  it  would  be  hypocritical 
to  accost  in  a  friendly  manner  the  man  whom  he  was  tacitly  opposing, 
but  his  oath  and  the  gi-avity  of  the  circumstances  recurred  to  his  mem- 
ory ;  he  struggled  to  conceal  his  emotion,  and  bowed  to  Franz. 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Villefort  is  in  deep  sorrow,  is  she  not  ? "  said  Debray 
to  Franz. 

"  Inexpressibly  deep,"  replied  he ;  "  she  looked  so  pale  this  morning,  I 
scarcely  knew  her." 

These  apparently  simple  words  pierced  Morrel  to  the  heart.  This 
man  had  then  seen  Valentine,  and  spoken  to  her !  The  young  and 
high-si^irited  officer  required  all  his  strength  of  mind  to  resist  breaking 
his  oath.  He  took  the  arm  of  Chateau-Renaud,  and  turned  toward  the 
vaidt,  where  the  attendants  had  already  placed  the  two  coffins. 

"  This  is  a  magnificent  habitation,"  said  Beauchamp,  looking  toward 
the  mausoleum;  "  a  summer  and  winter  palace.  You  will,  in  turn,  enter 
it,  my  dear  d'Epinay,  for  you  will  soon  be  nmnbered  as  one  of  the  family. 
I,  as  a  philosopher,  should  like  a  little  country-horise,  a  cottage  down 
there  under  the  trees,  without  so  many  cut-stones  over  my  poor  body. 
In  dying,  I  will  say  to  those  around  me  what  Voltaire  wi-ote  to  Piron : 
'-Eo  r«.s",'  and  all  will  be  over.  But  come,  Franz,  take  courage,  your  wife 
is  an  heiress." 

"  Indeed,  Beauchamp,  you  are  unl)earal  )le.  Politics  have  made  you 
laugh  at  everything,  and  political  men  have  made  you  disbelieve  every- 
thing.   But  when  you  have  the  honor  of  associating  with  ordinary  men, 
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and  the  pleasure  of  leaving  politics  for  a  mom(!iil,  1rv  to  liiul  your 
aftVetioiiate  heart,  wiiicli  yoii  leave  with  your  stick  when  von  go  to  the 
Chamlier." 

"But  tell  me,"  said  Beauehamp,  "what  is  life?     Is  it  not  a  lialt  in 
Death's  anteroom ! " 


The  Ceiuftery  of  Pere-la-Oliaise. 

"  I  am  prejudiced  against  Beauehamp,"  said  Albei't,  drawing  Franz 
away,  and  leaving  the  former  to  finish  his  i)hilosophieal  dissertation 
with  Debray. 

The  Villefort  vault  formed  a  square  of  white  stones,  about  twenty 
feet  high ;  an  interior  partition  separated  the  two  families,  and  each 
compartment  had  its  entrance  door.  Here  were  not,  as  in  other  tombs, 
those  ignoble  di'awers,  one  above  anothei',  where  economy  incloses  its 
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dead  with  an  iusr-ription  resembling  a  ticket ;  all  that  was  visible 
witliiu  the  lirouze  gates  was  a  gloomy-looking  room,  separated  by  a  wall 
from  the  vault  itself.  The  two  doors  before  mentioned  were  in  the 
middle  of  this  wall,  and  inclosed  the  Villefort  and  Saint-Meran  coffins. 
There  grief  might  freely  expend  itself  without  the  flirting  couples  or 
tritliug  loungers  who  came  from  a  picnic  party  to  visit  Pere-la-Chaise, 
disturbing  by  their  songs,  theu-  shouts,  or  theu-  running  to  and  fro  the 
mute  re  very  or  the  tearful  prayer  of  the  mourner  in  the  tomb. 

The  two  coffins  were  placed  on  trestles  previously  prepai-ed  for 
their  reception  in  the  right-hand  division  belonging  to  the  Baint-Meran 
family.  Villefort,  Franz,  and  a  few  near  relatives  alone  entered  the 
sanctuary. 

As  the  religious  ceremonies  had  all  been  performed  at  the  door,  and 
there  was  no  address  given,  the  party  all  separated ;  Chateau-Eenaud, 
Albert,  and  Morrel  went  one  way,  and  Deljray  and  Beauchamp  the 
other.  Franz  remained  with  Villefort;  at  the  gate  of  tlie  cemetery 
Morrel  made  an  excuse  to  wait ;  he  saw  Franz  and  Villefort  get  into 
the  same  mouiniing-eoach,  and  thought  this  tete-a-tete  foreboded  evil.  He 
then  returned  to  Paris,  and  although  in  the  same  carriage  with  Cha- 
teau-Kcnaud  and  Albert,  he  did  not  hear  one  word  of  their  conversation. 

As  Franz  was  about  to  take  leave  of  Villefort, — "Wlien  shall  I  see 
you  again  ?  "  said  the  latter. 

"  At  what  time  you  please,  sii-,"  repUed  Franz. 

"  As  soon  as  possible." 

"  I  am  at  your  command,  sir ;  shall  we  return  together  ? " 

"  If  not  unpleasant  to  you." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  feel  nuich  pleasure." 

Thus,  the  future  father  and  sou  in  law  stepped  into  the  same 
carriage,  and  Morrel,  seeing  them  pass,  became  uneasy.  Villefort  and 
Franz  returned  to  the  Faxd^ourg  Saiut-Honore.  The  i^roeurenr,  without 
going  to  see  either  his  wife  or  his  daughter,  pjassed  rapidly  to  his  cabinet, 
and,  offering  the  young  man  a  chair : 

"  M.  d'Epinay,"  said  he,  "  allow  me  to  remind  you  at  this  moment, 
which  is,  perhaps,  not  so  ill-chosen  as  at  first  sight  may  appear,  for 
obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  departed  is  the  first  offering  which 
should  be  made  at  their  toml) ;  allow  me,  then,  to  remind  you  of  the 
wish  expressed  by  Madame  de  Baint-Meran  on  her  death-bed,  that 
Valentine's  wedding  might  not  be  deferred.  You  know  the  affairs  of 
tlie  deceased  are  in  perfect  order,  and  her  will  bequeaths  to  Valentine 
the  entire  property  of  the  Baint-Meran  family ;  the  notary  showed  me 
the  documents  yesterday,  whicli  will  enable  us  to  draw  up  the  contract 
immediately.     You  may  call   on    the   notary,   M.   Deschamps,   Place 
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Beauveaii,  Faul)oui-g  Saint-Honore,  and    yon   liav^c;   my  authority  to 
inspect  those  deeds." 

"  Sir,''  I'ephed  M.  d'Epinay,  "  it  is  not,  pcrhaits,  ilie  moment  for  Made- 
moiselle Valentine,  who  is  in  deep  distress,  to  think  of  a  husband; 
indeed,  I  fear " 

"  Valentine  will  have  no  greater  j)leasure  than  that  of  fullilling  her 
grandmamma's  last  injunctions ;  there  will  be  no  obstacle  from  that 
(piarter,  I  assure  you." 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  Franz,  "  as  I  shall  raise  none,  you  may  make 
arrangements  when  you  please ;  I  have  pledged  my  word,  and  shall  feel 
pleasure  and  happiness  in  adhering  to  it." 

"  Then,"  said  Villefort,  "  nothing  furthei'  is  rtMiuircd ;  the  contract  was 
to  have  been  signed  three  days  since :  we  shall  hntl  it  all  ready,  and  can 
sign  it  to-day." 

"  But  the  mourning  ?  "  said  Franz,  hesitating. 

"  Fear  not,"  replied  Villefort;  "no  ceremony  will  be  neglected  in  my 
house.  Mademoiselle  de  Villefort  may  retire  during  the  pi'escri])ed  three 
months  to  her  estate  of  Saint-Meraii ;  I  say  hers,  for  she  inherits  it 
to-day.  There,  in  a  week,  if  you  like,  the  civil  marriage  shall  be  cele- 
brated without  pomp  or  ceremony.  Madame  de  Saint-Meran  wished 
her  daughter  should  be  nnxrried  there.  When  that  is  over,  you,  sir,  can 
return  to  Paris,  while  your  wife  passes  the  time  of  her  mourning  with 
her  mother-in-law." 

"  As  you  please,  sir,"  said  Franz. 

"  Then,"  rei)lied  Villefort,  "have  the  kindness  to  wait  half  an  hour; 
Valentine  shall  come  down  into  the  drawing-room.  I  will  send  for  M. 
Deschamps ;  we  will  i-ead  and  sign  the  contract  liefore  we  separate,  and 
this  evening  Madame  de  Villefort  shall  accompany  Valentine  to  hei- 
estate,  where  we  will  rejoin  them  in  a  week." 

"  8ir,"  said  Franz,  "  I  have  one  request  to  make." 

"  What  is  it  I  " 

"  I  wish  Albert  de  Morcerf  and  Eaoul  de  Chateau-Renaud  to  be  pres- 
ent at  this  signature ;  you  know  they  are  my  witnesses." 

"Half  an  hour  will  suffice  to  apprise  them;  will  you  go  for  them 
j^ourself,  or  will  you  send  i " 

"  I  prefer  going,  sir." 

"I  shall  expect  you,  then,  in  half  an  hour,  baron;  and  Valentine  will 
be  ready." 

Franz  bowed  and  left  the  room.  Scarcely  had  the  door  closed, 
when  Villefort  sent  to  tell  Valentine  to  be  ready  in  the  draAving-room 
in  half  an  hour,  as  he  expected  the  notaiy  and  M.  d'Epinay  and  his 
witnesses.     The  news  caused  a  great  sensation  throughout  the  house ; 
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Madame  de  Yillefort  would  not  believe  it,  and  Valentine  was  thunder- 
struck. She  looked  round  fov  lielj^,  and  would  havci  gone  down  to 
her  grandfather's  I'oom,  but  meeting  Villei'ort  on  the  stairs,  he  took 
her  arm,  and  led  her  into  the  drawing-room.  In  the  anteroom,  Valen- 
tine met  Barrois,  and  looked  despairingly  at  the  old  servant.  One 
moment  after,  Madame  de  Villefort  entered  the  drawing-room  with  lier 
little  EdAvard.  It  was  evident  that  she  had  shared  the  grief  of  the 
family,  for  she  was  pale  and  looked  fatigued.  She  sat  down,  took 
Edward  on  her  knees,  and,  from  time  to  time,  pressed  almost  eonvul- 
si\'ely  to  her  bosom  this  child,  on  whom  her  affections  appeared  centered. 
Two  carriages  were  soon  heai-d  to  enter  the  courtyard, —  one  was  the 
notary's ;  the  other,  that  of  Franz  and  his  friends.  In  a  moment  the 
whole  party  was  assemliled.  Valentine  was  so  pale,  one  might  trace  the 
blue  veins  from  her  temples,  round  her  eyes  ami  down  her  cheeks.  Franz 
was  deeply  affected.  C'hateau-Renaud  and  Albert  looked  at  each  other 
with  amazement;  the  cei'emony  which  was  just  concluded  liad  not 
appeared  moi'e  sorrowful  than  did  that  which  was  commencing.  Madame 
de  Villefort  had  placed  herself  in  the  shade  behind  a  velvet  curtain ;  and 
as  she  constantly  bent  over  her  child,  it  was  difficult  to  read  the  expres- 
sion of  her  face.     Vilh'fort  was,  as  usual,  unmoved. 

The  notary,  after  ha"\dng,  according  to  the  customary  method, 
arranged  the  papers  on  the  table,  taken  his  place  in  an  arm-chair,  and 
raised  his  spectacles,  turned  toward  Franz  : 

"  Are  you  M.  Franz  de  Quesnel,  bai-on  d'Epinay  ? "  asked  lie,  although 
he  knew  it  perfectly. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Franz.     The  notary  bowed. 

"  I  have,  then,  to  inform  you,  sir,  at  the  r(Kjuest  of  M.  de  ViUefort, 
that  your  projected  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de  "\'illefort  has  changed 
the  feeling  of  M.  Noirtier  toward  his  grandchild  ;  and  that  he  disinherits 
her  entirely  of  the  fortune  he  would  have  left  her.  Let  me  hasten  to 
add,"  ct)ntinue(l  he,  "  that  the  testator,  having  oidy  the  right  to  alienate 
a  part  of  his  fortune,  and  having  alienated  it  all,  the  will  will  not  bear 
scrutiny,  and  is  declared  null  and  void." 

"  Yes,"  said  Villefort ;  "  but  I  warn  M.  d'Epinay,  that  during  my  life- 
time my  father's  will  shall  never  be  scrutinized,  my  position  foi-bidding 
any  doubt  to  be  entertained." 

"  Sii',"  said  Fi-anz,  "  I  regret  much  such  a  question  has  been  raised  in 
the  presence  of  Mademoiselle  Valentine;  I  have  never  inquu'ed  the 
amount  of  her  fortune,  which,  however  limited  it  may  be,  exceeds  mine. 
My  father  has  sought  consideration  in  this  alliance  with  M.  de  Villefort ; 
aU  I  seek  is  happiness." 

Valentine  imperceptibly  thanked  liim,  while  two  silent  tears  rolled 
down  her  clieeks. 
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"  Besides,  sir,"  said  Villcfort,  addressing  himself  to  his  future  son-in- 
law,  "excepting  the  loss  of  a  ])ortion  of  your  hopes,  this  uuex[)ected 
will  need  not  personally  wound  you ;  M.  Noirtier's  weakness  of  mind 
sufficiently  explains  it.     It  is  not  lieeause  Mademoisel](,'  Valciilinc  is 


going  to  marry  you  that  he  is  angry,  but  because  she  will  marr\- ;  a 
union  with  any  other  would  have  caused  him  the  same  sorrow.  Old 
age  is  selfish,  sir,  and  IMademoiselle  de  Villefort  has  been  a  faithful 
companion  to  M.  Noii-tier,  which  she  cannot  be  when  Madame  la 
baronne  d'Epinay.  My  father's  melancholy  state  prevents  oui'  speaking 
to  him  on   serious  subjects,  which   the  weakness  of  his   mind  would 
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incapacitate  him  from  understanding,  and  I  am  ])erfectly  convinced  that 
at  the  present  time,  although  he  knows  his  granddaughter  is  going  to 
be  married,  M.  Noirtier  has  even  forgotten  the  name  of  his  intended 
grandson."  Villefort  had  scarcely  said  this,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
Bari'ois  appeared. 

"  (jrentlemen,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  strangely  firm  for  a  servant  speaking 
to  his  masters  under  such  solemn  circumstances, —  "gentlemen,  M. 
Noirtier  de  Villefort  wishes  to  speak  immediately  to  M.  Franz  de  Ques- 
nel,  baron  d'Epinay."  He,  as  well  as  the  notary,  that  there  might  be 
no  mistake  in  the  person,  gave  all  his  titles  to  the  bridegroom  elect. 

Villefort  started,  Madame  de  Villefort  let  her  son  slip  from  her 
knees,  Valentine  rose,  pale  and  duml)  as  a  statue.  All)ert  and  Chateau- 
Eenaud  exchanged  a  second  look,  more  full  of  amazement  than  the  first. 
The  notary  looked  at  Villefort. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  said  the  pronircifr  (hi  ro'i.  " M.  d'Epinay  cannot 
leave  the  drawing-room  at  i)resent." 

"  It  is  at  this  moment,"  replied  Barrois,  with  the  same  fiminess,  "  that 
M.  Noirtier,  my  master,  wishes  to  speak  on  important  subjects  to  M. 
Franz  d'Epinay." 

"  Grrandpapa  Noirtier  can  speak  now,  then,"  said  Edward,  with  his 
haljitual  quickness.  However,  his  remark  did  not  make  Madame  de 
Villefort  even  smile,  so  mucli  was  every  mind  engaged,  and  so  solemn 
was  the  situation. 

"Tell  M.  Noirtier,"  resumed  Villefort,  "that  what  he  demands  is 
impossible." 

"  Then,  M.  Noirtier  gives  notice  to  these  gentlemen,"  re^jlied  Barrois, 
"  that  he  wUl  give  orders  to  be  carried  to  the  drawing-room." 

Astonishment  was  at  its  height.  A  kind  of  smile  was  perceptible  on 
Madame  de  ViUefort's  countenance.  Valentine  instinctively  raised  her 
eyes,  as  if  to  thank  heaven. 

"Pray  go,  Valentine,"  said  Villefort,  "and  see  what  this  new  fancy  of 
your  gi-andfather's  is."  Valentine  rose  quickly,  and  was  hastening  joy- 
fully toward  the  dooi',  when  Villefort  altered  his  intention. 

"  Stop  !  "  said  he ;  "  I  will  go  with  you." 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Franz,  "  since  M.  Noirtier  sent  for  me,  it  is  my 
part  to  attend  to  his  wish ;  besides,  I  shall  be  hapjiy  to  pay  my  respects 
to  him,  not  having  yet  had  the  honor  of  doing  so." 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  Villefort,  with  marked  uneasiness,  "  do  not  distm-)j 
yourself." 

"  Forgive  me,  sir,"  said  Franz,  in  a  resolute  tone.  "  I  would  not  lose 
this  opportunity  of  proving  to  M.  Noirtier  how  wi'oug  it  would  be  of 
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him  to  eucourago  i'eelings  of  dislike  to  me,  which  I  aiu  (Icterniiuod  to 
conquer,  whatever  they  may  be,  by  my  (levotedness." 

And  without  listening  to  Villefort,  he  rose  and  folldwed  ValcntiiK^ 


who  was  running  downstairs  wdth  tlie  joy  of  a  shipwrecked  mariner 
who  finds  a  rock  to  cling  to.  Villefort  followed  them.  Chateau-Renaud 
and  Morcerf  exchanged  a  third  look  of  still  increasing  wonder. 


CHAPTER    LXXV 


THE    OFFICIAL    llEPOKT 


OIRTIER  was  prepared  to  receive  tliem,  dressed  in  black, 

and  installed  in  his  arm-cliair.     When  the  three  persons  he 

expected  had  entered,  he  looked  at  the  doo]",  which  his  valet 

immediately  closed. 

"  Listen,"  whispered  Villefort  to  Valentine,  who  conld  not  conceal  her 

joy ;    "  if  M.  Noirtier  wishes  to  communicate  anything  which   would 

delay  your  marriage,  I  forbid  you  to  understand  him." 

Valentine  blushed,  Init  did  not  answer.  Villefort  aj^proached 
Noirtier. 

"  Here  is  M.  Franz  d'Ejiinay,"  said  he ;  "  you  requested  to  see  him. 
We  have  all  wished  for  this  interview,  and  I  trust  it  will  convince  you 
how  ill-founded  are  your  objections  to  Valentine's  marriage." 

Noirtier  answered  only  by  a  look  which  made  Villefort's  blood  run 
cold.  He  motioned  Valentine  to  approach.  In  a  moment,  thanks  to 
her  habit  of  conversing  with  her  gi-aiidfather,  she  understood  he  asked 
for  a  key.  Tlien  his  eye  was  fixed  on  the  drawer  of  a  small  desk  between 
the  windows.  She  opened  the  drawer,  and  found  a  key ;  and  under- 
standing that  was  the  key  which  he  wanted,  again  watched  his  eyes, 
which  turned  toward  an  old  secretau-e,  long  since  forgotten,  and  siipposed 
to  contain  none  but  useless  documents. 

"  Shall  I  oj^en  the  secretaire  1 "  asked  Valentine. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  And  the  drawers  'I  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Those  at  the  si<le  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  The  middle  one  f  " 

"  Yes." 

u 
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Valoiitine  opeiidl  it  jiiid  di'cw  oiil  ;\  liiindlc  of  jiajn'i's.  "  Is  that  wliat 
you  wish  for  ? "  asked  ,she. 
"  No." 
She  took  successively  all  the  other  papers  out  till  tlii>  drawer  was 


!^.^^1i 


empty.     "  But  there  are  uo  luore,"  said  she.    Noirtier's  eye  was  fixed  on 
the  dictionary. 

"  Yes,  I  understand,  grandfather,"  said  the  young  girl. 
She  pointed  to  each  hi-tter  of  tlie  alphabet.     At  the  letter  H,  the  old 
man  stopped  her.     She  opened  the  dictionary,  and,  proceeding  as  before, 
reached  the  word  "  secret." 
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"  Ah !  is  there  a  secret  spring!"  said  Valentine. 

"  Yes,"  said  Noii'tier. 

"  And  who  knows  it  t  "  Noirtier  looked  at  tlie  door  where  the  servant 
had  gone  out. 

"  Bai-rois  ?  "  said  sh(>. 

"  Yes." 

"  Shall  I  call  him  t  " 

"  Yes." 
Valentine  went  to  the  door  and  called  Barrois.  Villefort's  impatience 
during  this  scene  made  the  perspiration  roll  from  his  forehead,  and  Franz 
was  stupeiied.     The  old  servant  came. 

"  Barrois,"  said  Valentine,  "  my  grandfather  lias  told  me  to  open  that 
drawer  in  the  secretaire,  but  there  is  a  secret  spring  in  it,  which  you 
know  —  will  you  open  it  ? " 

Barrois  looked  at  the  old  man.  "  Obey,"  said  Norrtier's  intelligent 
eye.  Barrois  touched  a  spring,  the  false  bottom  came  out,  and  they 
saw  a  Ijundlo  of  pajjers  tied  with  a  black  string. 

"  Is  that  what  you  wish  for  f "  said  Barrois. 

"  Yes." 

"  Shall  I  give  these  pai)ers  to  M.  de  A'illefort  f " 

"No." 

"  To  Mademoiselle  Valentine  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  To  M.  Franz  d'Epinay  f  " 

"  Yes." 
Franz,  astonished,  advanced  a  step.     "To  me,  sir?"  said  he. 

"  Yes." 
Franz  took  them  from  Barrois,  and  casting  his  eye  on  the  cover, 
read : 

"  '  To  be  given,  after  my  death,  to  General  Dm-and,  wlio  shall  bequeath  the  packet  to 
his  son,  with  an  injunction  to  preserve  it  as  containing  an  important  document.' 


paper ! " 


"  Well,  sir,"  asked   Franz,   "  what  do  you  wish  me  t(  >  do  with  this 

per ! " 

"To  preserve  it,  sealed  up  as  it  is,  douV)tless,"  said  the procnrcnr  du 
roi. 

"  No,"  rej)lied  Noirtier,  eagerly. 

"  Do  you  wish  him  to  read  it  V  said  Valentine. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  old  man. 

"  You  understand,  baron,  my  grandfather  wishes  you  to  read  this 
paper,"  said  Valentine. 

"  Then  let  us  sit  down,"  said  Villefort,  impatiently,  "  for  it  will  take 
some  time." 
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"Sit  down,"  said  the  old  mail,  ^'ill(■|■()li  tonk  a  i-liaii,  hut  Yalentine 
remained  stundini>;  by  her  fatlier's  side,  and  Franz  l»et'()r(^  liim,  lioldin^- 
tile  mysterious  ])ai)er  in  his  hand.  "Kead,"said  1he  old  man.  Fran/, 
untied  it,  and,  in  Ihe  midst  of  th(^  most  jii'oi'ound  silence,  I'cad  : 


''''''  Kxiruct  of  the  rcpoii  of  It  tnriiiiif/  of  tJic  rioiiiijiiniist  Cliih  in  llir  Hue 
S(ilt/f-./((c(liii's^  liclil  l-'fhi'iKir//  ^)fl/,  ISI;").'"' 

Franz  stopped.  "  February  .5th,  1S15  ! "  said  he ;  "  it  is  the  day  my 
father  was  murdered."  Valentine  and  Yillefort  were  dumb;  the  eye  of 
the  old  man  alone  seemed  to  say  clearly,  "Go  on."  "But  it  was  on 
leaving  this  club,"  said  he,  "  my  father  was  killed." 
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Noirtier's  eye  (•(•iitiiiucd  to  say,  "Kead."     He  i-csuiii<mI: 

■' '  The  undersigut'd  Luuis  Jacques  H(^iuirei)airc,  lieuteuaul-eolouel  of  artiUery,  Etienne 
Dueliampy,  general  of  brigade,  and  Claude  Lecfaarpal,  keeper  of  woods  and  forests, 
Declare,  that  on  the  4th  of  Febmary,  a  letter  an-ived  from  the  Isle  of  Elba,  recommend- 
ing  to  the  kindness  and  the  confidence  of  the  Bonajiartist  Club,  (ieneral  Flavien  de  Ques- 
nel,  who,  having  served  the  emperor  from  1804  to  1814,  was  supjiosed  to  be  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty,  notwithstanding  the  title  of  baron,  which  Louis 
XVIII.  had  just  granted  to  him  with  his  estate  of  Epinay. 

"  '  A  note  was,  in  consequence,  addressed  to  General  de  Quesnel,  begging  him  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting  next  day,  the  5th.  The  note  indicated  neither  the  street  nor  the 
number  of  the  house  where  the  meeting  was  to  be  held :  it  bore  no  signature,  but  it 
announced  to  the  general  that  some  one  would  call  for  him,  if  he  Would  be  ready  at  nine 
o'clock.  The  meetings  were  always  held  from  that  time  till  midnight.  At  nine  o'clock, 
the  president  of  the  club  presented  himself ;  the  general  was  ready  ;  the  president 
informed  him  one  of  the  conditions  of  his  introduction  was,  that  he  shoiild  be  eternally 
ignorant  of  the  place  of  meeting,  and  that  he  would  allow  his  eyes  to  Ite  Vjandaged, 
swearing  that  he  would  not  endeavor  to  take  off  the  bandage.  (Jeneral  de  Quesnel  ac- 
cepted the  condition,  and  promised,  on  his  honor,  not  to  seek  to  di.seover  the  road  they 
took.  The  general's  carriage  was  ready,  but  the  president  told  him  it  was  impossible  he 
could  use  it,  for  it  was  useless  to  blindfold  the  master  if  the  coachman  knew  through 
what  streets  he  went.  "What  must,  then,  be  done  ?"  asked  the  general. — "I  have  my 
carnage  here,"  said  the  president. 

"  '  "  Have  you,  then,  so  much  confidence  in  your  servant  that  you  can  intrust  him  with 
a  .secret  you  will  not  allow  me  to  know  ?" —  "  Our  coachman  is  a  member  of  the  club," 
said  the  president ;  "  we  shall  be  di'iven  by  a  State-Councillor." —  "  Then  we  run  another 
risk,"  said  the  general,  laughing.  "  that  of  being  upset."  We  insert  this  joke  to  prove 
that  the  general  was  not  in  the  least  compelled  to  attend  this  meeting,  but  that  he  came 
willingly.  When  they  were  seated  in  the  carriage,  the  president  reminded  the  general 
of  his  promise  to  allow  his  eyes  to  be  bandaged,  to  which  he  made  no  opposition.  On 
the  road  the  president  thought  he  saw  the  general  make  an  attempt  to  remove  the  hand- 
kerchief, and  i-eminded  him  of  his  oath.  "  True,"  said  the  general.  The  can-iage  stopped 
at  a  passage  leading  to  the  Rue  Saint-.Jacques.  The  general  alighted,  leaning  on  the 
ai-m  of  the  president,  of  whose  dignity  he  was  not  aware,  considering  him  simply  as  a 
member  of  the  club :  they  crossed  the  passage,  mounted  to  the  first  story,  and  entered 
the  meeting-room. 

"  '  The  deliberations  had  already  commenced.  The  members,  apprised  of  the  sort  of 
presentation  which  was  to  be  made  that  evening,  were  all  in  attendance.  When  in  the 
middle  of  the  rooui  the  general  was  invited  to  remove  his  bandage.  He  did  so  imme- 
diately, and  was  surprised  to  see  so  many  well-known  faces  in  a  society  of  whose  exis- 
tence he  had  till  then  been  ignorant.  They  questioned  him  as  to  his  sentiments,  but  he 
contented  himself  with  answering  that  the  letters  fi-om  the  Isle  of  Elba  ought  to  have 
informed  them ' " 

Franz  interrupted  himself  liy  saying : 

"  My  father  was  a  royalist ;  they  need  not  have  asked  his  sentiments, 
which  were  well  known." 

"  And  hence,"  said  Villefort,  "  arose  my  affection  for  yovir  father,  my 
dear  M.  Franz.     A  similarity  of  opinion  soon  binds." 
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"Read  a^'ain,"  said  tlic  old  itum. 
Franz  coiitiimcd : 

"  '  Tlie  invsident  thcu  soug-ht  to  iiiakc  liiiii  spuak  moi-o  explicitly  ;  but  M.  de  (^ucsiicl 
replied  that  he  wished  first  to  know  what  tiiey  wanted  with  him.    He  was  then  infoi-nied 


of  the  contents  of  the  letter  from  the  Isle  f)f  Ellia,  in  which  he  had  lieen  reeomnicndiil  to 
the  club  as  a  man  who  woidd  be  likely  to  advance  the  interests  of  their  party.  One  para- 
gi-aph  alluded  to  the  return  of  Bonaparte,  and  promised  another  letter,  and  furtlier 
details,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Plmraon,  belonging  to  the  ship-builder  MoiTel,  of  Marseilles, 
whose  captain  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  emperor.  Dui-ing  all  this  time,  the  general, 
on  whom  they  thought  they  could  have  relied  as  on  a  brother,  manifested  evidently  signs 
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of  discontent  and  repugnance.     When  th(^  reading  was  finished,  lie  remained  silent,  with 
knit  brow. 

"  '  "  Well,"  asked  the  president,  "  what  do  you  say  to  this  letter,  general?" 
"  '  "  I  say  that  it  is  too  soon  after  declaring  myself  for  Louis  XVIII.  to  break  my  vow 
in  Ijehalf  of  the  ex-emperor."  This  answer  was  too  clear  to  be  mistaken  as  to  his  senti- 
ments. "  General,"  said  the  president,  "  we  acknowledge  no  King  Louis  XVIII.,  and  no 
ex-emperor,  we  acknowledge  only  liis  majesty  the  Emperor  and  King,  driven  from 
France,  which  is  Iris  kingdom,  six  months  ago,  by  \-iolence  and  treason." —  "  Excuse  me, 
gentlemen,"  said  the  general :  "  you  may  not  acknowledge  Louis  XVIII.,  but  I  do,  as  he 
has  made  me  a  baron  and  a  field-marshal,  and  I  shall  ne\-er  forget  that  foi'  these  two 
titles  I  am  indebted  to  liis  happy  return  to  Prance."  —  "  Sir,"  said  the  president,  rising 
with  gi-avity,  "  be  careful  what  you  say ;  your  words  clearly  show  us  that  they  are 
deceived  concerning  you  in  the  Isle  of  Elba,  and  have  deceived  us  !  The  communication 
has  been  made  to  you  in  consequence  of  the  confidence  placed  in  you,  and  wliich  does 
you  honor.  Now  we  discover  our  error;  a  title  and  promotion  attach  you  to  the  govern- 
ment we  wisli  to  overturn.  We  will  not  constrain  you  to  help  us ;  we  enroll  no  one 
against  his  conscience,  but  we  will  compel  you  to  act  like  a  man  of  honor  even  if  you 
are  not  disposed  to  do  so."  —  "  You  would  call  acting  like  a  man  of  honor,  knowing 
your  conspiracy  and  not  informing  against  you  ;  that  is  Avhat  I  should  call  becoming 
your  accomplice.     You  see  I  am  more  candid  than  you."  ' " 

"  All,  my  father  ! "  said  Franz,  interrupting  liimsi'lf.  "  I  understand 
now  why  they  murdered  him."  Valentine  could  not  help  casting  one 
glance  towai'd  the  young  man,  Avhose  filial  enthusiasm  ennobled  him. 
VUlefort  walked  to  and  fro  behind  them.  Noirtier  watched  the  expres- 
sion of  each  one,  and  preserved  his  dignified  and  commanding  attitude. 
Franz  returned  to  the  manuscript  and  continued  : 

"  '  "  Sir,"  said  the  President,  "  you  have  been  invited  to  join  this  assembly  —  you  were 
not  forced  here  ;  it  was  proposed  to  you  to  come  blindfolded  —  you  accepted.  When  you 
comphed  -nntli  tliis  twofold  request  you  w-eU  knew  we  did  not  wish  to  seciu'e  the  throne  of 
Louis  XVllL,  or  we  should  not  take  so  much  care  to  avoid  the  vigilance  of  the  police.  It 
would  be  conceding  too  much  to  allow  you  to  put  on  a  mask  to  aid  j-ou  in  the  discovery 
of  ovir  secret,  and  then  to  remove  it  that  you  may  ruin  those  who  have  confided  in  you. 
No,  no,  you  must  first  say  if  you  declare  yoiu-self  for  the  king  of  a  day  who  now  reigns, 
or  for  his  majesty  the  emperor." — "  I  am  a  royalist,"  i-eplied  the  general :  "'  I  have  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Louis  XVIIL,  and  I  wiU  adhere  to  it."  These  woi-ds  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  murmm' ;  and  it  was  e\'ideut  several  of  the  members  were  discussing 
the  propriety  of  making  the  general  repent  of  his  raslmess.  The  president  again  rose, 
and  haAang  imposed  silence,  said:  '"  Sir,  you  are  too  serious  and  too  sensible  a  man  not 
to  understand  the  consequences  of  our  present  situation,  and  your  candor  has  already 
dictated  to  us  the  conditions  which  remain  for  lis  to  offer  you."  The  general,  putting  his 
hand  on  his  sword,  exclaimed,  "'  If  you  talk  of  honor,  do  not  begin  by  disavowing  its  laws, 
and  impose  nothing  by  violence." — ''  And  you,  sir,"  continued  the  jiresideut,  with  a  calm- 
ness still  more  teiTible  than  the  general's  anger,  '"  do  not  touch  your  sword,  I  ad\'ise  you." 
The  general  looked  aroimd  him  with  slight  uneasiness ;  however,  he  did  not  yield,  but 
recalling  all  his  strength,  "  I  will  not  swear,"  said  he. — "  Then,  you  must  die,"  replied 
the  president,  calmly.  M.  d'Epiuay  became  very  pale ;  he  looked  round  him  a  second 
time ;  several  members  of  the  clul)  were  whispering,  and  getting  then'  arms  from  under 
their  cloaks.     "  General,"  said  the  president,  "  do  not  alarm  yourself,  you  are  among 
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men  of  honor,  wlio  will  ust'  every  means  to  eonvince  you  before  resortiu{?  to  the  last 
extremity ;  but,  as  you  have  said,  you  ar(!  among-  conspirators,  you  are  in  possession  of 
our  secret,  and  you  nnist  restore  it  to  us."  A  sigiiitieant  silence  followed  these  words, 
and  as  tlie  general  did  not  reply,— "  Close  the  doors,"  said  the  president  to  the  door- 
keeper. The  same  deadly  silence  succeeded  these  words.  Then  the  fireneral  advanced 
and  makiny:  .-i  violent  effort  to  conti-ol  his  feelings,—"!  have  a  son."  .said  he.  "and  I 


ought  to  think  (jf  him,  tiuding  myself  among  a.ssassins." — "  (ieneral,"  said  the  chief  of 
the  assembly,  prouiUy,  "  one  man  has  always  the  right  to  insult  fifty — it  is  the  pri\-ilege 
of  weakness.  But  he  does  wrong  to  use  his  privilege.  Follow  my  ad\Tice,  sweai-,  and  do 
not  insult."  The  general,  again  daunted  by  the  superiority  of  the  chief,  hesitated  a 
moment ;  then  advancing  to  the  president's  desk, — "  What  is  the  form  1 "  said  he. 
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"  '  "  It  is  this :  '  I  sw(?ur  by  my  honor  not  to  reveal  to  any  one  what  I  have  seen  and 
heard  on  the  5th  of  FeVjruary,  1815,  Vjetween  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  eveninj^  ;  and  I 
declare  myself  worthy  of  death  should  I  ever  violate  this  oath.' "  The  general  apjjeared 
to  be  affected  by  a  nervous  shudder,  which  i)revented  his  answering  for  some  moments ; 
then  overcoming  his  manifest  repugnance,  he  pronounced  the  required  oath,  l)ut  in  so 
low  a  tone  as  to  be  scarcely  audible  to  a  majority  of  the  members,  who  insisted  on  his 
repeating  it  clearly  and  distLnctly,  which  he  did. 

"  '  "  Now  am  I  at  liberty  to  retii'e  ?  "  said  the  general.  The  president  rose,  appointed 
three  members  to  accompany  him,  and  got  into  the  carriage  with  the  general,  after 
bandaging'  his  eyes.  One  of  tliose  thi-ee  members  was  the  coachman  who  had  driven 
tli(nn  there.  The  other  memlaers  silently  dispersed.  "  Where  do  you  wish  to  be  taken  ?  " 
asked  the  president. — ''Anywhere  out  of  yoiu-  jsresenee,"  replied  ]M.  d'Epinaj'. — ''  Beware, 
sir,"  replied  the  president ;  "  you  are  no  longer  in  the  assembly,  and  have  only  to  do 
with  individuals  :  do  not  insult  them  unless  you  wish  to  be  held  respon.sil)le."  But, 
instead  of  listening,  JI.  d'Epiuay  went  on, —  "  You  are  still  as  brave  in  yuui-  caixiage  as 
in  youi-  assembly  because  you  are  .still  four  against  one."  The  president  stojjped  the 
coach.  They  were  at  that  part  of  the  Quai  des  Oi-mes  where  the  steps  lead  down  to  the 
river.  "  Why  do  you  stop  here  i  "  asked  d'Ejjinay. —  "  Because,  su-,"  said  the  president, 
"  you  have  insulted  a  man,  and  that  man  will  not  go  one  step  farther  without  demand- 
ing honorable  reparation." — "Another  method  of  assassination?"  said  the  general, 
shrugging  his  shoidders. —  •'  Jlake  no  noise,  sir,  imless  you  wish  me  to  consider  you  as 
one  of  those  men  whom  you  designated  just  now  as  cowards,  who  take  their  weakness 
for  a  shield.  You  are  alone,  one  alone  shall  answer  you  ;  you  have  a  sword  by  your  side, 
I  have  one  in  my  cane ;  you  have  no  witness,  one  of  these  gentlemen  wall  serve  you. 
Now,  if  you  please,  remove  your  bandage."  The  general  tore  the  handkerchief  from 
his  eyes.  "  At  last,"  .said  he,  "  I  shall  know  with  whom  I  have  to  do."  They  opened  the 
door  ;  the  four  men  aliglited.'  " 

Franz  again  iuteiTupted  himself,  and  wiped  the  cold  (b'ops  fi'om  his 
brow;  there  was  something  awfnl  in  hearing  tlie  son,  trendding  and 
pale,  read  aloud  these  details  of  his  father's  death,  which  had  hitherto 
remained  unknown.  Valentine  olasiaed  her  hands  as  if  in  prayer.  Noir- 
tier  looked  at  A^illefort  with  an  almost  sublime  expression  of  coutemj^t 
and  pride. 

Franz  continued  : 

"  '  It  was,  as  we  said,  the  5th  of  February.  For  three  days  there  had  been  five  or  six 
degrees  of  frost ;  the  steps  were  covered  ^^•ith  ice.  Tlie  general  was  stout  and  tall,  the 
president  ottered  him  the  side  of  the  railing  to  assist  him  in  gettiug  down.  The  two 
witnesses  followed.  It  was  a  dark  night.  The  ground  from  the  steps  to  the  river  was 
covered  with  snow  and  hoar  fi'ost,  the  water  of  the  river  looked  black  and  deep.  One 
of  the  seconds  went  for  a  lantern  in  a  coal-barge  near,  and  by  its  light  they  examined  the 
arms.  The  president's  sword,  which  was  simply,  as  he  had  said,  one  he  earned  in  his 
cane,  was  five  inches  shorter  than  tlie  g'eneral's,  and  had  no  guard.  General  d"Epinay 
proposed  to  east  lots  for  the  swords.  Init  the  president  said  it  was  he  who  had  given  the 
provocation,  and  when  he  had  given  it  he  had  supposed  each  woidd  use  his  own  arms. 
The  witnesses  endeavored  to  insist,  but  the  president  bade  them  be  silent.  The  lantern 
was  placed  on  the  ground,  the  two  adversaries  arranged  themselves,  and  the  duel  com- 
menced. The  light  made  the  two  swords  appear  like  fla.shes  of  lightning ;  as  for  the 
men,  they  were  scarce  perceptiljle,  the  darkness  was  so  great.  M.  le  General  d'Epinay 
passed  for  one  of  the  best  swordsmen  in  the  army,  but  he  was  pressed  so  closely  in 
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the  onset  that  lie  stepped  baek  anil  fell.  The  witnesses  thought  he  was  dead,  l)ut  his  adver- 
sary, who  knew  he  had  not  touched  him,  offered  him  the  assistance  of  his  hand  to  rise. 
The  circumstance  irritated  instead  of  calmiu{?  the  jjeneral,  and  lie  rushed  on  liis  adver- 
sai'y.  But  his  opponent  did  not  step  back  lui  inch,  Imt  received  him  on  his  sword.  Three 
times  the  general  drew  liaek,  and  finding  himself  foiled,  returned  to  tjic  charge.    At  the 


third  he  fell  again.  They  thought  ho  slipped,  as  at  first,  and  the  witnesses,  seeing  lie 
did  not  move,  approached  and  endeavored  to  raise  him,  but  the  one  who  passed  his  arm 
around  the  body  found  it  was  moistened  with  blood.  The  general,  who  had  almost 
fainted,  revived.  "  Ah  !  "  said  he,  "  they  have  sent  some  fencing-master  to  fight  with 
me."  The  president,  without  answering,  approached  the  witness  who  held  the  lantern, 
and  raising  his  sleeve,  showed  him  two  wounds  he  had  received  in  his  arm ;  then  open- 
ing his  coat,  and  unbuttoning  his  waistcoat,  displayed  his  side,  pierced  with  a  third 
wound.  Still  he  had  not  even  uttered  a  sigh.  General  d'Epiuay  died  five  minutes. 
after.' " 
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Franz  read  these  last  \v(»i-(ls  in  a  soiee  so  choked  tliat  they  were 
hardly  audible,  and  then  stopped,  passing  his  hand  ovei-  liis  eyes  as  if  to 
dispel  a  elond;  Imt  after  n  iiKniieiit's  silence,  he  continued: 

"  '  Tlie  president  went  up  tlie  steps,  after  replacing  liis  swoi-d  in  his  ea7ie  ;  a  track  of 
blood  on  the  snow  marked  his  course.  He  had  scarcely  an-ived  at  the  top  when  he 
heard  a  heavy  splash  in  the  water  —  it  was  the  fjenerai's  body,  which  the  witnesses  had 
just  thrown  into  the  river  after  aseertainina:  he  was  dead.  The  fjeneral  fell,  then,  in  a 
loyal  duel,  and  not  enti'apped  into  an  ambush,  as  it  niiij:ht  have  been  reported.  In  jjroof 
of  this,  we  have  signed  this  paper  to  establish  the  ti'uth  of  the  facts,  lest  the  moment 
should  arrive  when  either  of  the  actors  in  this  terrible  scene  shouhl  be  accused  of  pre- 
meditated murder  or  of  infringement  of  the  laws  of  honor. 

■'■  Signed,  Beaurki'aikk,  1)l'cil\mi"i'  and  Lkchaki-al." '" 

When  Franz  had  fiinshed  reading  this  acooiint,  so  dreadful  for  a 
sou, —  when  Valentine,  pale  with  emotion,  had  wiped  away  a  tear, — when 
Villefort,  trembling,  and  crouched  in  a  corner,  had  endeavored  to  lessen 
the  storm  by  supplicating  glances  at  the  implaca1)le  old  man, — 

"  Hir,"  said  d'Epinay  to  Noirtier,  "  since  you  are  well  acquainteil  with 
all  these  details,  which  are  attested  by  honorable  signatures, —  since 
you  appear  to  take  some  interest  in  me,  although  you  have  only  mani- 
fested it  hitherto  by  causing  me  sorrow,  refuse  me  not  one  final  satisfac- 
tion—  tell  me  the  name  of  the  president  of  the  club,  that  I  may  at  least 
know  who  killed  my  fatlier." 

Villefort  mechanically  felt  for  the  handle  of  the  door;  Valentine, 
who  understood  sooner  than  any  one  her  grandfather's  answer,  and  who 
had  often  seen  two  scars  upon  his  right  arm,  drew  back  a  few  steps. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Franz,  turiung  toward  Valentine,  "  unite  your 
efforts  wth  mine  to  find  out  the  name  of  the  man  who  made  me  an 
orphan  at  two  years  of  age."  Valentine  remained  dumb  and  motionless. 

"  Hold,  sir ! "  said  Villefort,  "  do  not  prolong  this  dreadful  scene.  The 
names  have  been  purjjosely  concealed ;  my  father  himself  does  not  know 
who  this  i)resident  was,  and  if  he  knows  he  caimot  tell  you ;  proper 
names  are  not  in  the  dictionary." 

"  Oil,  ndsery  ! "  cried  Franz  ;  "  the  only  hope  which  sustained  me  and 
enal)led  me  to  read  to  the  end  was  that  of  knowing,  at  least,  the  name 
of  him  who  killed  my  father !  Sh  !  sir ! "  cried  he,  turning  to  Noirtier, 
"  do  what  you  can  ! — make  me  understand  in  some  way  !  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Noirtier. 

"  Oh,  mademoiselle  !  mademoiselle  !  "  cried  Franz,  "  yom-  grandfather 

says  he  can  indicate  the  person.     Help  me !  lend  me  your  assistance ! " 

Noirtier  looked  at  the  dictionary.     Franz  took  it  with  a  nervous 

trembling,  and  repeated  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  successively,  until 

he  came  to  M.     At  that  letter,  the  old  man  signified  "  Yes." 
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"  M,"  repeatod  Franz.  The  yoiuii;-  man's  lin^vr  i^hiU'd  over  the  words, 
but  at  eaoli  one  Noirticr  answered  ])y  a  nej^ative  sign.  Valentine  liid 
lier  head  between  liei-  liands.  At  lons'th,  Franz  an-iv(»d  at  the  word 
MYSELF. 


"  Yes ! " 

"You!"  cried  Franz,  whose  hair  stood  on  end;  "  you,  M.  Noirtier!  — 
you  killed  my  father  f " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Noirtier,  fixing  a  majestic  look  on  the  young  man. 
Franz  fell  powerless  on  a  chair;  Yillefort  opened  the  door  and  escaped, 
for  the  idea  had  entered  his  mind  to  stifle  the  little  remaining  life  in  the 
heart  of  tliis  terrilile  old  man. 


CHAPTER  LXXVI 

PROGRESS  OF  CAVALCANTI  THE  YOUNGER 

EANWHILE  Cavaleanti  the  elder  had  returned  to  his  ser- 
vice, not  ill  the  army  of  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
Itut  at  the  gaming-table  of  the  baths  of  Lueea,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  most  assiduous  courtiers.  It  need  not  be 
said  tliat  he  had  carried  with  him  every  farthing  that  had  been  allowed 
for  his  journey  and  as  a  i-eward  for  the  majestic  and  solemn  manner  in 
which  he  had  maintained  his  character  of  father. 

Andrea  at  his  departure  inherited  all  the  papers  which  proved 
that  he  had  indeed  the  honor  of  being  the  son  of  the  Marquis  Bartolo- 
meo  Cavaleanti  and  the  Marchioness  Oliva  Corsinari.  He  was  now 
faii'ly  launched  in  that  Parisian  society  which  gives  such  ready  access 
to  foreigners,  and  treats  them,  not  as  what  they  really  are,  but  as  what 
they  wish  to  be  considered.  Besides,  what  is  required  of  a  young  man 
in  Paris? — to  speak  its  language  tolerably,  to  make  a  good  appearance, 
to  be  a  good  card-j^layer,  and  pay  in  cash.  They  are  certainly  less  par- 
ticular with  a  foreigner  than  with  a  Frenchman.  Anch'ea  had,  then,  in 
a  fortnight,  attained  a  very  fair  position.  He  was  entitled  M.  le  Comte; 
he  was  said  to  jiossess  fifty  thousand  livres  i^er  annum  ;  and  his  father's 
immense  riches,  buried  in  the  quarries  of  Saravezza,  were  a  constant 
theme.  A  learned  man,  liefore  whom  the  last  circumstance  was  men- 
tioned as  a  fact,  declared  he  had  seen  the  quarries  in  (luestion,  which 
gave  gi-eat  weight  to  assertions  hitherto  somewhat  doubtful,  but  which 
now  assumed  the  garb  of  i-eality. 

Such  was  the  state  of  society  in  Paris  at  the  period  we  bring  liefore 
our  readers,  when  Monte-Cristo  went  one  evening  to  jjay  Danglars  a 
visit.  Danglars  was  out,  but  the  count  was  asked  to  go  and  see  the 
baroness,  and  he  accepted  the  invitation.  It  was  never  without  a  nerv- 
ous shudder,  since  the  dinner  at  Auteuil  and  tlie  events  which  followed 
it,  that  Madame  Danglars  heai'd  Moiite-Cristo's  name  announced. 
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If  he  did  not  come,  the  painful  sensation  became  most  intense ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  lie  appeared,  his  n(jble  countenaTice,  his  briUiant  eyes,  his 
amiability,  his  ])olite  attention  even  towai-d  Ma(hime  Danglars,  soon  dis- 
pelled every  impression  of  fear.   It  appeared  impossible  to  the  baroness 
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that  a  man  of  snch  delightfully  pleasing  manners  should  entertain  evil 
designs  against  her ;  besides,  the  most  corrupt  minds  only  suspect  e\41 
when  it  woiild  answer  some  interested  end — unless  injm-y  is  repugnant 
to  every  mind. 

When  Monte-Cristo  entered  the  Ijoudoir,  to  which  we  have  already 
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ouce  introduced  (Hir  ivaders,  cxud  where  tlie  baroness  was  examining 
some  drawings,  which  her  daughter  passed  to  her  after  having  looked 
at  them  with  Cavaleanti,  his  presence  soon  produced  its  usual  effect ; 
and  it  was  with  smiles  that  the  liaj-oness  received  the  count,  although 
she  had  been  a  little  disconcerted  at  the  announcement  of  his  name. 
The  latter  embraced  the  whole  scene  at  a  glance. 

The  baroness  Avas  partially  reclining  on  a  causeuse,  Eugenie  sat  near 
her,  and  Cavaleanti  was  standing.  Cavaleanti,  dressed  in  black,  like  one 
of  Goethe's  heroes,  with  japanned  shoes  and  open  white  silk  stockings, 
passed  a  white  and  tolerably  nice-looking  hand  through  his  light  hair, 
in  the  midst  of  which  spai'kled  a  diamond,  which,  in  spite  of  Monte- 
Cristo's  advice,  the  vain  young  man  liad  lieen  unable  to  resist  putting 
on  his  little  finger.  This  movement  was  ac<'ompanied  by  killing  glances 
at  Matlemoiselle  Danglars,  and  sighs  addressed  to  the  same  party. 

Mademoiselle  Danglars  was  still  the  same  —  cold,  beautiful,  and 
satirical.  Not  one  of  these  glances,  nor  one  sigh,  was  lost  on  her ;  thej' 
might  have  been  said  to  fall  on  the  shield  of  Minerva,  which  some 
philosophers  assert  protected  sometimes  the  breast  of  Sappho.  Eugenie 
bowed  coldly  to  the  count,  and  availed  herself  of  the  ftrst  moment  when 
the  conversation  liecame  earnest  to  escape  to  her  study,  whence  very 
soon  two  cheerful  and  laughing  voices  being  heard,  in  connection  with 
the  first  notes  of  the  piano,  assured  Monte-Cristo  that  Mademoiselle 
Danglars  jjreferred  to  his  society  and  to  that  of  Cavaleanti  the  company 
of  Mademoiselle  Louise  d'Armilly,  her  singing  governess. 

It  was  then,  especially  while  conversing  with  Madame  Danglars, 
and  apparently  absorbed  by  the  charm  of  the  conversation,  the  count 
remarked  M.  Andrea  Cavalcanti's  solicitude,  his  manner  of  listening  to  the 
music  at  the  door  he  dared  not  pass,  and  of  manifesting  his  atlmii-ation. 

The  lianker  soon  I'eturned.  His  first  look  was  certainly  directed 
toward  Monte-(_"risto,  but  the  second  was  for  Andrea.  As  for  his  wife, 
he  bowed  to  her  in  the  way  in  which  some  husbands  do  to  their  wives, 
but  which  bachelors  will  never  comprehend,  until  a  very  extensive  code 
is  published  on  conjugal  life. 

"  Have  not  the  ladies  invited  you  to  join  them  at  the  piano  f "  said 
Danglars  to  Andrea. 

"Alas!  no,  sir-,"  replied  Andrea,  with  a  sigh,  still  more  remarkable 
than  the  former  ones.  Danglars  immediately  advanced  toward  the  door 
and  opened  it. 

The  two  young  ladies  were  seen  seated  on  the  same  chair,  at  the 
piano,  accompanying  themselves,  each  with  one  hand,  a  fancy  to  which 
thej^  had  accustomed  themselves,  and  performed  admiralily.    Mademoi- 
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selle  d'Armilly,  whom  they  then  perceived  Ihroiii;]!  the  open  dooi-way, 
formed  with  Eugenie  one  of  those  living  i)ie1ni'i'.s  of  wliich  the  (lei'jnan.s 
are  so  fond.  She  was  of  a  sufficiently  I'emarkabU^  style  of  beaut j-,  or 
rather  of  exquisite   gracefulness  —  a  little  pale  fairy-Uk(!  figure,  with 


wV/' 


large  fair  curls  falling  on  her  neck,  which  was  rather  too  long,  as  Peru- 
giuo  sometimes  makes  those  of  his  Virgins,  and  her  eyes  dull  from 
fatigue.  She  was  said  to  have  a  weak  chest,  and  like  Autonia  of  the 
"  Violon  de  Cremone,"  she  would  die  one  day  while  singing. 
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Monte-Cristo  cast  one  rapid  and  curious  glance  round  tliis  sanctum ; 
it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  seen  Mademoiselle  d'Armilly,  of  whom 
he  had  heard  nmch. 

"  Well ! "  said  the  banker  to  his  daughter,  "  are  we  then  all  to  lie 
excluded  ?  " 

He  then  led  the  young  man  into  the  study,  and,  either  by  chance  or 
manoeuva-e,  the  door  was  jjartially  closed  after  Andrea,  so  that  from  the 
place  where  they  sat  neither  the  count  nor  the  baroness  could  see  any- 
thing; l)ut  as  the  banker  had  accompanied  Andrea,  Madame  Danglars 
appeai'ed  to  tak(>  no  notice  of  it. 

The  count  soon  heard  Andrea's  voice,  singing  a  Corsican  song, 
accompanied  by  the  piano.  While  the  count  smiled  at  hearing  this 
song,  which  made  him  lose  sight  of  Andrea  in  the  recollection  of  Bene- 
detto, Madame  Danglars  was  ])oasting  to  Monte-Cristo  of  her  husband's 
strength  of  mind,  who  that  veiy  morning  had  lost  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  francs  by  a  failure  at  Milan.  The  praise  was  well  deserved, 
for  had  not  the  count  heard  it  from  the  baroness,  or  by  one  of  those 
means  by  which  he  knew  everything,  the  baron's  countenance  would 
not  have  led  him  to  susj^ect  it. 

"  Hem !"  thought  Mcmte-Ci-isto,  "he  begins  to  conceal  his  losses;  a 
month  since  he  boasted  of  them." 

Then  aloud, —  "  Oh !  madame,  M.  Danglars  is  so  skillful,  he  will  soon 
regain  at  the  Bourse  what  he  loses  elsewhere." 

"  I  see  you  are  maintaining  an  erroneous  idea,  as  well  as  many  more," 
said  Madame  Danglars. 

"  What  is  it  I "  said  Monte-Cristo. 

"  That  M.  Danglars  speculates,  whereas  he  never  does  so." 

"  Truly,  madame,  I  recollect  M.  Debray  told  me apropos,  what  has 

become  of  him  I  I  have  seen  nothing  of  him  the  last  three  or  four  days." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Madame  Danglars ;  "  but  you  began  a  sentence,  sir,  and 
did  not  finish." 

"  Which  :' " 

"  M.  Debray  had  told  you " 

"  Truly,  he  told  me  it  was  you  who  sacrificed  to  the  demon  of  specu- 
lation." ' 

"  I  was  once  very  fond  of  it,  but  I  am  not  so  now." 

"  Then  you  are  wcong,  madame.  Fortune  is  precarious ;  and  if  I  were 
a  woman,  and  fate  had  made  me  a  banker's  wife,  whatever  might  be  my 
coufideuce  in  my  husband's  good  fortune,  still,  in  speculation,  you  know, 
there  is  great  risk.  Well !  I  would  secure  for  myself  a  fortune  inde- 
pendent of  him,  even  if  I  acquired  it  by  placing  my  intei-est  in  hands 
unknown  to  him."  Madame  Danglars  blushed,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts. 
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"  Stay,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  as  tliouu'li  ho  bad  not  observed  her  con- 
fusion, "I  havo  lieard  of  a  lucky  hit  that  was  made  yosterday  on  the 
Neapolitan  l)oiids." 

"  I  have  non(^7— Udv  liMve  I  ever  possessed  any ;  hut  really  we  have 
talk<'d  loHi;'  enougli  (jf  money,  count ;  we  are  lik(i  two  stockbrokei's  ;  have 
you  lieard  how  fate  is  persecuting  the  poor  Villeforts  't " 

"  What  has  happened?"  said  the  count,  apparently  ignorant  of  all. 

"  You  know  the  Marquis  de  Saint-Meran  died  a  few  days  after  he  had 
set  out  on  his  jcnirney  to  Paris,  and  th(^  mai'chioness  a  few  days  after 
her  arrival  I " 

"Yes,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  "I  have  heard  that;  but,  as  Chiinrnis  said 
to  Hanilcf,  'it  is  a  law  of  nature;  their  fathers  died  befoi'c  them,  and 
they  mourned  their  loss ;  they  will  die  before  their  children,  who  will, 
in  their  turn,  grieve  for  them.' " 

"  But  that  is  not  all." 

"  Not  all !  " 

"  No ;  they  were  going  to  maii'v  their  daughtei- " 

"  To  M.  Franz  d'Epinay.     Is  it  "broken  off  ? " 

"  Yesterday  morning,  it  appears,  Franz  declined." 

"  Indeed !  And  is  the  reason  known  '! " 

"  No." 

"  How  extraordinary !     And  how  does  M.  de  Villefort  Ijoar  it  ?  " 

"  As  usual.     Like  a  philosopher." 
Danglars  returned  at  this  moment  alone. 

"  Well ! "  said  the  baroness,  "  do  you  leave  M.  Cavalcanti  with  your 
daughter  "i " 

"  And  Mademoiselle  d'Armilly,"  said  the  banker ;  "  do  you  consider 
her  no  one  f "  Then,  tiu-ning  to  Monte-Cristo,  he  said,  "Prince  Caval- 
canti is  a  charming  young  man,  is  he  not  f     But  is  he  really  a  prince  f " 

"  I  will  not  answer  for  it,"  said  Monte-Cristo.  "  His  father  was  intro- 
duced to  me  as  a  marcjuis,  so  he  ought  to  be  a  count ;  but  I  do  not  think 
he  has  much  claim  to  that  title." 

"  Why  ? "  said  the  banker.  "  If  he  is  a  prince,  he  is  wi'ong  not  to 
maintain  his  rank ;  I  do  not  like  any  one  to  deny  his  origin." 

"  Oh  !  you  are  a  pure  democrat,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  smiling. 

"  But  do  yon  see  to  what  you  are  exposing  yourself  ?  If,  perchance, 
M.  de  Morcerf  came,  he  woiild  find  M.  Cavalcanti  in  that  room,  where 
he,  the  betrothed  of  Eugenie,  has  never  been  admitted." 

"  You  may  well  say  perchance,"  replied  the  banker  ;  "  for  he  comes  so 
seldom,  it  would  seem  only  chance  that  brings  him." 

"  But  should  he  come,  and  find  that  young  man  with  your  daughter, 
he  might  be  displeased." 
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"  He  !  you  ai-e  mistaken;  M.  Albert  would  imt  do  us  tlic  lioiioi'  to  be 
jealous;  lie  does  not  like  Eugenie  sufficiently.  Besides,  1  care  not  foi- 
his  displeasur(^" 

"  Btill,  situated  as  we  are " 

"  Yes,  do  you  know  how  we  are  situated  ?  At  his  mother's  ball  he 
danced  once  with  Eugenie,  and  M.  (Javalcanti  three  times,  and  he  took 
no  notice  of  it." 

The  valet  aniioiuiced  M.  le  Vicomte  Albert  de  Morcerf.  The 
1)aroness  rose  hastily,  and  was  going  into  the  study,  when  Danglai-s 
stopped  her. 

"  Stay !  "  said  he. 
She  looked  at  him  in  amazement.     Monte-Cristo  appeared  to  be 
unconscious  of  what  passed. 

Albert  entered,  looking  very  handsome  and  in  high  spirits.  He 
bowed  politely  to  the  baroness,  familiarly  to  Danglars,  and  affectionately 
to  ]\Ionte-Cristo.  Then  turinng  to  the  baroness, — "  INIay  I  ask  how 
Mademoiselle  Danglars  is  I "  said  he. 

"  She  is  quite  well,"  replied  Danglars,  <|uickly ;  "  she  is  at  the  piano 
with  M.  Cavalcanti." 

Albert  preserved  liis  calm  and  indifferent  manner;  lu;  might  feel 
perhaps  annoyed,  but  he  knew  Monte-Cristo's  eye  was  on  him.  "  M. 
Cavalcanti  has  a  fine  tenor  voice,"  said  he,  "  and  Mademoiselle  Eugenie 
a  s])lendid  so])rano;  and  then  she  2>lays  on  the  piano  like  Tlialberg. 
The  concert  must  lie  a  delightful  one." 

"  They  suit  each  other  remarkably  well,"  said  Danglars. 
Albert  ai))ieared  not  to  notice  this  remark,  which  was,  however,  so 
rude  that  Madame  Danglars  blushed. 

"I,  too,"  said  the  young  man,  "  am  a  nnisician  —  at  least,  my  masters 
used  to  tell  me  so ;  but  it  is  strange  that  my  -voice  never  would  suit 
any  other,  and  a  soprano  less  than  any." 

Danglars  smiled,  and  seemed  to  say.  It  is  of  no  consequence.  Then, 
hoping,  doubtless,  to  effect  his  purpose,  he  said: 

"  The  prince  and  my  daughter  were  universally  admired  yesterday. 
You  were  not  of  the  party,  M.  de  Morcerf  f " 

"  What  prince  ?  "  asked  Albert. 

"  Prince  Cavalcanti,"  said  Danglars,  who  persisted  in  gi\'ing  the  young 
man  that  title. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Albei't,  "I  was  not  aware  he  was  a  prince.  And 
Prince  Cavalcanti  sang  with  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  yestei'day  ?  It  must 
have  been  charnung,  indeed.  I  regi'et  not  having  heard  them.  But  I 
was  unable  U)  accept  your  invitation,  ha^ving  promised  to  accompany 
my  mother  to  a  German  concert  given  by  the  Countess  of  Chateau- 
Renaud." 
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Then  after  a  ratlier  awkward  silence.  "  May  I  also  l)o  allowed,"  said 
de  Morcerf,  "  to  pay  my  respects  to  Mademoiselle  Dauglars  ?  " 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  tlie  banker,  stopping  the  young  man ;  "  do 
you  hear  that  delightful  cavatina !  Ta,  ta,  ta,  ti,  ta,  ti,  ta  ;  it  is  charming, 


let  them  finish  —  one  moment.  Bravo  !  bravi !  brava ! "  The  banker  was 
enthiisiastie  in  his  api)laiise. 

"  Indeed,"  said  Albert,  "  it  is  exquisite ;  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
the  music  of  his  country  better  than  Prince  Cavalcanti  does.  Yon  said 
prince,  did  you  not  ?  But  he  can  easily  become  one,  if  he  is  not  already ; 
it  is  no  un('ommon  thing  in  Italy.     But  to  retiu-n  to  the  charming 
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rausicians  —  you  should  give  us  a  treat,  Danglars,  without  telling  them 
there  is  a  stranger.  Ask  them  to  sing  one  more  soug ;  it  is  so  delight- 
ful to  hear  music  in  the  distance,  when  the  musicians  are  unrestrained 
by  observation." 

Danglars  was  quite  annoyed  by  the  young  man's  indifference.    He 
took  Monte-Cristo  aside. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  our  lover  ? "  said  lie. 

"  He  appears  cool !     But,  tlien,  your  word  is  given." 

"  Yes,  doubtless,  I  have  promised  to  give  my  daughter  to  a  man  who 
loves  her,  but  not  to  one  who  does  not.  Even  if  Albert  had  Cavalcanti's 
fortune,  he  is  so  proud,  I  would  not  cai-e  to  see  him  many  her." 

"  Oh ! "  said  Monte-Cristo,  "  my  fondness  may  blind  me,  bixt,  I  assure 
you,  I  consider  ]\Iorcerf  far  jn-ef erable ;  and  his  father's  position  is  good." 

"  Hem ! "  said  Danglars. 

"  Why  do  you  doubt  ? " 

"  The  past  —  that  obscurity  on  the  past." 

"  But  that  does  not  affect  the  son.  A  month  since  you  thought  well 
of  him ;  you  will  understand,  I  am  in  despair ;  I  know  nothing  of  young 
Cavalcanti,  although  you  met  at  my  house ! " 

"  But  I  do." 

"  Have  you  made  inquiry  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  I  know  him  to  be  rich." 

"  ^Vhat  do  you  suppose  him  worth ! " 

"  Fifty  thousand  per  annum ;  and  he  is  well  educated." 

"  Hem  ? "  said  Monte-Cristo  in  his  turn. 

"  He  is  a  musician." 

"  So  are  all  Italians." 

"  Come,  count,  you  do  not  do  that  young  man  justice." 

"  Well,  I  acknowledge  it  aimoys  me,  knowing  your  connection  with 
the  Morcerf  family,  to  see  him  throw  himself  in  the  way."  Danglars 
bui'st  out  laughing. 

"  What  a  Puritan  you  are ! "  said  he ;  "  that  happens  every  day." 

"  But  you  cannot  break  it  off  thus ;  the  Morcerfs  are  depending  on 
this  union." 

" Indeed  ? " 

"  Positively." 

"  Then  let  them  explain  themselves ;  you  should  give  the  father  a 
hint,  you  are  so  intimate  with  the  famdy." 

"  I !  —  where  the  devil  did  you  find  out  that  ? " 

"  At  their  ball ;  it  was  apjjarent  enough.  Why,  did  not  the  countess, 
the  proud  Mercedes,  the  disdainful  Catalan,  who  wiU  scarcely  open  her 
lips  to  her  oldest  acquaintances,  take  yom'  arm,  lead  you  into  the  garden, 
into  the  private  walks,  and  remain  there  for  haE  an  hour  I " 
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"  Baron,  barou,"  cried  Albert,  "  why  do  you  not  listen  ;  for  a  man  of 
your  musical  taste,  wliat  barbarism  ! " 

"All  right,  all  right,  joke  away,"  n^plied  Danglars;  then  turning  to 
Monte-Cristo, — 

"  But  will  you  undertake  to  speak  to  the  father  ? " 

"  Willingly,  if  you  wish  it." 

"  But  let  it  be  done  explicitly  and  positively.  If  he  demands  my 
daughter,  let  him  fix  the  day  —  declai-e  his  conditions :  in  short,  let  us 
either  understand  each  other,  or  quarrel.  You  understand  —  no  moi-e 
delay." 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  will  give  my  attention  to  the  subject." 

"  I  do  not  say  I  do  it  with  pleasure,  but  I  do  expect  him  to  speak  out. 
A  banker  must,  you  know,  be  a  slave  to  his  promise."  And  Danglars 
sighed  as  Cavalcanti  had  done  half  an  hour  before. 

"  Bravo  !  "  cried  Morcerf,  as  the  scene  closed.  Danglars  began  to  look 
suspiciously  at  Morcerf,  when  some  one  came  and  whispered  a  few  words 
to  him. 

"  I  shall  soon  return,"  said  the  banker  to  Monte-Cristo ;  "  wait  for  me. 
I  shall,  perhaps,  have  something  to  say  to  you." 

The  baroness  took  advantage  of  her  husband's  absence  to  push  open 
the  door  of  her  daughter's  study,  and  Andrea,  who  was  sitting  before 
the  piano  with  Mademoiselle  Eugenie,  started  up  like  a  spring.  Allxn-t 
bowed  to  Mademoiselle  Danglars  with  a  smile,  who,  not  appearing  in  the 
least  disturbed,  retiu'ued  his  liow  with  her  usual  coldness.  Cavalcanti 
was  evidently  embarrassed ;  he  bowed  to  Morcerf,  who  replied  with  the 
most  impertinent  look  possible.  Then  Albert  launched  out  in  praise  of 
Mademoiselle  Danglars'  voice,  and  on  his  regi'(>t  that  after  what  he  had 
just  heard,  he  had  been  unable  to  be  present  the  previous  evening. 
Cavalcanti  being  left  alone,  turned  to  Monte-Cristo. 

"  Come,"  said  Madame  Danglars,  "leave  music  and  compliments,  and 
let  us  go  and  taki;  tea." 

"  Come,  Louise,"  said  Mademoiselle  Danglars  t(i  her  friend. 
They  passed  into  the  next  drawing-room,  where  tea  was  prejiared. 
Just  as  they  were  beginning,  in  the  English  fashion,  to  leave  the  spoons 
in  their  cups,  the  door  again  opened,  and  Danglars  entered,  visibly 
agitated.  Monte-Cristo  observed  it  particularly,  and  by  a  look  asked 
the  banker  for  an  exijlanation. 

"  I  have  just  received  my  com-ier  from  Greece,"  said  Danglars. 

"  Ah !  ah ! "  said  the  count ;  "  that  was  the  reason  of  your  running 
away  from  us." 

"  Yes." 

"  How  is  King  Otho  ? "  asked  Albert,  in  the  most  sprightly  tone. 
Danglars  cast  another  suspicious  look  toward  him  without  answering, 
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and  Monte-Cristo  tiirned  away  to  conceal  the  expression  of  pity  wliicli 
passed  over  his  features,  )mt  which  was  gone  in  a  moment. 

"  We  shall  go  together,  shall  we  not?"  said  Albert  to  the  count. 

"  If  you  like,"  replied  the  latter. 
Albert  could  not  understand  the  banker's  look,  and  turning  to 
Monte-Cristo,  who  understood  it  perfectly, — "  Did  you  see,"  said  he, 
"  how  he  looked  at  me  1 " 

"Yes,"  said  the  count;  "Imt  did  you  think  there  was  anything  par- 
ticular in  his  look  I " 

"  Indeed,  I  did ;  and  what  does  he  mean  l)y  his  news  from  Greece  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  tell  you  f " 

"  Because  I  imagine  you  have  correspondents  in  that  country." 
Monte-Cristo  smiled  significantly. 

"  Stop,"  said  Albert,  "  here  he  comes.     I  shall  compliment  Mademoi- 
selle Danglars  on  her  cameo,  while  the  father  talks  to  you." 

"  If  you  compliment  her  at  all,  let  it  be  on  hei'  voice,  at  least,"  said 
Monte-Cristo. 

"  No,  every  one  would  do  that." 

"  My  dear  viscount,  you  are  dreadfully  impertinent." 
Albert  advanced  toward  Eugenie,  smiling. 

Meanwhile,  Danglars,  stooping  to  Monte-Cristo's  ear, — "  Your  advice 
was  excellent,"  said  he ;  "  there  is  a  whole  history  connected  with  the 
names  Fernand  and  Janina." 

"  Indeed ! "  said  Monte-Cristo. 

"  Yes,  I  will  tell  you  all ;  but  take  away  the  young  man ;  I  cannot 
endure  his  presence." 

"  He  is  going  with  me.     Shall  I  send  the  father  to  you  ? " 

"  Immediately." 

"  Very  well." 
The  count  made  a  sign  to  Albert ;  they  bowed  to  the  ladies,  and 
took  their  leave, — Albert  j)erf  ectly  indifif erent  to  Mademoiselle  Dauglars's 
contempt,  Monte-Cristo  reiterating  his  advice  to  Madame  Danglars  on 
the  pi'udence  a  banker's  wife  shoidd  exercise  in  providing  for  the 
futiu'e. 

Cavalcanti  remained  master  of  the  field. 
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('ARCELY  had  the  count's  horses  cleared  the  angle  of  the 
boulevard,  than  Albert,  turning  toward  the  count,  burst 
into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter, —  much  too  loud,  in  fact,  not  to 
give  the  idea  of  its  being  rather  forced. 

"  Well ! "  said  he,  "  I  will  ask  you  the  same  question  which  Charles 
IX.  jKit  to  Catherine  de  Medieis,  after  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholo- 
mew :    '  How  have  I  played  my  little  part  ? ' " 

"  To  what  do  you  allude?"  asked  Monte-Cristo. 

"  To  the  installation  of  my  rival  at  M.  Danglars's !  " 

"  What  rival  f  " 

"  Mafoi !  what  rival  I  why,  your  protege,  M.  Audi-ea  Cavalcanti ! " 

"  Ah,  no  joking,  viscount,  if  you  please ;  I  do  not  patronize  M. 
Andrea — at  least,  not  as  concerns  M.  Danglars." 

"  I  should  blame  you  for  that,  if  the  young  man  really  needed  your 
help ;  but,  happily  for  me,  he  can  dispense  with  it." 

"  What !    do  you  think  he  is  paying  his  addresses  f  " 

"  I  am  certain  of  it ;  watch  his  rolling  eyes,  listen  to  his  loving  sighs. 
He  aspires  to  the  hand  of  the  proud  Eugenie.  Why,  I  have  made  a 
rhyme,  on  my  word !  Well,  it  was  not  my  fault ;  never  mind,  I  repeat 
he  aspires  to  the  hand  of  the  proud  Eugenie." 

"  What  does  that  signify,  so  long  as  they  favor  your  suit  f " 

"  But  it  is  not  the  case,  my  dear  count ;  on  the  conti'ary,  I  am  repulsed 
on  all  sides." 

"  Wliat !  on  both  sides ! " 

"  It  is  so  indeed ;  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  scarcely  answers  me,  and 
Mademoiselle  d'Armilly,  her  confidante,  does  not  speak  to  me  at  all." 

"  But  the  father  has  the  greatest  regard  possible  for  you,"  said 
Monte-Cristo. 
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"  He  ?  oh,  no !  he  lias  phxnged  a  thousand  daggers  into  my  heart ; 
tragedy-weapons,  I  own,  whifh,  instead  of  wounding,  shcatlie  their  points 
in  their  own  handles,  Ijut  daggers  which  he  nevertheless  believed  to  be 
real  and  deadly." 

"Jealousy  indicates  affection." 

"  True ;  but  I  am  not  jealous." 

"  He  is." 

"  Of  whom !  —  of  Debray  ? " 

"  No,  of  you." 

"  Of  me  ?  I  will  engage  to  say  that  before  a  week  is  past  the  door 
will  be  closed  against  me." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  ray  dear  viscount." 

"  Prove  it  to  me." 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  do  so "? " 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  I  am  charged  with  the  commission  of  endeavoring  to  induce 
M.  le  Conite  de  Morcerf  to  make  some  definite  arrangement  with  the 
baron." 

"By  whom  are  you  chai-ged?" 

"  By  the  baron  himself." 

"  Oh ! "  said  Albert,  with  all  the  cajolery  of  which  he  was  capable, 
"  you  surely  will  not  do  that,  my  dear  count." 

"  Certainly  I  shall,  Albert,  as  I  have  promised  to  do  it." 

"Well,"  said  Albert,  with  a  sigh,  "it  seems  you  are  determined  to 
marry  me." 

"  I  am  determined  to  try  and  be  on  good  terms  with  everybody,  at  all 
events,"  said  Monte-Cristo.  "  But  aproj^os  of  Debray,  how  is  it  that  I 
have  not  seen  him  lately  at  the  baron's  house  ?  " 

"  There  has  been  a  misunderstanding." 

"  What,  with  the  baroness  I " 

"  No,  with  the  l)aron." 

"  Has  he  perceived  anything  ?  " 

"  Ah!  that  is  a  good  joke ! " 

"  Do  you  think  he  suspects  ? "  said  Monte-Cristo,  with  a  charming 
naivete. 

"  Where  have  you  come  from,  my  dear  count  ? "  said  Alljert. 

"  From  Congo,  if  you  will." 

"  It  must  be  farther  off  than  even  that." 

"  But  what  do  I  know  of  your  Parisian  husbands  f " 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  count,  husbands  are  pretty  niudi  the  same  everywhere ; 
an  individual  of  any  country  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  race." 
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"  But  then,  what  can  liave  led  to  tlie  quai-rel  Ijetweeii  T)anf:;lars  and 
Uebray  I  they  seemed  to  understand  each  othei-  so  well ! "  said  Monte- 
Cristo,  with  renewed  energy. 

"Ah!  now  you  are  trying  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  Isis,  in 
which  I  am  not  initiated.     When  M.  Andrea  Cavaleanti  has  l)ec(niic  one 
of  the  family,  you  can  ask  him  that  (lucstioii." 
The  carriage  stojiped. 

"Here  we  are,"  said  Monte-Cristo ;  "it  is  only  half-past  ten  o'clock, 
come  in." 

"  Certainly,  I  will." 

"  My  carriage  shall  take  you  back." 

"No,  thank  you ;  I  gave  orders  for  my  coupe  to  follow  me." 

"  There  it  is,  then,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  as  he  stepped  out  of  the  carri- 
age. They  Ijoth  went  into  the  house ;  the  drawing-room  was  lighted 
up  —  they  entered  it.  "You  will  make  tea  for  us,  Baptistin,"  said  the 
count.  Baptistin  left  the  room  without  waiting  to  answer,  and  in  two 
seconds  re-appeared,  bringing  a  tray,  ready  jirepared,  and  apijeariug  to 
have  sprung  from  the  ground,  like  the  repasts  in  fairy  tales. 

"  Really,  my  dear  count,"  said  Morcerf,  "  what  I  admire  in  you  is,  not 
so  much  your  riches,  for  perhaps  there  are  people  wealthier  than  you, 
nor  is  it  yoiir  wit,  for  Beaumarchais  might  have  possessed  as  much, — 
but  it  is  your  manner  of  being  served,  without  any  questions,  in  a 
moment,  in  a  second ;  it  is  as  if  they  guessed  what  you  wanted  by  your 
manner  of  ringing,  and  made  a  point  of  keeping  everything  you  want  in 
constant  readiness." 

"  What  you  say  is  pei'haps  true ;  they  know  my  haliits.  For  instance, 
you  shall  see ;  how  do  you  wish  to  oceui:)y  yourself  during  tea-time  I " 

"  Well,  I  should  like  to  smoke." 
Monte-Cristo  took  the  gong  and  struck  it  once.     In  al)OTTt  the  space 
of  a  second  a  private  door  opened,  and  Ali  appeared,  bringing  two  chi- 
bouks filled  with  excellent  latakia. 

"  It  is  quite  wonderful ! "  said  Albert. 

"Oh,  no,  it  is  as  simple  as  possible,"  replied  Monte-Cristo.  "Ali 
knows  I  generally  smoke  whilst  I  am  taking  my  tea  or  coffee ;  he  has 
heard  that  I  ordered  tea ;  he  knows  that  I  1  irought  you  home  with  me ; 
when  I  summoned  him  he  guessed  the  reason,  and,  as  he  comes  from  a 
country  Avhere  hosiiitality  is  especially  manifested  by  the  pipe,  he  brings 
two  chibouks  instead  of  one." 

"  Certainly  you  give  a  most  common-place  air  to  your  explanation,  but 

it  is  not  the  less  true  that  you Ah !  but  what  do  I  hear  ? "  and  ]\Ior- 

cerf  inclined  his  head  toward  the  door,  through  which  sounds  seemed 
to  issue  resembling  those  of  a  gv;itar. 
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^^]\Ia  foi  !  my  dear  viscount,  you  are  fated  to  hear  music  this  evening; 
you  have  only  escaped  from  the  piano  of  Mademoiselle  Danglars  to  be 
attacked  by  the  guzla  of  Haydee." 

"  Haydee !  what  an  adorable  name !  Are  there,  then,  really  women 
who  bear  the  name  of  Haydee  anywhere  but  in  Bynm's  poems  ?" 

"Certainly  there  are.  Haydee  is  a  very  uncommon  name  in  France, 
but  it  is  common  enough  in  Albania  and  Epirus ;  it  is  as  if  you  said,  foi- 
example.  Chastity,  Modesty,  Innocence, —  it  is  a  kind  <  >f  baptismal  name, 
as  you  Parisians  call  it." 

"  Oh,  that  is  charming ! "  said  Albert ;  "  how  I  should  like  to  hear  my 
countrywomen  called  Mademoiselle  Goodness,  Mademoiselle  Silence, 
Mademoiselle  Christian  Charity !  Only  think,  then,  if  Mademoiselle 
Danglars,  instead  of  being  called  Claire  Maiie  Eugenie,  had  been 
named  Mademoiselle  Chastity  Modesty  Innocence  Danglars;  what  a 
fine  effect  that  would  have  produced  on  the  announcement  of  her 
marriage ! " 

"  Silence  ! "  said  the  count,  "  do  not  joke  in  so  loud  a  tone ;  Haydee 
may  hear  you,  perhaps." 

"  And  you  think  she  would  be  angry  ?  " 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  said  the  count,  with  a  haughty  expression. 

"  She  is  very  amiable,  then,  is  she  not  I "  said  Albert. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  called  amiability,  it  is  her  duty ;  a  slave  does  not 
dictate  to  a  master." 

"  Come,  you  are  joking  yourself  now ;  are  there  slaves  nowadays  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly,  as  Haydee  is  mine." 

"  ReaUy,  count,  you  do  nothing,  and  have  nothing  like  other  people. 
The  slave  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Monte-Cristo  !  why,  it  is  a  rank  of  itself  in 
France ;  and  from  the  way  in  which  you  lavish  money,  it  is  a  place  that 
must  be  worth  a  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year." 

"  A  hundred  thousand  francs !  the  poor  girl  originally  possessetl  much 
more  than  that ;  she  was  born  to  treasm-es,  to  which  those  in  the  '  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights '  are  trifles." 

"  She  must  lie  a  princess,  then  ?  " 

"  You  ai'e  right,  and  one  of  the  greatest  in  her  country,  too." 

"I  thought  so.  But  how  did  it  happen  that  such  a  great  princess 
became  a  slave  t  " 

"  How  was  it  that  Dionysius  the  Tyrant  became  a  school-master  ? 
The  fortune  of  war,  my  dear  viscount, — the  caprice  of  fortune." 

"  And  is  her  name  a  secret ! " 

"  For  the  world  it  is ;  but  not  for  yovi,  my  dear  ^-iscount,  who  are  one 
of  my  friends,  and  on  whose  silence  I  may  rely,  if  I  enjoin  it;  may  I 
not  do  so  ? " 
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"  Certainly !  on  my  woi-d  of  lionor." 
"You  know  the  history  of  the  Pacha  of  -Tanina  !" 
"  Of  Ali  Tebelin  !  oh !  yes !  it  was  in  his  service  that  my  father  made 
his  fortune." 


VasiliUi. 


"  True,  I  had  forgotten  that." 

"  WeU !  what  is  Haydee  to  Ali  Telebin  ? " 

"  Merely  his  daughter." 

"What"^?  the  daughter  of  Ali  Pacha?" 
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"And  \]w  l)eautiful  Vasiliki." 

"  And  your  slave  f  " 

''Mafoi!  yes." 

"  But  bow  did  she  become  so  ? " 

"  Wby,  1  liougbt  ber  one  day  as  I  was  passing  tbi'ou.ch  the  Tnai-kot  at 
Constantino]  )1('." 

"Wonderful  !     Witb  you,  count,  one  does  not  live,  ))ut  di'cani.    Now, 
I  am  perhaps  going  to  make  an  imprudent  request,  but " 

"  Hay  on." 

"  But,  since  you  go  out  witb  Haydee,  and  sometimes  even  take  her  to 
the  Opera " 

"  "Well  ? " 

"  I  think  I  may  venture  to  ask  you  this  favor." 

"  You  may  venture  to  ask  me  anything." 

"  Well,  then,  my  dear  count,  present  me  to  your  princess." 

"  I  will  do  so ;  but  on  two  conditions." 

"  I  accept  them  at  once." 

"  The  first  is,  that  you  will  never  tell  any  one  that  I  have  granted  the 
interview." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Albert,  extending  his  hand ;  "  I  swear  I  will  not." 

"  The  second  is,  that  you  will  not  tell  her  that  your  father  ever  served 
hers." 

"  I  swear  to  that  too  ! " 

"  Enough,  \'iscount ;  you  will  remember  those  two  vows,  will  you 
not !     But  I  know  you  to  be  a  man  of  honor." 

The  count  again  struck  the  gong.  Ali  re-appeared.    "  Tell  Haydee," 
said  he,  "  that  I  will  take  coffee  with  her,  and  give  her  to  understand 
that  I  desii'e  permission  to  present  one  of  my  friends  to  her." 
Ali  bowed  and  left  the  room. 

"  Now,  understand  me,"  said  the  count,  "  no  direct  questions,  my  dear 
Morcerf ;  if  you  wish  to  know  anything,  tell  me,  and  I  will  ask  her." 

"  Agreed." 
Ali  re-appeared  for  the  third  time,  and  drew  back  the  tapestried 
hanging  which  concealed  the  door,  to  signify  to  his  master  and  Albert 
that  they  were  at  liberty  to  pass  on. 

"  Let  us  go  in,"  said  Monte-Cristo. 
Albert  passed  his  hand  through  his  hair,  and  cm-led  his  mustache, 
and  followed  the  count  into  the  room,  the  latter  having  previously 
resumed  his  hat  and  gloves.  Ali  was  stationed  as  a  kind  of  advanced 
guard,  and  the  door  was  kept  by  the  three  French  foiimes-de-chanihre, 
commanded  by  Myrtho. 

Haydee  was  awaiting  her  visitors  in  the  fii'st  room,  which  was  the 
drawing-room.  Her  large  eyes  were  dilated  with  surprise,  for  it  was  the 
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first  time  that  any  man,  except  Monte-Cristo,  had  entered.  She  was  sit- 
ting on  a  sofa  in  an  angle  of  the  room,  with  her  logs  crosscHl,  and  had 
made  for  herself,  as  it  were,  a  khid  of  nest  in  th(>  ridi  Indian  silks  ;ind 
embroideries.     Near  her  was  the  instrument  on  wliicli  she  had  just  been 


^  »"i\Vi^ 
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plaj^ng ;  it  was  elegantly  fashioned,  and  worthy  of  its  mistress.  On 
perceiving  Monte-C'visto,  she  rose  and  welcomed  him  with  a  kind  of 
smile  peculiar  to  herself,  expressive  at  once  of  filial  affection  and  of  love. 
Monte-Cristo  advanced  toward  her  and  extended  his  hand,  which  she, 
as  usual,  raised  to  her  lips. 
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Albert  remained  near  the  door,  fascinated  }3y  the  sight  of  sueli  sur- 
passing Ijeauty,  ]jeheld,  as  it  was,  for  the  first  time,  and  of  whicli  an 
inliahitant  of  more  nortliern  climes  could  form  no  idea. 

"  Whom  do  you  bring  ? "  asked  the  young  girl,  in  Romaic,  of  Monte- 
Cristo ;  "  is  it  a  brother,  a  friend,  a  simple  acquaintance,  or  an  enemy  ?  " 

"  A  friend,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  in  the  same  languag(^ 

"  What  is  his  name  ?  " 

"  Viscount  Albert ;  it  is  tlie  same  whom  I  rescued  from  the  hands  of 
the  banditti  at  Eome." 

"  In  what  language  would  you  like  me  to  converse  with  him  ? " 
Monte-Cristo  tui'ned  to  Albert.      "  Do  you  know  modern  Gfreek  ? " 
asked  he. 

"  Alas  !  no,"  said  Albert ;  "  nor  even  ancient  Greek,  my  dear  count ; 
never  had  Homer  or  Plato  a  poorer  or  more  scornful  scholar  than 
myself." 

"  Then,"  said  Haydee,  proving  by  her  remark  that  she  had  quite 
understood  Monte-Cristo's  question  and  Albert's  answer,  "  then  I  will 
speak  either  in  French  or  Italian,  if  my  lord  so  wills  it." 

Monte-Cristo  reflected  one  instant.  "  You  will  speak  in  Italian," 
said  he. 

Then,  tui-ning  toward  Albert, — "  It  is  a  pity  you  do  not  understand 
either  ancient  or  modern  Greek,  both  of  which  Haydee  speaks  so  fluently ; 
the  poor  child  will  be  obliged  to  talk  to  you  in  Italian,  which  wiU  give 
you  but  a  very  false  idea  of  her  powers  of  conversation." 

The  count  made  a  sign  to  Haydee  to  address  his  ^^dsitor.  "  Sir, 
you  are  welcome  as  the  friend  of  my  lord  and  master,"  she  said  in 
excellent  Tuscan,  and  with  that  soft  Roman  accent  which  makes  the  lan- 
guage of  Dante  as  sonorous  as  that  of  Homer.  "  Ali,  coffee  and  i>ipes." 
^Vhen  he  had  left  the  room  to  execute  the  orders  of  his  yormg  mistress, 
she  beckoned  Albert  to  approach  nearer  to  her.  Monte-Cristo  and  Mor- 
cerf  di'ew  their  seats  toward  a  small  table,  on  which  were  arranged 
music,  drawings,  and  vases  of  flowers.  Ali  then  entered,  bringing  coffee 
and  chibouks ;  as  to  Baptistin,  this  portion  of  the  building  was  inter- 
dicted to  him.    Albert  refused  the  -prpe  which  the  Nubian  offered  him. 

"  Oh,  take  it  —  take  it,"  said  the  count ;  "  Haydee  is  almost  as  civilized 
as  a  Parisian ;  the  smell  of  a  Havana  is  disagreeable  to  her,  but  the 
tobacco  of  the  East  is  a  perfume,  you  know." 

Ali  left  the  room.  The  cups  of  coffee  were  prepared,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  sugar-bowl  for  Albert.  Monte-Cristo  and  Haydee  took  the 
liquor  in  the  Arabian  manner, — that  is  to  say,  without  sugar.  Haydee 
took  the  Japan  porcelain  cup  in  her  little  slender  fingers,  and  conveyed 
it  to  her  mouth  with  all  the  innocent  pleasure  of  a  child  when  eating  or 
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(li'inkiiig  Romethiug  that  it  likes.  At  this  moment  two  women  entered, 
bringing  salvers  filled  with  ices  and  sherbet,  which  they  placed  on  two 
small  tables  appropriated  to  that  pnrpose. 

"  My  dear  host,  and  you,  siguora,"  said  Albert,  in  Italian,  "  excuse  my 
a]ipar(Mit  stupidity.  I  am  (|uite  bewildei-ed,  and  it  is  natural  that  it 
should  be  so.  Here  I  am  in  the  heart  of  Paris;  but  a  moment  age  I 
heard  the  rumbling  of  the  omnibuses  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells  of 
the  lemonade-sellers,  and  now  I  am  transported  to  the  East ;  not  such 
as  I  have  seen  it,  but  such  as  my  dreams  have  painted  it.  Oh !  signora, 
if  I  could  but  speak  Greek,  your  conversation,  added  to  the  fairy- 
seene  which  surrounds  me,  would  furnish  an  evening  that  I  coidd  never 
forget." 

"  I  speak  sufficient  Italian  to  converse  with  you,  sir,"  said  Haydee, 
quietly ;  "  and  if  you  like  what  is  Eastern,  I  wiU  do  my  best  to  make  you 
find  it  here." 

"  On  what  subject  shall  I  converse  with  her  ?"  said  Albert,  in  a  low 
tone  to  Monte-Cristo. 

"Just  what  you  please;  her  country,  her  youthful  reminiscences; 
or,  if  you  like  it  better,  you  can  talk  of  Rome,  Naples,  or  Florence." 

"  Oh !  "  said  Albert,  "  it  is  of  no  use  to  be  in  the  company  of  a  Greek 
if  one  converses  just  in  the  same  style  as  with  a  Parisian;  let  me  speak 
to  her  of  the  East." 

"  Do  so,  then,  for  of  all  themes  that  Avill  be  the  most  agreeable." 
Albert  turned  toward  Haydee.     "  At  what  age  did  you  leave  Greece, 
signora  I "  asked  he. 

"  When  I  was  but  five  years  old,"  replied  Haydee. 

"  And  have  you  any  recollection  of  your  country  ?  " 

"  When  I  shut  my  eyes  I  see  it  all  again.  The  mind  has  its  eyes  as 
well  as  the  body ;  the  former  may  forget ;  the  latter  always  remem- 
bers." 

"  And  how  far  back  into  the  past  do  your  recollections  extend  ?  " 

"I  could  scarcely  walk  when  my  mother,  who  was  called  Vasiliki, 
which  means  royal,"  said  the  young  girl,  tossing  her  head  proudly,  "  took 
me  by  the  hand,  and  after  putting  in  our  pru'se  all  the  money  we  jxjs- 
sessed,  we  went  out,  both  covered  with  veils,  to  solicit  alms  for  the 
prisoners,  saying,  'He  who  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord.' 
Then,  when  ovu-  purse  was  full,  we  returned  to  the  palace,  and  without 
saying  a  word  to  my  father,  we  sent  all  the  money  that  had  been  given 
to  us,  as  poor  women,  to  the  Imjonmenos  of  the  convent,  where  it  was 
divided  amongst  the  prisoners." 

"  And  how  old  were  you  at  that  time  ?  " 

"  I  was  three  years  old,"  said  Haydee. 
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"Then  you  remember  all  which  was  passing  around  you  when  you 
were  but  three  years  old  ? "  said  Albert. 

"  All." 

"Count,"  said  Albert,  in  a  low  tone  to  Moute-Cristo,  "do  allow  the 
signora  to  tell  me  sometliing  of  her  history.  You  prohibited  my  men- 
tioning my  father,  but  jjerhaps  she  will  speak  of  him,  and  you  have  no 
idea  how  delighted  I  should  be  to  hear  our  name  pronounced  by  such 
beautiful  lips." 

Monte-Cristo  turned  to  Haydee,  and  with  an  expressioji  of  counte- 
nance which  commanded  her  to  pay  the  most  implicit  attention  to  his 
words,  he  said  in  Greek,  "  Ilatpoc  [j.£v  atYjv  \LrfiB  zb  ovo[j.a  Trfjoooto')  7.al  Trpooo's'.o'.v 
stffs  YjiJiv."' — that  is,"  Tell  us  the  fate  of  your  father ;  but  neither  the  name 
of  the  traitor  nor  the  treason."  Haydee  sighed  deeply,  and  a  shade  of 
sadness  clouded  her  beautiful  Itrow. 

"'WTiat  are  you  sajdng  to  her?"  said  Morcerf,  in  an  undertone. 

"  I  again  reminded  her  that  you  were  a  friend,  and  that  she  need  not 
C(mceal  anything  from  you." 

"  Then,"  said  Albert,  "  this  pious  pilgrimage  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners 
was  your  first  rememl)rauc(» ;  what  is  the  next  '! " 

"  Oh !  then  I  remember  sitting  under  the  shade  of  some  sycamore 
trees,  on  the  borders  of  a  lake,  in  the  waters  of  which  the  ti'embling 
foliage  was  reflected  as  in  a  miiTor.  Under  the  oldest  and  thickest  of 
these  trees,  reclining  on  cushions,  sat  my  father ;  my  mother  was  at  his 
feet,  and  I,  childlike,  amused  myself  by  placing  Avith  his  long,  white  beard, 
which  descended  to  his  girdle,  or  with  the  diamond  hilt  of  the  cimeter 
attached  to  his  girdle.  Then,  from  time  to  time,  there  came  to  him  an 
All)aniau,  who  said  something,  to  which  I  paid  no  attention,  but  which 
he  always  answered  in  the  same  tone  of  voice,  either  '  KiU,'  or  '  Pardon.' " 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  said  Albert,  "to  hear  such  words  from  the  mouth 
of  any  but  an  actress  on  the  stage ;  and  one  needs  to  be  sajdng  to  one's 
self,  '  This  is  no  fiction,'  in  order  to  believe  it.  And  how  does  France 
appear  in  your  eyes,  accustomed  as  they  have  been  to  gaze  on  such 
enchanted  scenes  f  " 

"  I  think  it  is  a  fine  country,"  said  Haydee,  "  but  I  see  France  as  it 
really  is,  Ijecause  I  see  it  with  the  eyes  of  a  woman ;  whereas  my  own 
country,  which  I  saw  with  the  eyes  of  a  child,  is  enveloped  in  an  atmos- 
phere, luminous  or  otherwise,  according  as  my  remembrances  of  it  are 
sad  or  joyous." 

"  So  young,"  said  Albert,  falling  into  commonplace,  "  how  you  must 
have  suffered ! " 

Haydee  turned  her  eyes  toward  Moute-Cristo,  who,  making  at  the 
same  time  some  imperceptible  sign,  mm'mured : 
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"  Ei-i— 

"Notliing  is  so  impressed  on  tlio  mind  as  the  memory  of  eiii-ly  diilil- 
hood,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  scenes  I  have  described  to  y<^u, 
all  my  earliest  reminiscences  are  sad." 
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"  Speak,  speak,  signora,"  said  Albert,  "  I  am  listening  with  the  most 
intense  interest." 

Haydee  answered  with  a  melancholy  smile.     "  You  wish  me,  then,  to 
relate  the  history  of  my  past  sorrows  I "  said  she. 

"  I  beg  you  to  do  so,"  replied  Albert. 
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"  Well !  I  was  but  four  years  old,  when  one  night  I  was  suddenly 
awoke  by  my  mother.  We  were  in  the  palace  of  Janina  ;  she  snatched 
me  from  the  cushions  on  which  I  was  sleeping,  and  on  opening  my  eyes 
I  saw  hers  were  filled  with  tears.  She  took  me  away  without  speaking. 
When  I  saw  her  weeping,  I  began  to  cry  too.  '  Silence,  child  ! '  said  she. 
At  other  times,  in  spite  of  maternal  endearments  or  threats,  I  had,  with 
a  child's  caprice,  been  accustomed  to  continue  to  cry ;  but  on  this  occa- 
sion there  was  an  intonation  of  such  extreme  tei'ror  in  my  mother's  voice, 
that  I  ceased  at  once.  She  bore  me  rapidly  away.  I  saw  then  that  we 
were  descending  a  large  staircase ;  around  us  all  my  mother's  servants 
carrying  trunks,  bags,  ornaments,  jewels,  purses  of  gold,  were  hurrying 
away  in  the  greatest  distraction.  Behind  the  women  came  a  guard  of 
twenty  men,  armed  with  long  guns  and  pistols,  and  dressed  in  the  cos- 
tume which  the  Greeks  have  assumed  since  they  have  again  become  a 
nation.  You  may  imagine  there  was  something  startling  and  ominous," 
said  Haydee,  shaking  her  head,  and  turning  pale  at  the  mere  remem- 
bi'ance  of  the  scene,  "  in  this  long  file  of  slaves  and  women  only  half- 
aroused  from  sleep,  or  at  least,  so  they  appeared  to  me,  who  was  myself 
scarcely  awake.  Here  and  there,  on  the  walls  of  the  staircase,  were 
reflected  gigantic  shadows,  which  trembled  in  the  light  of  the  j)ine- 
torches." 

" '  Quick  ! '  said  a  voice  at  the  end  of  the  gallery.  This  voice  made 
every  one  bow  before  it,  like  the  wind  passing  over  a  field  of  corn.  As 
for  me,  it  made  me  tremble.  This  voice  was  that  of  my  father.  He 
marched  the  last,  clothed  in  his  splendid  robes,  and  holding  in  his  hand 
the  carbine  with  which  your  emperor  presented  hmi,  and  leaning  on 
his  favorite  Selim,  he  drove  us  all  before  him,  as  a  sheijherd  would  his 
stragghng  flock.  My  father,"  said  Haydee,  raising  her  head,  "  was  that 
illustrious  man  known  in  Europe  under  the  name  of  Ali  Tebelin,  pacha 
of  Janina,  and  before  whom  Turkey  trembled." 

Albert,  without  knowing  why,  started  on  hearing  these  words  pro- 
nounced with  such  a  haughty  and  dignified  accent ;  it  appeared  to  him  as 
if  there  was  something  supernaturally  gloomy  and  terrible  in  the  expres- 
sion which  gleamed  from  the  Ijrilliant  eyes  of  Haydee  at  this  moment ; 
she  appeared  like  a  Pythoness  evoking  a  specter,  as  she  recalled  to  his 
mind  the  remembrance  of  the  fearful  death  of  this  man,  to  the  news  of 
which  all  Europe  had  listened  with  horror. 

"  Soon,"  said  Haydee,  "  we  halted  on  our  march,  and  found  ourselves 
on  the  borders  of  a  lake.  My  mother  pressed  me  to  her  throbbing  heart, 
and,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces,  I  saw  my  father,  who  was  glancing 
anxiously  around.  Four  marble  steps  led  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  below  them  was  a  boat  floating.     From  where  we  stood  I  could  see. 
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in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  a  large  black  mass ;  it  was  the  kiosk  to  which 
we  were  going.  This  kiosk  appeai-ed  to  me  to  be  at  a  consideriiljle  dis- 
tance, perhaps  on  account  of  the  darkness.    We  stepijcd  iuto  the  boat. 


I  remember  well  that  the  oars  made  no  noise  whatever  in  striking  tlie 
water,  and  wIkmi  I  leaned  over  to  ascertain  the  cause,  I  saw  they  were 
muffled  with  the  sashes  of  our  Palicares.  Besides  the  rowers,  the  lioat 
contained  only  the  women,  my  father,  mother,  Selim,  and  myseK.     Tlu- 
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Palicares  had  remained  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  ;  kneehng  on  the  low- 
est of  the  marble  steps,  and  making  a  rampart  of  the  three  others,  iu 
case  of  i^ursuit.  Our  bark  flew  like  the  wind.  '  Why  does  the  boat  go 
so  fast  f '  asked  I  of  my  mother. 

"  '  Silence,  child  !  Hnsh !  we  are  flying.'  I  did  not  understand.  Wliy 
should  my  father  fly  t  —  he,  the  all-powerful  —  he,  before  whom  others 
were  accustomed  to  fly  —  he,  who  had  taken  for  his  device  — 

'  Tlicif  lidfr  iiic,  tlicii  1  he  11  fear  Die  .'' 

"  It  was  indeed  a  flight  which  my  father  was  trying  to  efl^ect.  I  have 
been  told  since  that  the  garrison  of  the  castle  of  Janina,  fatigued  with 

long  service " 

Here  Haydee  cast  a  significant  glance  at  Monte-Cristo,  whose  eyes 
had  ])een  riveted  on  her  countenance  during  the  whole  course  of  her  nar- 
I'ative.  The  young  girl  then  continued  slowly,  like  a  jjerson  who  is  either 
inventing  or  suppressing  some  feature  of  the  history  which  he  is  relating. 

"  You  were  saying,  signora,"  said  Albert,  who  was  paying  the  most 
implicit  attention  to  the  recital,  "  that  the  garrison  of  Janina,  fatigued 
with  long  service " 

"  Had  treated  with  the  Seraskier  Kourchid,  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
sultan  to  seize  my  father.  It  was  then  that  Ali  Tebelin  took  the  resolu- 
tion of  retu'ing,  after  having  sent  to  the  sultan  a  French  officer  in  whom 
he  reposed  great  confidence,  to  the  asylum  which  he  had  long  before 
prepared  for  himself,  and  which  he  called  Kataphi/fjion,  or  the  refuge." 

"  And  this  officer,"  asked  Albert,  "  do  yoii  remendjer  his  name, 
signora  ! " 

Monte-Cristo  exchanged  a  rapid  glance  with  the  young  girl,  which 
was  quite  unperceived  by  All)ert. 

"  No,"  said  she,  "  I  do  not  remember  it  just  at  this  moment ;  l)ut  if  it 
should  occiu-  to  me  presently,  I  will  tell  you." 

Albert  was  on  the  point  of  pronouncing  his  father's  name,  when 
Monte-Cristo  gently  held  up  his  finger  in  token  of  reproach ;  the  young- 
man  recollected  his  vow,  and  was  silent. 

"  It  was  toward  this  kiosk  that  we  were  rowing.  A  ground-floor, 
ornamented  with  arabesques,  loathing  its  terraces  in  the  water,  and 
another  floor,  looking  on  the  lake,  was  all  which  was  visible  to  the  eye. 
But  beneath  the  gi-ound-floor,  stretching  out  into  the  island,  was  a  large 
subterraneous  cavern,  to  which  my  mother,  myself,  and  the  women 
were  conducted.  In  this  place  were  together  60,000  purses  and  200 
barrels;  the  piirses  contained  25,000,000  of  money  in  gold,  and  the 
barrels  were  filled  with  30,000  pounds  of  gun-powder. 
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"Near  these  barrels  stood  Selini,  my  fatlier's  favorite,  wlioiii  I  men- 
tioned to  you  just  now.  He  was  on  watch  day  and  night,  witli  a  Uuice 
in  his  hand,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  Ughted  match,  and  he  had  ordisi's 
to  blowup  all  —  kiosk,  guards,  women,  gold,  and  AH  Tebelin  himself — 
at  the  first  signal  given  by  my  father.  I  remember  well  that  llui  slaves, 
knowing  this  terrible  deposit,  passed  days  and  nights  in  i)raying,  crying, 
and  groaning.  As  for  me,  I  can  never  forget  the  pale  complexion  and 
black  eye  of  the  young  soldier;  and  whenever  the  angel  of  death  comes 
down  to  me,  I  am  quite  sure  I  shall  recognize  Helim.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  long  we  remained  in  this  state;  at  that  period  I  did  not  even  know 
what  time  meant;  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  my  father  summoned  mc* 
and  my  mother  to  the  terrace  of  the  palace ;  these  were  my  hours  of 
recreation ;  I,  who  never  saw  anytliing  in  the  dismal  cavern  but  the 
gloomy  countenances  of  the  slaves  and  the  fiery  lance  of  Selim. 

"  My  father  was  endeavoring  to  pierce  with  his  eager  looks  the  remo- 
test verge  of  the  horizon,  examining  every  black  speck  which  appeared 
on  the  lake,  whilst  my  mother,  reclining  by  his  side,  rested  her  head  on 
his  shoulder,  and  I  played  at  his  feet,  adnnring  everything  I  saw  with 
that  innocence  of  childhood  which  magnifies  everything, —  the  h(>ights  of 
Pindus  on  the  horizon,  the  castle  of  Janina  rising  white  and  angular 
from  the  blue  waters  of  the  lake,  and  the  immense  masses  of  black  vege- 
tation which,  viewed  iii  the  distance,  gave  tli(^  idea  of  lichens  clinging 
to  the  rocks,  but  were,  in  reality,  gigantic  fir-trees  and  myrtles. 

"  One  morning  my  father  sent  for  us ;  we  found  the  pacha  calm,  but 
paler  than  usual.  '  Take  courage,  Vasiliki,'  said  he ;  '  to-day  arri\-es  the 
firman  of  the  master,  and  my  fate  will  be  decided.  If  my  pardon  be 
complete,  we  shall  return  triumphant  to  Jaidna ;  if  the  news  be  inau- 
spicious, we  must  fly  this  night.'  — '  But  supposing  our  enemy  should 
not  allow  us  to  do  so  ? '  said  my  mothei'. — '  ( )li !  make  yourself  easy  on 
that  head,' said  Ali,  smiling;  'Selim  and  his  flaming  lance  will  settle 
that  matter.  They  would  be  glad  to  see  me  dead,  but  they  would  not 
hke  themselves  to  die  with  me.' 

"  My  mother  only  answered  by  sighs  to  these  consolations,  which  she 
knew  did  not  come  from  my  father's  heart.  She  prepared  the  iced 
water  which  he  was  constantly  drinking,  for,  since  his  sojourn  at  the 
kiosk,  he  had  1)een  parched  by  a  most  \T.olent  fever,  after  which  she 
perfumed  his  white  beard  and  lighted  his  chibouk,  from  which  he 
sat  watching  the  smoke  for  hours  as  it  was  dissipated  in  air.  Presently 
he  made  such  a  sudden  movement  that  I  was  paralyzed  with  fear. 
Then,  without  taking  his  eyes  from  the  object  which  had  first  attracted 
his  attention,  he  ask(Hl  for  his  telescope.  My  mother  gave  it  to  him, 
looking  whiter  than  the  marble  against  which  she  leaned.     I  saw  my 
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fatlici-'s  liaiul  tremble.  'A  boat !  — two  ! — tlircie  ! '  mm-mured  my  fathe?- ; 
— 'four!'  He  theu  rose,  seiziug  his  arms  and  priming  his  pistols. 
'  Vasiliki,'  said  he  to  my  mother,  trembling  perceptiljly,  '  the  instant 
approaches  which  will  decide  everything.  In  the  space  of  half  an  hour 
we  shall  know  the  sultan's  answer.  Go  into  the  cavern  with  Haydee.' — 
'  I  will  not  quit  you,'  said  Vasiliki ;  '  if  you  die,  my  lord,  I  will  die 
with  you.' — 'Go  to  Selim  ! '  cried  my  father. — 'Adieu  !  my  lord,'  murmured 
my  mother,  determining  (juietly  to  wait  the  apijroach  of  death. — '  Take 
away  Vasiliki ! '  said  my  father  to  his  Palicares. 

"  As  for  me,  I  had  been  forgotten ;  I  ran  toward  him ;  he  saw  me  hold 
out  my  arms  to  him,  and  he  stooped  downi  and  pressed  my  forehead 
with  his  lijis.  Oh  !  that  kiss  !  it  was  the  last ;  it  is  still  on  my  forehead. 
On  descending,  we  distinguished  through  the  lattice-work  several  boats 
which  were  gradually  becoming  more  distinct.  At  first  they  were  like 
black  specks,  they  now  looked  like  Ijirds  skimming  the  surface  of  the 
waves.  During  this  time,  in  the  kiosk,  at  the  feet  of  my  father,  were 
seated  twenty  Palicares,  concealed  from  view  by  an  angle  of  the  wall,  and 
watching  with  eager  eyes  the  arrival  of  the  boats,  and  holding,  ready, 
their  long  guns  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  and  silver.  Cartridges  in 
gi'eat  numbers  were  Ijdng  scattered  on  the  floor ;  my  father  looked  at  his 
watch,  and  paced  up  and  down  in  anguish.  This  was  the  scene  which 
presented  itself  when  I  ciuitted  my  father  after  that  last  kiss. 

"  My  mother  and  I  traversed  the  jiassage  to  the  tavern.  Selim  was 
still  at  his  post,  and  smiled  sadly  on  us.  We  fetched  our  cushions  from 
the  other  end  of  the  tavern,  and  sat  down  by  Selim.  In  great  dangers 
the  devoted  ones  cling  to  each  other;  and,  young  as  I  was,  I  quite 
understood  that  some  imminent  danger  was  hanging  over  our  heads. 

Albert  had  often  heard,  not  from  his  father,  for  he  never  spoke  on 
the  subject,  but  from  strangers,  the  description  of  the  last  moments  of 
the  vizier  of  Janina ;  he  had  read  different  accounts  of  his  death,  but 
this  history  seemed  to  borrow  new  life  from  the  voice  and  expression 
of  the  young  girl ;  this  living  accent  and  melancholy  expression  at  once 
charmed  and  horrified  him. 

As  to  Haydee,  at  these  terrible  reminiscences,  she  ceased  speaking, 
her  head  leaning  on  her  hand  like  a  flower  in  a  storm,  and  her  eyes, 
gazing  on  vacancy,  seemed  still  to  see  the  gi-een  summit  of  Pindus,  and 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Janina,  a  magic  mirror,  reflecting  the 
somber  pictiu'e  which  she  sketched.  Monte-Cristo  looked  at  her  with 
an  indescribable  expression  of  interest  and  pity. 

"  Go  on,  my  child ! "  said  the  count,  in  the  Romaic  language. 

Haydee  looked  up  abruptly,  as  if  the  sonoroiis  tones  of  Monte- 
Cristo's  voice  had  awakened  her  from  a  dream,  and  she  resumed  her 
nan-ative. 
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"  It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  tlie  afternoon  ;  and  altliough  the  day 
■was  brilliant  out-of-doors,  we  were  in  tins  gloom  of  the  cavern.  One 
single  light  was  burning  there,  and  it  appeared  like  a  star  set  in  a  heaven 
of  blackness ;  it  was  Selim's  flaming  lance.     My  mother  was  a  Chi-istian, 
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and  she  prayed.  Selim  repeated  from  time  to  time  these  sacred  words : 
'  God  is  great ! '  However,  my  mother  had  still  some  hope.  As  she  was 
coming  down,  she  thought  she  recognized  the  Trench  oflacer  who  had 
been  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  in  whom  my  father  placed  so  much 
confidence,  for  he  knew  that  all  the  soldiers  of  the  French  sultan  were 
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natui'ally  noble  and  gener-ous.  She  advanced  some  steps  toward  the 
staircase,  and  listened.  '  They  are  approaching,'  said  she ;  '  perhaps 
they  bring  ns  peace  and  liberty ! ' 

"  '  What  do  you  fear,  Vasiliki  i '  said  Selini,  in  a  voice  at  ouce  so  gentle 
and  yet  so  proud  ;  '  if  they  do  not  bring  us  peace  we  will  give  them 
death.'  And  he  renewed  the  flame  of  his  lance  with  an  alacrity  which 
reminded  one  of  a  Dionysius  of  old  Ci*ete.  But  I,  who  was  only  a  little 
child,  was  terrified  Ity  this  courage,  which  appeai'ed  to  me  both  ferocious 
and  senseless,  and  I  recoiled  from  this  frightful  death  amidst  fire  and 
flame. 

"  My  mother  experienced  the  same  sensations,  for  I  felt  lier  tremble. 
'Mamma,  mamma,'  said  I,  'are  we  really  to  be  killed?'  And  at  the 
sound  of  my  voice  the  slaves  redoubled  their  cries  and  prayers. —  'My 
child,'  said  Vasiliki,  '  may  Grod  preserve  you  from  ever  wishing  for  that 
death  which  to-day  you  so  much  dread ! '  Then,  whisp(»ring  to  Selim, 
slie  asked  what  were  his  master's  orders.  '  If  he  send  me  his  poniard, 
it  will  signify  that  the  sultan's  intentions  are  not  favoi-able,  and  I  set 
fire  to  powder ;  if  he  send  me  his  ring,  the  sultan  pardons  him,  and  I 
leave  the  magazine.' — 'My  friend,'  said  my  mother,  'when  your  master's 
order  arrives,  if  it  is  the  poniard  which  he  semis,  instead  of  dispatching 
lis  by  that  death  which  we  both  dread,  kUl  us  with  this  same  poniard.' — 
'  Yes,  Vasiliki,'  replied  Selim,  tranquilly. 

"  Suddenly  we  heard  lou<l  cries  ;  we  listened :  they  wei'e  cries  of  joy ; 
the  name  of  the  French  officer  who  had  been  sent  to  Constantinople 
resounded  on  all  sides  amongst  our  Palicai-es ;  it  was  e\T.dent  that  he 
brought  the  answer  of  the  sultan,  and  that  it  was  favorable." 

"  And  do  you  not  remember  the  Frenchman's  name  f "  said  Morcerf, 
quite  ready  to  aid  the  memory  of  the  narrator.  Monte-Cristo  made  a 
sign  to  him  to  be  silent. 

"  I  do  not  recollect  it,"  said  Haydee. 

"  The  noise  increased,  steps  were  heard  approaching ;  they  were 
descending  the  steps  to  the  cavern.  Selim  made  ready  his  lance.  Soon 
a  figure  appeared  in  the  gray  twilight,  formed  by  the  few  rays  of  day- 
light which  found  their  way  in  the  entrance  of  the  cavern.  '  Who  are 
you  ? '  cried  Selim.  '  But  whoever  you  may  be,  I  charge  you  not  to 
advance  another  step.' — '  Gllory  to  the  Sultan  ! '  said  the  figure.  '  He 
grants  a  full  pardon  to  the  Vizier  Ali ;  and  not  only  gives  him  his  life 
but  restores  to  him  his  fortune  and  his  possessions.'  My  mother  uttered 
a  cry  of  joy,  and  clasped  me  to  her  bosom.  '  Stop  ! '  said  Selim,  seeing 
that  she  was  about  to  go  out;  'you  see  I  have  not  yet  received  the 
ring.' — '  Trv;e,'  said  my  mother.  And  she  fell  on  her  knees,  at  the 
same  time  holding  me  u]?  toward  heaven,  as  if  she  desired,  whilst  pray- 
ing to  God  in  my  Ijehalf,  to  i-aise  me  actually  to  his  presence." 
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Anfl  for  tlio  second  time  Haydee  stopped,  overeoine  by  such  vio-UiHt 
emotiou  that  the  perspiration  stood  upon  her  pale  brow,  and  her  stifled 
voice  seemed  hardly  able  to  find  utterance,  so  parched  and  dry  were  her 
throat  and  lips. 


Monte-Cristo  i^oured  a  little  ieed  water  into  a  glass,  and  i)resented 
it  to  her,  sajang,  with  a  mildness  in  which  was  also  a  shade  of  com- 
mand,— "  Courag'e."     Haydee  dried  her  eyes,  and  continued  : 

"  By  this  time  our  eyes,  habituated  to  the  darkness,  had  recognized 
the  messenger  of  the  pacha, — it  was  a  friend.  Selim  had  also  recognized 
him ;  but  the  brave  young  man  only  acknowledged  one  duty,  which  was 
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to  obey.  '  In  wliose  name  do  you  come  ? '  said  he  to  him. — '  I  come 
ill  the  name  of  om-  master,  Ah  Tebclin.' — '  If  you  come  from  Ah  liim- 
self,'  said  8ehm,  '  you  know  what  you  were  charged  to  remit  to  me  ? ' — 
'Yes,'  said  the  messenger,  'and  I  bring  you  his  ring.'  At  these 
words  he  raised  his  hand  above  Ids  head,  liut  it  was  too  far  off,  and 
there  was  not  hght  enough  for  Seliin,  where  he  was  standing,  to  dis- 
tinguish and  recognize  the  object  presented  to  his  view.  '  I  do  not  see 
what  you  have  in  yom*  hand,'  said  Selim. — 'Approach,  tlien,'  said  the 
messenger,  'or  I  will  come  nearer  to  you,  if  you  prefer  it.' — 'I  will 
agree  to  neither  one  nor  the  other,'  replied  the  young  soldier ;  '  place  the 
object  which  I  desire  to  see  in  that  ray  of  light  where  you  are,  and  retire 
whilst  I  examine  it.' — '  Be  it  so,'  said  the  envoy ;  and  he  retired,  after 
having  first  deposited  the  token  agreed  on  in  the  place  pointed  out. 

"  Oh !  how  our  hearts  palpitated ;  for  it  did,  indeed,  seem  to  ]je  a 
ring.  But  was  it  my  father's  ring  ?  SeUra,  still  holding  in  his  hand  the 
lighted  match,  walked  toward  the  opening  in  the  cavern,  and  aided  by 
the  ray  of  light,  picked  up  the  token. 

"'It  is  well!'  said  he,  kissing  it;  'it  is  my  master's  ring!'  And  throw- 
ing tile  match  on  the  ground,  he  trampled  on  it  and  extinguished  it. 
The  messenger  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  and  clapped  his  hands.  At  this 
signal  four  soldiers  of  the  Seraskier  Kourchid  suddenly  ajjpeared,  and 
Selim  fell  pierced  by  five  blows.  Each  man  had  stabbed  him  sepa- 
i-ately ;  and,  intoxicated  by  their  crime,  though  still  pale  with  fear,  they 
rushed  into  the  cavern  looking  to  see  if  there  was  any  fire,  and  rolhng 
themselves  on  the  bags  of  gold.  At  this  moment  my  mother  seized  me 
in  her  arms,  and  bounding  along  turnings,  known  only  to  oru'selves,  she 
arrived  at  a  private  stau'case  of  tlie  kiosk,  where  was  a  scene  of  fright- 
ful tumidt.  The  lower  rooms  were  entirely  filled  with  the  tchodoars  of 
Kourchid,  that  is  to  say,  with  oru'  enemies.  Just  as  my  mother  was  on 
the  point  of  pushing  open  a  small  door,  we  heard  the  voice  of  the  pacha 
loud  and  threatening.  My  mother  applied  her  eye  to  the  crack  lietween 
the  boards ;  I  luckily  found  a  small  oi^ening,  and  looked  in.  '  What  do 
you  want '? '  said  my  father  to  some  2:)eople  who  were  holding  a  paper 
iuscril)ed  with  characters  of  gold. —  '"What  we  want,'  replied  one  of 
them,  '  is  to  communicate  to  you  the  Avill  of  his  highness.  Do  you  see 
this  firman  ? ' — '  I  do,'  said  my  father. — '  Well,  read  it ;  he  demands  yom- 
head.' 

"My  father  answered  with  a  loud  laugh,  more  frightful  than  any 
threat,  and  he  had  not  ceased  when  two  pistol-shots  were  discharged  by 
his  hands,  and  killed  two  men.  The  Palicares,  who  were  lying  around, 
sprang  up  and  fired ;  and  the  room  was  filled  with  fire  and  smoke.  At 
the  same  instant  the  firing  began  on  the  other  side,  and  the  balls  pene- 
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trated  the  boards  all  round  us.  Oh !  how  noble,  how  gi-and,  was  the 
vizier,  my  father,  in  the  midst  of  the  balls,  his  cimeter  in  his  hand,  and 
his  face  black  with  powder !  How  his  enemies  fled  before  him  !  '  Sclim  ! 
Selim  ! '  cried  he,  'guardian  of  the  fire,  do  your  tluty ! ' — '  Seliiu  is  dead  ! ' 


replied  a  voice,  which  seemed  to  come  from  the  depths  of  the  earth, '  and 
you  are  lost,  Ali ! '  At  the  same  moment  an  explosion  was  heard,  and 
the  floor  of  the  r(wm  was  shivered  to  atoms  ;  the  tchodoars  were  firing 
underneath;  three  or  four  Palicares  fell  with  their  bodies  literally 
plowed  with  wounds. 
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"  My  fatlicr  liowlod  aloud ;  he  plunged  his  fingers  into  the  holes  which 
the  balls  had  made,  and  tore  ui)  one  of  the  planks  eutu-e.  But  imme- 
diately througli  this  opening  twenty  shots  were  fired,  and  the  flame,  rush- 
ing up  like  fire  from  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  gained  tin;  tapestry,  which 
it  devoiu'ed.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  frightful  tumult  and  these  terrific 
cries,  two  reports,  fearfully  distinct,  followed  by  two  shrieks  more  heart- 
i-endiug  than  all,  froze  me  with  tei-ror;  these  two  shots  had  mortally 
wounded  my  father,  and  it  was  he  who  had  given  utterance  to  these 
fiiglitful  cries.  However,  he  remained  standing,  clinging  to  a  window. 
My  mother  tried  to  force  the  door,  that  she  might  go  and  die  with  him, 
but  it  was  fastened  on  the  inside.  All  around  him  wei'e  lying  the  Pali- 
cares,  writhing  in  the  death-throw,  whilst  two  or  three,  who  were  only 
slightly  wounded,  sprang  from  the  wandows.  At  this  crisis  the  whole 
flooring  suddenly  gave  way ;  my  father  fell  on  one  knee,  and  at  the  same 
moment  twenty  hands  were  thrust  forth,  armed  Avith  sabers,  pistols,  and 
poniards — twenty  blows  were  instantaneously  directed  against  one  man, 
and  my  father  disappeared  in  a  whirlwind  of  fire  kindled  by  these  demons, 
as  if  hell  itself  were  opening  beneath  his  feet.  I  felt  myself  fall  to  the 
ground  ;  it  was  my  mother  who  had  fainted." 

Haydee's  arms  fell  by  her  side,  and  she  uttered  a  deep  groan,  at  the 
same  time  looking  toward  the  count,  as  if  to  ask  if  he  were  satisfied  with 
her  obedience  to  his  commands. 

Monte-Cristo  rose  and  approached  her ;  he  took  her  hand,  and  said 
to  her  in  Romaic : 

"  Calm  ycHirself ,  my  dear  child,  and  take  courage  in  remembering  that 
there  is  a  Uod  who  will  punish  traitors." 

"  It  is  a  frightful  story,  count,"  said  Albert,  terrified  at  the  paleness  of 
Haydee's  countenance,  "  and  I  reproach  myself  now  for  haAdng  been  so 
cruelly  thoughtless." 

"  Uh,  it  is  nothing ! "  said  Monte-Cristo.  Then  patting  the  young  gii-J 
on  the  head,  he  continued : 

"  Haydee  is  very  com-ageous  ;  and  she  sometimes  even  finds  consola- 
tion in  the  recital  of  her  misfortunes." 

"  Because,  my  lord,"  said  Haydee,  eagerly,  "  my  miseries  recall  to  me 
your  goodness." 

Albert  looked  at  her  with  curiosity,  for  she  had  not  yet  related  w^hat 
he  most  desired  to  know, — namely,  how  she  had  become  the  slave  of  the 
count.  Haydee  saw  at  a  glance  the  same  expression  in  the  countenances 
of  her  two  auditors ;  she  continued : 

"  When  my  mother  recovered  her  senses  we  were  before  the  Seraskier. 
'  Kill  me,'  said  she,  '  but  spare  the  honor  of  the  widow  of  Ali.' — '  It  is  not 
me  to  whom  you  must  addi'ess  yourself,'  said  Kourchid. — '  To  whom, 
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then  f ' — '  To  your  new  master.' — '  Who  uiid  whoi'e  is  he  ? ' — '  He  is  here.' 
And  Kourehid  pointed  out  one  who  had  more  than  any  contributed  to 
the  death  of  my  father,"  said  Haydee,  in  a  tone  of  chastened  anger. 
"  Then,"  said  Albert,  "  you  became  the  property  of  this  man  ? " 


"  No,"  rephed  Haydee,  "  he  did  not  dare  to  keep  us,  so  we  were  sold  to 
some  slave-merchants  who  were  going  to  Constantinople.  "W  e  traversed 
Greece,  and  arrived  half  dead  at  the  imperial  gates.  They  were  sm- 
rouuded  by  a  crowd  of  people,  who  opened  a  way  for  us  to  pass,  when, 
suddenly,  my  mother,  following  with  her  eyes  the  looks  of  the  crowd, 
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uttered  a  jjiereing  ctv,  iiiid  fell  to  the  groiiiid,  jiointing,  as  slie  did  so, 
to  a  head  over  the  gate.     Above  it  were  inscribed  these  woi'ds  : 

'  Tills  /'i-  tlic  licail  (ij  All  Tvbcllii,  J'atlia  of  Junhia.'' 

"I  cried  bitterly,  and  tried  to  raise  my  mother  from  tlie  earth,  but 
she  was  dead  !  I  was  taken  to  the  slave-market,  and  was  purchased  by 
a  rich  Ai-meniau.  He  caused  me  to  be  instructed,  gave  me  masters,  and 
when  I  was  thirteen  years  of  age  he  sold  me  to  the  Sultan  Mahmoud." 

"  Of  whom  I  bought  her,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  "  as  I  told  you,  Albert, 
with  the  emerald  whicdi  foriBed  a  match  to  the  one  I  had  made  into  a 
box  for  tlie  ]>urpose  of  holding  my  pastilles  of  hashish." 

"  Oh  !  yf)u  are  good  !  you  are  great !  my  lord ! "  said  Haydee,  kissing 
the  count's  hand,  "and  I  am  very  fortunate  in  belonging  to  such  a 
master." 

Albert  remained  quite  bewildered  with  all  that  he  had  seen  and 
heard. 

"  Come !  finish  your  cup  of  coffee,"  said  Monte-Cnsto ;  "  the  history 
is  ended." 


CHAPTER    LXXVIII 


NEWS    FEOM    JANINA 


RANZ  (luitted  the  oliaml)er  of  Noirtier  so  agitated  and  tvem- 

]  )liiig  tliat  Valeutiue  herself  would  have  pitied  him.    V'illefort 

had  only  just  given  utterance  to  a  few  incoherent  sentences, 

and  then  retired  to  his  study,  where  he  received  about  two 

lours  afterward  the  following  letter: 

"  After  the  disclosure  made  this  morniug,  M.  Noirtier  dc  Villefort  cannot  siippose 
any  alhanoe  possible  between  his  family  and  that  of  M.  Franz  d'Epinay.  M.  d'Epuiay 
is  astonished  that  M.  de  Villefort,  who  appeared  to  be  aware  of  the  cu'cumstances  detailed 
this  morning,  should  not  have  anticipated  him  in  this  announcement." 

No  one  who  had  seen  the  magistrate  at  this  moment  would  have 
supposed  that  he  had  anticipated  the  blow;  it  certainly  never  had 
occurred  to  him  that  his  father  would  carry  candor,  or  rather  rudeness, 
so  far  as  to  relate  such  a  history.  lu  truth,  Noirtiei',  who  never  cai'ed 
for  the  opinion  of  his  son,  had  never  explained  the  affau-  to  Villefort,  so 
that  he  had  always  believed  that  the  General  de  Quesnel,  or  the  Baron 
d'Epinay,  as  he  was  styled,  according  as  the  speaker  wished  to  use  the 
title  he  had  won  for  himself,  or  that  conferred  by  others,  fell  the  victim 
of  assassination,  and  not  that  he  was  killed  fairly  in  a  duel.  This  harsh 
letter,  from  a  young  man  generally  so  respectful,  struck  a  mortal  blow 
at  the  pride  of  Villefort. 

Hardly  had  he  read  the  letter,  when  his  wife  entered.  The  departm-e 
of  Franz,  when  summoned  by  Noirtier,  had  so  much  astonished  every 
one,  that  the  position  of  Madame  de  Villefort,  left  alone  with  the  notary 
and  the  witnesses,  became  every  moment  more  embarrassing.  Deter- 
mined to  bear  it  no  longer,  she  left  the  room,  sajing  she  was  going  to 
see  what  had  hapjaened. 

Villefort  told  her  that  an  explanation  had  taken  place  between 
Noirtier,  d'Epinay,  and  himself,  and  that  the  marriage  of  Valentine  and 
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Franz  was  broken  oflf.  This  was  an  awkward  thing  to  have  to  report  to 
those  who  were  waiting.  She,  therefore,  contented  herself  with  saying 
that  Noirtier  having,  at  the  connueneement  (jf  the  discussion,  Ijeen 
attacked  by  a  sort  of  apoplectic  fit,  the  affair  would  necessarily  be 
dc^ferred  for  some  days  longer.  This  news,  false  as  it  was,  followed  so 
singularly  in  the  train  of  the  two  similar  misfortunes,  that  th(^  auditors 
were  astonished  and  retired  without  a  remark. 

During  this  time,  Valentine,  at  once  terrified  and  happy,  after  hav- 
ing embraced  and  thanked  the  feelile  old  man  for  thus  breaking,  with  a 
single  Ijlow,  the  chain  which  sIk^  had  considered  as  indissoluble,  asked 
leave  to  retire  to  her  own  room,  in  order  to  recover  her  composure. 
Noirtier  looke<l  the  i)ermission  which  she  solicited.  But  instead  of  going 
to  her  own  room,  Valentine,  having  once  gained  her  liljerty,  entered  the 
gallery,  and  opening  a  small  door  at  the  end  of  it,  found  herself  at  once 
in  the  garden. 

In  the  nudst  of  all  the  strange  events  which  had  crowded  one  on  the 
other,  an  indefinable  sentiment  of  dread  had  taken  possession  of  Valen- 
tine's mind.  She  expected  every  moment  that  she  should  see  Morrel 
appear,  pale  and  tremlding,  to  forltid  the  signing  of  the  contract,  like 
the  Lord  of  Ravenswood  in  "  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor." 

It  was  high  time  for  her  to  make  her  appearance  at  the  gate,  for 
Maximilian  had  long  awaited  her  coming.  He  had  guessed  what  was 
going  on  when  he  saw  Franz  (piit  the  cemetery  with  Villefort.  He  fol- 
lowed him,  saw  him  enter,  afterwai'd  go  out,  and  then  reenter  with 
Albert  and  Chateau-Renaud.  He  had  no  Lniger  any  doubt ;  he  there- 
fore quickly  hid  himself  in  the  inclosiu'e,  i)repared  for  all  events,  and 
certain  that  Valentine  would  hasten  to  him  the  first  moment  she  could. 
He  was  not  mistaken  ;  his  eye,  peering  through  the  wooden  partition, 
soon  discovered  the  young  girl,  who,  throwing  aside  all  her  usual  pre- 
cautions, walked  at  once  to  the  gate.  The  first  glance  which  Maximilian 
directed  toward  her  entirely  re-assured  him ;  the  first  words  she  pro- 
nounced made  his  heart  bound  with  delight. 
"  We  are  saved  ! "  said  Valentine. 

"  Saved !  "  repeated  Morrel,  not  being  able  to  conceive  such  intense 
happiness ;  "  by  whom  ?  " 

"  By  my  grandfather.     Oh,  Morrel !  pray  love  him  well !  " 

Morrel  swore  to  love  him  with  all  his  soul ;  and  at  that  moment  he 
could  safely  promise  to  do  so,  for  he  was  not  content  to  love  liim  merely 
as  a  friend  or  even  as  a  father,  he  worshiped  him  as  a  god. 

"  Biit  tell  me,  Valentine,  how  has  it  all  been  effected  ?  what  strange 
means  has  he  used  ?" 
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Valentine  was  on  1lu>  point  of  relating  all,  Init  she  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  there  was  a  teriible  secret  wliidi  concerned  others  as  well  as 
her  grandfather,  and  she  said : 

"  At  some  future  time  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it." 

''  But  when  will  that  be  f " 

"  When  I  am  yoi;r  wife." 
The  conversation  had  now  turned  upon  a  topic  that  made  Morrel 
ready  to  accede  to  anything.  He  was,  therefore,  satisfied  with  what  he 
had  just  heard,  and  which  was  enough  for  one  day.  However,  he  would 
not  leave  without  the  promise  of  seeing  Valentine  again  the  next  nigiit. 
Valentine  promised  all  that  Morrel  required  of  her,  and  certainly  it  was 
less  difficult  now  for  her  to  believe  that  she  should  maiTy  Maximiliiin 
than  it  was  an  hour  ago  to  assure  herself  that  she  should  not  mai-i'v 
Franz. 

During  the  time  occupied  by  the  interview  we  have  just  detailed, 
Madame  de  Villefort  had  gone  to  visit  Noirtier.  The  old  man  looked 
at  her  with  that  stern  and  forbidding  expression  with  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  receive  her. 

"  Sir,"  said  she,  "  it  is  superfluous  for  me  to  tell  you  that  Valentine's 
marriage  is  broken  off,  since  it  was  here  that  the  rupture  took  |ilace." 
Noirtier's  countenance  remained  immovable. 

"  But  one  thing  I  do  not  think  you  are  aware  of ;  that  is,  that  I  have 
always  been  opposed  to  this  marriage,  and  that  it  was  entered  into 
entu-ely  without  my  consent." 

Noirtier  regarded  his  daughter-in-law  with  the  look  of  a  man  desir- 
ing an  explanation. 

"  Now  that  this  marriage,  which  I  know  you  so  nmch  disliked,  is  done 
away  -with,  I  come  to  you  on  an  errand  which  neither  M.  de  Villefort 
nor  Valentine  cordd  consistently  undertake." 

Noirtier's  eyes  demanded  the  natui'e  of  her  mission. 

"  I  come  to  entreat  you,  sir,"  continued  Madame  de  Villefort,  "  as  the 
only  one  who  has  the  right,  inasmuch  as  I  am  the  only  one  who  will 
receive  no  benefit.  I  come  to  entreat  you  to  restore,  not  your  love, 
for  that  she  has  always  possessed,  but  your  fortune  to  yoiu'  grand- 
daughter." 

There  was  a  doubtful  expression  in  Noirtier's  eyes ;  he  was  evidently 
trying  to  discover  the  motive  of  this  proceeding,  and  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  doing  so. 

"  May  I  hope,  sir,"  said  Madame  de  Villefort,  "  that  your  intentions 
accord  with  my  request  f  " 

Noirtier  made  a  sign  that  they  did. 
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"  In  that  ease,  sir,"  rejoined  Madame  de  Villefort,  "  I  withtb-aw,  gi'ate- 
ful  and  happy."     She  then  l)owed  to  Noirtier  and  r<4ired. 

Th(>  next  day  Noirtier  sent  for  the  notary ;  the  tirst  will  was  torn  up 
and  a  second  made,  in  which  he  left  the  whole  of  his  fortune  to  Valen- 
tine, on  condition  that  she  should  never  be  sejiarated  from  him.  It  was 
then  generally  reported  that  Mademoiselle  de  Villefort,  the  heiress  of 
the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  de  Saint-Meran,  and  restored  to  the  good 
graces  of  her  grandfather,  would  ultimately  have  an  income  of  three 
hundred  thousand  livres. 

Whilst  the  engagement  was  being  ln-oken  at  the  house  of  Ville- 
fort, Morcei-f  had  received  the  visit  of  Monte-Cristo,  and  to  show  his 
regard  for  Danglars,  he  assumed  his  dress  uniform  of  lieutenant-general 
with  all  his  orders,  ordered  his  best  horses,  and  drove  to  the  Eue  de  la 
Chaussee  d'Antin.  Danglars  was  balancing  his  monthly  accounts,  and 
it  was  not  the  best  time  for  finding  him  in  good  humor.  At  the  first 
sight  of  his  old  friend,  Danglars  assumed  his  majestic  air  and  settled 
himself  in  his  easy-chair. 

Morcerf,  usually  so  formal,  had  assumed  an  affable  and  smiling 
manner,  and  feeling  sure  that  the  overture  he  was  about  to  make  would 
be  well  received,  he  did  not  adopt  any  manoeuvres,  but  went  at  once 
straight  to  the  point. 

"  Well,  baron,"  said  he,  "  here  I  am  at  last ;  some  time  has  elapsed 
since  our  plans  were  formed,  and  they  are  not  yet  executed." 

Morcerf  paused  at  these  words,  to  see  the  brow  of  Danglars  cleared 
of  the  cloud  which  he  attributed  to  his  silence ;  l)ut,  on  the  contrary, 
to  his  great  surprise  it  grew  darker  and  more  imjiassible. 

"  To  what  do  you  allude,  M.  le  Comte  t "  said  Danglars,  as  if  he  was 
trying  in  vain  to  guess  at  the  meaning  of  the  general's  words. 

"  Ah ! "  said  Morcerf ;  "I  see  you  are  a  stickler  for  f onus,  my  dear 
sir,  and  you  remind  me  that  the  ceremonial  rites  should  not  be  omitted. 
Mafot  !  I  beg  yoiu'  pardon,  bi;t  as  I  have  but  one  son,  and  it  is  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  thought  of  marrying  him,  I  am  stiU  ser%ang  my 
apprenticeship,  you  know :  come,  I  will  do  my  duty." 

And  Morcerf,  with  a  forced  smile,  rose,  and  making  a  low  bow  to 
Danglars,  said: 

"M.  le  Baron,  I  have  the  honor  of  asking  of  you  the  hand  of 
Mademoiselle  Eugenie  Danglars  for  my  son.  Viscount  Albert  de 
Morcerf." 

But  Danglai's,  instead  of  receiving  this  address  in  the  favorable 
manner  which  Morcerf  had  expected,  knit  his  brow,  and  without  invit- 
ing the  count,  who  was  still  standing,  to  take  a  seat,  he  said : 

"M.  le  Comte,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reflect  before  I  give  you  an 
answer." 
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"To  reflect!"  said  Morccif,  moiv  iiml  more  astonished;  "have  you 
uot  had  ('ii()n<;h  time  for  reflection  during  the  eight  years  since  this 
marriage  was  flrst  discussed  ? " 

"M.  le  Comte,"  said  the  bankei-,  "tilings  are  constantly  occin-ring  to 
induce  us  to  remodel  what  we  have  deemed  arranged." 

"I  do  not  understand  yon,  M.  Ic  Baron,"  said  Morccif. 

"1  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  during  tiie  last  fortniglit  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances   " 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Morcerf,  "l)ut  is  it  a  play  we  are  acting?" 

"  A  play  f  " 

"Yes;  let  us  come  more  to  tlic  jioint." 

"  That  is  quite  my  desire." 

"You  have  seen  M.  de  Monte-C!risto,  have  you  not  ?" 

"  I  see  him  very  often,"  said  Danglars,  drawing  himself  up ;  "  he  is  a 
particular  friend  of  mine." 

"Well,  in  one  of  your  late  conversations  with  him,  you  said  that  I 
appeared  to  be  forgetful  and  irresolute  concerning  this  marriage,  did 
you  not  ?  " 

"  I  did  say  so." 

"Well,  here  I  am,  ]iroving  at  once  that  I  am  really  neither  the  one  noi- 
the  other,  by  siimnioning  you  to  keep  your  promise." 
Danglars  did  not  answer. 

"  Have  you  so  soon  changed  your  nnnd,"  added  Morcerf,  "  or  have 
you  only  provoked  my  request  that  you  may  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing me  humbled  ? " 

Danglars,  seeing  that  if  he  continued  the  conversation  in  the  same 
tone  in  which  he  had  begun  it,  the  w^hole  thing  might  turn  out  tf*  his 
own  disadvantage,  turned  to  Morcerf,  and  said: 

" M.  le  Comte,  you  are  right  to  lie  sui-prised  at  my  reserve,  and  I 
assure  you  it  costs  me  much  to  act  in  such  a  manner ;  but,  believe  me 
that  imperative  necessity  enjoins  it." 

"These  are  all  so  many  empty  words,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Moi-cerf; 
"they  might  satisfy  a  new  acquaintance,  but  the  Count  de  Morcerf 
does  not  rank  in  that  list ;  and  when  a  man  like  him  comes  to  anotlier, 
recalls  to  him  his  plighted  word,  and  this  man  fails  to  redeem  the  pledge, 
he  has,  at  least,  a  right  to  exact  from  him  a  good  reason  for  so  doing." 
Danglars  was  a  coward,  but  did  not  wish  to  appear  so ;  he  was  piqued 
at  the  tone  which  Morcerf  had  just  assumed. 

"  I  am  not  without  a  good  reason  for  my  conduct,"  replied  the  banker. 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  say  t " 

"  I  mean  to  say,  that  I  have  a  good  reason,  but  that  it  is  difficult  to 
explain." 

"  You  must  be  aware,  at  all  events,  that  I  cannot  be  put  off  by  your 
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silence;  but  one  thing  at  least  is  clear,  wiiidi  is,  thai  you  decline  allying 
yourself  with  my  family." 

"No,  sii-,"  said  Danglars;  "  I  merely  suspend  my  decision,  that  is  all." 

"And  do  you  really  flatter  yourself  that  I  shall  yield  to  all  your 
caprices,  and  ({uietly  and  huiiildy  await  the  time  of  again  being  received 
into  your  good  graces  ? " 

"Then,  M.  le  Couite,  if  you  will  not  wait,  we  must  kxtk  upon  these 
projects  as  if  they  had  never  been  entertained." 

The  count  bit  his  lii^s  till  the  blood  almost  started,  to  jirevciit  tlie 
ebullition  of  anger  which  his  proud  and  irritable  tempisr  scarcely  allowed 
him  to  restrain ;  luiderstanding,  however,  that  in  the  present  state  of 
things  the  laugh  would  decidedly  lie  against  liim,  he  turned  from  the 
door,  toward  which  he  had  l)een  directing  his  steps,  and  again  con- 
fronted the  banker.  A  cloud  settled  on  his  brow,  evincing  decided 
anxiety  and  uneasiness,  instead  of  the  expression  of  offended  pride 
which  had  lately  reigned  there. 

"My  dear  Danglars,"  said  Morcerf,  "we  have  been  acquainted  for 
many  years,  and  consequently  wo  ought  to  make  some  allowance  for 
each  other's  failings.  You  owe  me  an  explanation,  and  really  it  is  but 
fair  that  I  should  know  what  unfortunate  circumstance  has  deprived 
my  son  of  your  favtir." 

"  It  is  no  personal  feeling  toward  the  viseoiint,  that  is  all  I  can  say, 
sir,"  replied  Danglars,  who  resumed  his  insolent  manner  as  soon  as  he 
perceived  that  Morcerf  was  a  litth'  softened  and  calmed  down. 

"  And  toward  whom  do  you  bear  this  personal  ill-feeling  then  ? "  said 
JVIorcerf,  turning  pale  with  anger.  The  expression  of  the  count's  face 
had  not  remained  unperceived  by  the  bankei' ;  he  fixed  on  him  a  look  of 
greater  assurance  than  l.)efore,  and  said : 

"  You  woidd  thank  me  for  not  going  further  into  particulars." 
A  trembling,  caused  by  suppressed  rage,  shook  the  whole  frame  of 
the  count,  and  making  a  violent  effort  over  himself  he  said  : 

"  I  have  a  right  to  insist  on  your  gi"\dug  me  an  explanation.  Is  it 
Madame  de  Morcerf  who  has  displeased  you  f  is  it  my  fortune  which 
you  find  insufificient  ?  is  it  because  my  opinions  differ  from  yom-s  f  " 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  sir,"  replied  Danglars ;  "  if  such  had  been  the 
case,  I  only  should  have  been  to  blame,  inasmuch  as  I  was  awai'e  of  all 
these  things  when  I  made  the  engagement.  No,  do  not  seek  any  longer 
to  discover  the  reason.  Let  us  adopt  the  middle  course,  namely,  delay, 
which  implies  neither  a  rupture  nor  an  engagement.  There  is  no  hurry. 
My  daughtei-  is  only  seventeen  years  old,  and  your  son  twenty-one. 
WQiilst  we  wait,  time  will  be  progressing,  events  will  succeed  each  other, 
things  which  yesterday  look  obscvire,  appear  but  too  clear  to-morrow,  and 
sometimes  the  lapse  of  a  day,  will  destroy  the  most  cruel  calumnies." 
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"  Calumnies,  did  yon  say,  sir  ? "  ci-icd  Morcerf,  turning  livid  with  rage. 
"  Does  any  one  dare  to  slander  me  I" 

"M.  le  Comte,  I  told  you  that  T  r-onsidcred  it  best  to  avoid  all  ex])lana- 
tiou." 

"  Then,  sir,  I  am  patiently  to  submit  to  your-  refusal  ?  " 

"Painful  for  me  aliove  all;  yes,  more  jiainful  to  me  than  to  you,  for  T 
had  reckoned  on  the  hon(n-  of  youi-  allianee,  and  the  breaking  off  of  a 
marriage-contract  always  injru'es  the  lady  more  than  the  gentleman." 

"Enough,  sii',"  said  Morcerf,  "we  will  speak  no  more  on  the  sul)- 
ject." 

And  clenching  his  gloves  with  passion,  lie  left  the  apail incut. 
Danglars  remarked  that  during  the  whole  conversation  Morcerf  had 
never  once  dared  to  ask  if  it  was  on  his  own,  Morcerf's,  accoinil  tliat 
Danglars  recalled  his  word. 

That  evening  there  was  a  long  conference  between  several  tVicuds, 
and  Cavalcanti,  who  had  remained  in  the  drawing-room  witli  tlic  ladies, 
was  the  last  to  leave  the  house  of  the  banker. 

The  next  morning,  directly  he  awoke,  Danglars  asked  for  liic  news- 
papers; they  were  brought  to  him;  he  laid  aside  three  or  four,  and  at 
least  fixed  on  VTnipartial :  it  was  the  paper  of  which  Beaucliain|i  was  the 
chief  editor.  He  hastily  tore  oft'  the  cover,  opened  the  journal  with 
nervous  precipitation,  passed  contemptuously  over  the  city  column,  and 
arriving  at  the  miscellaneous  intelligence,  sto]ii)ed,  with  a  malicious 
smile,  at  a  paragraph  headed : 

('()rrfsj)(jiHl('iHc   ffdiii  .hdi'iixi. 

"Very  good!"  ol)serv<'d  Danglars,  after  having  read  the  paragi'aph, 
"  here  is  a  little  article  on  Colonel  Fernand,  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
will  render  the  explanation  which  the  C-ount  de  Morcerf  reciuired  of  me 
perfectly  unnecessary." 

At  the  same  moment,  that  is,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Albert 
de  Morcerf,  dressed  in  a  black  coat  buttoned  up  to  his  chin,  was  walk- 
ing with  a  quick  step  to  Monte-Cristo's  house  in  the  Champs  Elysees. 
When  he  presented  himself  at  the  gate  the  porter  informed  him  that  the 
count  had  gone  out  about  half  an  hour  previously. 

"  Did  he  take  Bai)tistin  with  him  f " 

"  No,  M.  le  Vicomte." 

"  Call  him  then ;  I  wish  to  speak  to  him." 
The  coiicieiy/c  went  to  seek  the  valet-de-chambre,  and  retm-ned  with 
him  in  an  instant. 

"My  good  friend,"  said  Alliert,  "I  beg  pardon  for  my  intrusion;  but 
I  was  anxious  to  know  from  vou  if  vour  master  was  reiillv  out." 
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"He  is  really  out,  sir,"  replied  Baptistin. 

"  Out,  oven  to  iiic  t " 

"  1  know  how  happy  my  lua.ster  always  is  to  receive  M.  Ic  (_'(;iiite," 
said  Baptistin;  "and  I  should  therefore  never  include  him  in  any 
general  order." 

"  You  are  right ;  and  now  I  wish  to  see  him  on  an  atfair  of  great 
importance ;  do  you  think  it  will  be  long  before  he  comes  in  I " 

"No,  I  think  not;  iny  he  ordered  his  breakfast  at  ten  o'clock." 

"Well,  I  will  go  and  take  a  turn  in  the  Chamjis  Elysees,  and  at  ten 
o'clock  1  will  return  here;  meanwhile,  if  M.  le  Comte  should  come  in, 
will  you  beg  him  not  to  go  out  again  without  seeing  me  ? " 

"You  may  depend  on  my  doing  so,  sir,"  said  Baptistin. 
All)ert  left  they/rtr/v  in  which  he  had  come  standing  at  the  door  of 
the  count,  intending  to  take  a  turn  on  foot.  As  he  was  passing  the  Allee 
des  Veuves,  he  thought  he  saw  the  count's  horses  standing  at  (xosset's 
shooting-gallery;  he  approac-hed,  and  soon  recognized  the  coachman. 

"  Is  M.  le  Comte  shooting  in  the  gallery  ?  "  said  Morcerf. 

"  Yes,  sii',"  replied  the  coachman.  Whilst  he  was  speaking,  Albert 
had  heard  the  report  of  two  or  three  pistol-shots.  He  entered,  and  on 
his  way  met  the  waiter. 

"Excuse  me,  M.  le  Vicomte,"  said  the  lad;  "but  will  you  have  the 
kindness  to  wait  a  moment  f " 

"What  for,  Philip?"  asked  Albert,  who,  Ijeing  a  constant  visitor 
there,  did  not  understand  this  opposition  to  his  entrance. 

"  Because  the  person  who  is  now  in  the  gallery  prefers  being  alone 
and  never  ^mictices  in  the  presence  of  any  one." 

"  Not  even  before  you,  PhiUp  ?     Then  who  loads  his  pistol  t  " 

"  His  servant." 

"  A  Nidjian  f " 

"  A  Negro." 

"It  is  he,  then?" 

"  Do  yoii  know  this  gentleman  ? " 

"  Yes,  and  I  am  come  to  look  for  him ;  he  is  a  friend  of  mine." 

"  Oh !  that  is  quite  another  thing,  then.  I  will  go  immediately  and 
inform  him  of  youi-  ari'ival." 

And  Philip,  urged  by  his  own  curiosity,  entered  the  galleiy;   a 
second  afterward  Monte-Cristo  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  my  dear  count,"  said  Albert,  "  for  following  you 
here ;  and  I  must  first  tell  you  that  it  was  not  the  fault  of  your  servants 
that  I  did  so ;  I  alone  am  to  blame  for  tliis  indiscretion.  I  went  to  your 
house,  and  they  told  me  you  were  out,  but  that  they  expected  you  home 
at  ten  o'clock  to  breakfast.     I  was  walking  about  in  order  to  pass  away 
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the  time  till   ten   o'clock,  when   1   c;iu<;iit    sight  of  youT  carriage  and 
horses." 

"  What  you  have  just  said  induces  me  to  hope  that  you  intend  break- 
fasting with  ine." 


"No,  thank  you,  I  am  not  thinking  of  breakfast,  just  now;  ]>erhai)S 
we  may  take  that  meal  at  a  later  hour  and  in  worse  comijany." 
"  WTiat  on  earth  ai-e  you  talking  of ! " 
"lam  to  fight  to-day." 
"  ^Vhat  for  I " 
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"For  the  sake  of  fighting  !" 

"Yes,  I  understand  that,  hut  what  is  tlie  (|uarrel?  People  fight  for 
all  sorts  of  I'casons,  you  know." 

"  I  figiit  ill  the  cause  of  honor." 

"  Ah  !  that  is  something  serious." 

"  So  serious,  that  I  come  to  beg  you  to  nMider  me  a  sci-viee." 

"  What  is  it  I  " 

"  To  be  my  second." 

"  That  is  a  serious  matter  ;  let  us  speak  of  nothing  till  we  get  home. 
All,  bring  me  some  water." 

The  count  turned  up  his  sleeves,  and  passed  into  the  little  vestibule 
where  the  gentlemen  were  accustomed  to  wash  their  hands  after  shooting. 

"  Come  in,  M.  le  Vicomte,"  said  Philip,  in  a  low  tone,  "and  I  will  show 
you  something  droll."  Moreerf  entered,  and  instead  of  the  usual  mark, 
he  perceived  some  playing-cards  fixed  against  the  wall.  Xi  a  distance 
Albert  thought  it  was  a  complete  suit,  for  he  counted  from  the  ace  to 
the  ten. 

"Ah!  ah!"  said  Alliert,  "I  see  you  were  preparing  for  a  game  of 
cards." 

"  No,"  said  the  count,  "I  was  making  a  suit  of  cards." 

"  How  ? "  said  Albert. 

"  Those  are  really  aces  and  twos  which  you  see,  but  my  balls  have 
turned  them  into  threes,  fives,  sevens,  eights,  nines,  and  tens." 

Alliert  approached.  In  fact,  the  balls  had  actTially  pierced  the  cards 
in  the  exact  places  which  the  j)ainted  signs  would  otherwise  have  occu- 
pied, the  lines  and  distances  being  as  regularly  kept  as  if  they  had  been 
ruled  with  pencil. 

In  going  up  to  the  target,  Moreerf  picked  up  two  or  three  swallows 
that  had  been  rash  enough  to  come  within  the  range  of  the  count's 
pistol. 

"7-';«/>/r/"  said  Moreerf. 

"  Wliat  would  you  have,  luy  dear  viscoimt  V  said  Moute-Cristo,  wip- 
ing his  hands  on  the  towel  which  Ali  had  bi-ought  him ;  "  I  must  occupy 
my  leisure  moments  in  some  way  or  other.  But  conic,  T  am  at  your 
ser^dce." 

Both  then  entered  Monte-Cristo's  chariot,  which  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes  deposited  them  safely  at  No.  80.  Monte-Cristo  took  Albert 
into  his  study,  and  jiointing  to  a  seat,  placed  another  for  himself. 

"  Now  let  us  talk  the  matter  over  quietly,"  said  the  count. 

"  You  see  I  am  perfectly  composed,"  said  Albert. 

"  With  whom  ar(^  you  g<;)ing  to  fight  i  " 

"  With  Beauchamp." 
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"  Is  he  one  of  your  friends  f  " 

"  Of  course;  it  is  always  witli  friends  tliat  one  lights." 

"  I  suppose  yovi  have  some  cause  of  quarrel  I " 

"  I  have." 


"  Wliat  has  he  done  to  you  I " 

"There  appeared  in  his  journal  last  night— but  wait,  and  read  for 
yourself."  And  Albert  handed  over  the  ])aper  to  the  count,  avIio  read  as 
follows : 
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"  A  correspoudciit  at  Janina  informs  us  of  a  I'act  of  wljicli  until  now  we  had  remained 
iu  ignorance.  Tlif  eastlo  whieli  formed  the  protection  of  the  town  was  given  up  to  the 
Turks  h\  a  Frencli  oflic^er  named  Fernaud,  iu  whom  tlie  vizier,  AU  Tebehn,  had  reposed 
the  greatest  confidence." 


"  Well !  "  said  Moiite-Cristo,  "  what  do  yon  soc  in  that  to  aiuioy  you  f " 

"  What  do  I  see  in  it  f " 

"  Yes;  how  does  it  ooncci-n  you  if  the  eastle  of  Jauina  was  given  up 
by  a  French  officer ! " 

"It  eoncerus  me  that  my  father,  the  Count  <lc  ^lorcerf,  lia.s  the  Chris- 
tian name  of  Fernand  ! " 

"  Did  your  father  serve  Ali  Paeha  i " 

"Yes;  that  is  to  say,  he  fought  for  the  indei)eudence  of  the  (xreeks, 
and  hence  arises  the  calumny." 

"  Uh,  my  dear  viscount,  do  talk  reason ! " 

"I  do  not  desire  to  do  otlierwise." 

"  Now,  just  tell  me  who  the  devil  should  know  iu  France  that  the 
officer  Fernand  and  the  Count  de  Moreerf  are  the  same  person '?  and 
who  cares  now  about  Janina,  which  was  taken  in  1822  or  1823  f " 

"  That  just  proves  the  perfidy :  they  have  aUoweil  all  this  time  to 
elapse,  and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  rake  uji  events  which  have  been  for- 
gotten, to  furnish  scandal,  to  tarnish  oiu"  high  position.  I  inherit  my 
father's  name,  and  I  do  not  choose  that  the  shadow  of  doulit  should 
darken  it.  I  am  going  to  send  my  seconds  to  Beauchamp,  in  whose 
journal  this  paragraph  appears,  and  I  shall  insist  on  his  retracting  it." 

"  Beauchamp  will  never  retract." 

"  Then  we  must  fight." 

"  No,  you  will  not,  for  he  will  tell  yon,  that  perhaps  there  were  fifty 
officers  in  the  Greek  army  bearing  the  same  name." 

"  We  will  fight,  nevertheless.     I  will  efface  that  .  .  .  My  father  .  . 
such  a  brave  soldier,  a  career  so  brilliant " 

"  Oh,  well,  he  will  add,  '  We  are  warranted  in  behe^'ing  that  this 
Fernand  is  not  the  Count  de  Moreerf,  who  also  bears  the  same  Christian 
name.'" 

"  I  am  determined  not  to  be  content  with  anything  short  of  an  entire 
retractation." 

"  And  you  intend  to  send  vour  seconds  ? " 

"  Yes."" 

"  You  d<  >  wrong." 

"  Which  means,  I  suppose,  that  you  refiise  the  service  which  I  asked 
of  you  I " 
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"You  know  my  thcoi-y  reyaidiiii;-  duels;  I  told  you  my  opiuiou  on 
that  subject,  if  you  vemeinber,  when  we  were  at  Eome." 

"  Nevertheless,  my  dear  eouut,  I  found  you  this  niorning  engaged  in 
an  occupation  little  consistent  with  that  02)inion." 

"Because,  my  dear  fellow,  you  iiiKlci'stjind  one  must  jiever  be  singu- 
lar. If  one's  lot  is  cast  amongst  fools,  it  is  necessary  to  study  folly.  I 
shall,  i)erhaps,  find  myself  one  day  called  out  by  some  hare-bi-ainefl 
scamp,  who  has  no  more  real  cause  of  quarrel  with  me  than  you  have  with 
Beauchamp ;  he  may  take  me  to  task  for  some  foolish  trifle  or  otlnn-,  ha 
will  send  his  seconds,  or  will  insult  me  in  some  public  place,  and  I  sup- 
pose I  am  expected  to  kill  him  for  all  tliat." 

"You  admit  that  you  would  fight,  then  ?  Well,  if  so,  wliy  do  you 
object  to  my  doing  so  ? " 

"I  do  not  say  that  you  ought  n«^t  to  fight,  1  only  say  that  a  dud  is  a 
serious  thing,  and  requires  due  reflection." 

"  Di<l  he  reflect  before  he  insulted  my  father  !" 

"If  he  sjjoke  hastily,  and  owns  that  he  did  so,  you  ought  to  l)e 
satisfied." 

"Ah,  my  dear  count,  you  are  far  too  indulgent." 

"And  you  far  too  exacting.  Supposing,  foi'  instance,  and  do  nol  b<; 
angry  at  what  I  am  going  to  say " 

"WeU!" 

"  Supposing  the  assertion  to  lie  really  true  ?  " 

"  A  son  ought  not  to  submit  to  such  a  supposition  I'egarding  his 
father's  honor." 

'''' Ma  foi !  we  live  in  times  when  there  is  much  to  which  we  must 
submit." 

"  That  is  precisely  the  fai;lt  of  the  age." 

"  And  do  you  undertake  to  reform  it  f " 

"  Yes,  as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned." 

"  You  are  indeed  rigid,  my  dear  fellow  !" 

"  Well,  I  own  it." 

"Are  you  <juite  impervious  to  good  advice!" 

"  Not  when  it  conies  from  a  friend." 

"  And  do  you  accord  me  that  title  f  " 

"  Certainly  I  do." 

"Well,  then,  before  going  to  Beauchani])  with  your  seconds,  seek 
further  information  on  the  subject." 

"  From  whom  I  " 

"  From  Haydee." 

"  What !  mix  a  woman  up  in  the  affair  ?  —  what  can  she  do  in  it  ? " 
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"  She  can  declare  to  you,  for  exaiiiiilc,  tliat  youi-  father  had  no  hand 
wliatever  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  tlie  vizier;  or  if  liy  chance  In-  had, 
indeed,  the  misfortune  to " 

"I  have  akeady  told  you,  uiy  dear  counl,  tliat  I  would  not  for  one 
moment  admit  of  such  a  supposition." 

"You  reject  tliis  means  of  information,  then!" 

"  Most  decidedly."' 

"  Then,  one  last  word  of  advice." 

"  Well !  let  it  be  the  last." 

"You  do  not  wish  to  hear  it,  perhaps  I " 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  request  it." 

"  Do  not  send  your  seconds  to  Beauchamp  —  visit  him  alone." 

"  That  would  be  contrary  to  all  custom." 

"  Your  case  is  not  an  ordinary  one." 

"  And  what  is  your  reason  for  advising  me  to  go  alone  ? " 

"  Because  then  the  affair  will  rest  Ijetween  you  and  Beauchamp." 

"  Explain  yourself." 

"  I  will  do  so.  If  Beauchamp  be  disposed  to  retract,  you  ought  to  give 
him  the  opportunity  of  doing  it  of  his  own  free  will ;  the  satisfaction  to 
you  will  be  the  same ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  refuses  to  do  so,  it  will  then 
be  quite  time  enough  to  admit  two  sti-angers  into  your  secret." 

"  They  Avill  not  be  strangers,  they  will  be  friends." 

"  Ah,  Init  the  friends  of  to-day  are  the  enemies  of  to-morrow ;  Beau- 
chami:),  for  instance." 

"  So  you  recommend " 

"  I  recommend  you  to  be  prudent." 

"  Then  you  advise  me  to  go  alone  to  Beauchamp  !  " 

"  I  do,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  Wlien  you  wish  to  obtain  some  con- 
cession from  a  man's  self-love,  you  must  avoid  the  appearance  of  wish- 
ing to  wound  it." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it." 

"  Then  I  will  go  alone." 

"  Cto;  but  you  would  do  better  still  by  not  going  at  all." 

"  That  is  impossible." 

"  Do  so,  then  ;  it  will  be  a  wiser  plan  than  the  first  which  yoTi  i)ro- 
posed." 

"  But  if,  in  spite  of  all  my  precautions,  I  am  at  last  obliged  to  fight, 
will  you  not  be  my  second  ? " 

"  My  dear  viscount,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  gi-avely,  "  you  must  have  seen 
befoi'e  to-day  that  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  I  have  been  at  your  dis- 
posal, \)\\{  the  service  which  you  have  just  demanded  of  me  is  one  which 
it  is  out  of  my  power  to  render  you." 
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"  Why  ? " 

"  Perhaps  you  may  know  at  somc^  future  period,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  request  your  indulgence  for  my  secret." 

"  Well,  I  will  have  Frauz  and  Chateau-Renaud  !  " 

"  Do  so,  then,  they  will  be  the  veiy  men  for  it." 

"  But  if  I  do  fight,  you  will  surely  not  object  to  giving  me  a  lesson  oi- 
two  in  shooting  and  fencing  '! " 

"  That,  too,  is  impossible." 

"What  a  singular  Ijeing  you  are!  —  you  will  not  interfere  in  anv- 
thing." 

"  You  are  right  —  that  is  the  prin;'i])|e  on  whii-li  I  wish  to  act." 

"  We  will  say  no  more  about  it,  then,  (iood-bye,  count." 
Morcerf  took  his  hat,  and  left  the  room.  He  found  his  chariot  at  the 
door,  and  doing  his  utmost  to  restrain  his  anger,  he  di'ove  at  once  to 
Beauchamp's  house.  Beauchamp  was  in  his  office.  It  was  one  of  tliose 
gloomy,  dusty-looking  apartments,  such  as  journalists'  otticcs  liave 
always  been.  The  servant  announced  Albert  de  Morcerf.  Beauchamp 
repeated  the  name  to  himself,  and  then  gave  orders  for  him  to  be 
admitted.     Albert  entered. 

Beauchamp  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  on  seeing  his  fri(>nd 
leap  over  and  trample  under  foot  all  the  newspaj^ers  which  were  strc\V(Ml 
about  the  room. 

"  Here  !  here  !  my  dear  Albert ! "  said  he,  holding  out  his  liand  to  the 
young  man.  "  Are  you  out  of  your  senses,  or  do  you  come  peaceably 
to  take  1  )reakf ast  with  me  f  Try  and  find  a  seat  —  there  is  one  by  that 
geranium,  which  is  the  only  thing  in  the  room  to  remind  me  that  tliere 
are  other  leaves  in  the  world  l)esides  leaves  of  pajier." 

"  Beauchamp,"  said  Albert, "  it  is  of  your  journal  that  I  come  to  speak." 

"  Indeed !  what  do  you  wish  to  say  about  it  ? " 

"I  desire  that  a  statement  contained  in  it  should  be  rectified." 

"  To  what  do  you  allude  ?     But  })ray  sit  down." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Albert,  with  a  cold  and  formal  bow. 

"  Will  you  now  explain  ? " 

"An  announcement  has  been  made  which  implicates  the  honor  of  a 
member  of  my  family." 

"  What  is  it,"  said  Beauchamp,  much  surprised;  "surely  you  must  ho 
mistaken." 

"  It  is  an  article  headed  '  Janina.' " 

"'Janina?'" 

"Yes;  really  you  api)ear  to  lie  totally  ignorant  of  the  cause  wh id  1 
brings  me  here." 

"Such  is  really  the  case,  I  assure  you,  upon  my  honor!  Baptiste, 
give  me  yesterday's  paper,"  cri('(l  Beauchamp. 
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" Hei'e,  I  have  brouglit  niiiic  witli  iiic,"  i-cplied  AlV)ert. 
Bcauclianip  took  the  paper,  and  read  the  article  to  whieli   Allici-t 
pointed,  iu  au  uiider-toue. 

"  You  see  it  is  a  serious  annoyance,"  said  Moreerf,  when  Beaucliamp 
had  finished  the  perusal  of  the  paragraph. 

"Is  the  officer  alUided  to  a  rehition  of  yours,  tlien?"  demanded  the 
joui'nalist. 

"  Yes,"  said  Albert,  blushing. 

"Well,  what  do  you  wish  nie  to  do  for  you?"  said  Beauchamp, 
mikUy. 

"My  dear  Beauchamp,  I  wish  you  to  contradict  this  statement." 
Beauchamp  looked  at  Albert  with  a  benevolent  exj)ression. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  "  this  matter  wiU  want  a  good  deal  of  talking  ovei- ; 
a  retraction  is  always  a  serious  thing,  you  know.  Sit  down  and  I  will 
read  it  again." 

Albert  resumed  his  seat,  and  Beauchamp  read,  with  more  attention 
than  at  first,  the  lines  denounced  by  his  friend. 

"  Well,"  said  Albert,  in  a  determined  tone,  "  you  see  that  your  paper 
has  insulted  a  member  of  my  family,  and  I  insist  on  a  retractation." 

"  You  insist  I " 

"  Yes,  I  insist." 

"  Permit  me  to  remind  you  that  you  are  not  very  diplomatic,  my  dear 
viscount." 

"  Nor  do  I  wish  to  be,"  replied  the  young  man  rising.  "  I  rej^eat  that 
I  am  determined  to  have  the  announcement  of  yesterday  contradicted. 
You  have  known  me  long  enough,"  continued  Albert,  biting  his  lips 
convulsively,  for  he  saw  that  Beauchamij's  anger  was  beginning  to 
rise, —  "  you  have  been  my  friend,  and  therefore  sufficiently  intimate 
with  me  to  be  aware  that  I  am  likely  to  maintain  my  resolution  on  this 
point." 

"If  I  have  been  your  friend,  Moreerf,  your  present  manner  of  speak- 
ing would  almost  lead  me  to  forget  that  I  ever  bore  that  title.  But 
wait  a  moment,  do  not  let  us  get  angry,  or  at  least  not  yet.  You  are 
irritated  and  vexed  —  tell  me  how  this  Fernand  is  related  to  you  1 " 

"  He  is  merely  my  father,"  said  Albert  — "  M.  Fernand  Mondego, 
Count  de  Moreerf,  an  old  soldier,  who  has  fought  in  twenty  battles,  and 
whose  honorable  scars  they  would  denounce  as  badges  of  disgrace." 

"  Is  it  your  father  ! "  said  Beauchamp ;  "  that  is  quite  another  thing. 
Then  I  can  well  understand  your  indignation,  my  dear  Albert.  I  will 
i-eperuse."  And  he  read  the  paragraph  for  the  third  time,  laying  a  stress 
on  each  word  as  he  proceeded.  "  But  the  paper  nowhere  identifies  this 
Fei'iiaud  with  your  father." 
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"No;  l)llt  the  eoiniectioii  will  he  seen  hy  otlici-s,  and  therefore  I  -will 
have  thi'  article  coiitiadiclcil." 

At  the  words  /  irill,  Bcauchanip  steadily  raised  his  eyes  to  Albert's 
eouiiteuance,  and  then  as  gradually  lowering  them,  he  remained 
thoughtful  for  a  few  moments. 

"You  will  retract  this  assertion,  will  you  not,  Beauchamp?"  said 
Albert,  with  increased  though  stifled  anger. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Beauchamp. 

"  Immediately  I"  said  Albert. 

"  When  I  am  convinced  the  statement  is  false." 

"What!" 

"  The  thing  is  worth  looking  into,  and  I  will  take  pains  to  investigate 
the  matter  thoroughly." 

"  But  what  is  there  to  investigate,  sir  ? "  said  Albert,  enraged  beyond 
measure  at  Beauchamp's  last  remark.  "  If  you  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
my  father,  say  so  immediately;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  believe  it 
to  be  him,  state  your  reasons  for  doing  so." 

Beauchamp  looked  at  Albert  with  the  smile  which  was  so  peculiar 
to  him,  and  which,  in  its  niunerous  modifications,  served  to  express 
every  varied  feeling  of  his  mind. 

"Sir,"  replied  he,  "if  you  came  to  me  with  the  idea  of  demantling 
satisfaction,  you  should  have  gone  at  once  to  the  point,  and  not  have 
entertained  me  with  the  idle  conversation  to  which  I  have  been  })atiently 
listening  for  the  last  half-hour.  Am  I  to  put  this  construction  on  your 
visit!" 

"  Yes,  if  you  will  not  consent  to  retract  that  infamous  calumny." 

"Wait  a  moment — no  threats,  if  you  please,  M.  Fernand  Mondego, 
Vicomte  de  Moreerf ;  I  never  allow  them  from  my  enemies,  and  there- 
fore shall  not  put  up  with  them  from  my  friends.  Y^ou  insist  on  my 
contradicting  the  article  relating  to  Genei-al  Fernand,  an  article  in  which, 
I  assure  you,  (m  my  word  of  honor,  I  have  not  taken  the  slightest  share  t " 

"  Yes,  I  insist  on  it !  "  said  Albert,  whose  mind  was  beginning  to  get 
bewildered  with  the  excitement  of  his  feelings. 

"And  if  I  refuse,  we  fight?"  said  Beauchami),  in  a  calm  tone. 

"  l^es,"  replied  Albert,  raising  his  voice. 

"  Well,"  said  Beauchamp,  "  here  is  my  answer,  my  dear  sir.  The  arti- 
cle was  not  inserted  by  me — I  was  not  even  aware  of  it;  but  you  have, 
by  the  step  you  have  taken,  called  my  attention  to  the  paragraph  in 
question,  and  it  will  remain  until  it  shall  be  either  contradicted  or  con- 
firmed by  some  one  who  has  a  right  to  do  so." 

"Sir,"*said  Alltert,  rising,  "I  will  do  myself  the  honor  of  sending  my 
seconds  to  you,  and  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  arrange  with  them  the 
place  and  the  weapons." 
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"  Certaiuly,  my  dear  sir." 

"  And  this  evening,  if  you  please,  or  to-morrow  at  the  latest,  we  will 
meet." 

"  No,  no  !  I  will  1  )c  on  the  gi'ound  at  the  proper  time ;  })ut  in  my  opin- 
ion (and  1  liave  a  right  to  dietate  the  preliminaries,  as  it  is  I  who  have 
reeciived  the  provocation) — in  my  opinion  the  time  ought  not  to  be  yet. 
I  know  you  fence  well,  and  I  only  moderately ;  I  know,  too,  that  you 
are  a  good  marksman — there  we  are  about  equal.    I  know  that  a  duel 

between  us  two  would  be  serious,  because  you  are  brave 

and  I  am  brave  also.  I  <lo  not,  therefore,  wish  either  to  kill  you  or  to  1k' 
killed  myself,  without  a  cause.  Now,  I  am  going  to  put  a  question  to 
you,  and  categorically,  too.  Do  you  insist  on  tliis  retractation  so  far  as 
to  kill  me  if  I  do  not  make  it,  although  I  have  repeated  it  more  than 
once,  and  affirmed,  on  my  honor,  that  I  was  ignorant  of  the  thing  with 
which  you  charge  me,  and  although  I  still  declare  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  but  you  to  recognize  the  Count  de  Morcerf  under  the  name 
of  Fernand  t " 

"  I  maintain  my  oiiginal  resolution." 

"  Very  well,  my  dear  sir ;  then  I  consent  to  cut  throats  with  you.  But 
I  require  three  weeks'  preparation  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  shall  come 
and  say  to  you,  '  The  assertion  is  false,  and  I  retract  it,'  or,  '  The  asser- 
tion is  true,'  when  I  shall  immediately  draw  the  sword  from  its  sheath, 
or  the  pistols  from  the  case,  whichever  you  please." 

"  Three  weeks  ! "  cried  Albert ;  "  they  will  pass  as  slowly  as  three 
centuries  when  I  am  all  the  time  suffering  dishonor." 

"Had  you  continued  to  remain  on  amicable  terms  with  me,  I  should 
have  said,  '  Patience,  my  friend ' ;  but  you  have  constituted  j'ourself  my 
enemy,  therefore  I  say,  '  What  does  that  signify  to  me,  sir  ? ' " 

"  Well,  let  it  be  three  weeks,  then,"  said  Morcerf ;  "  but  remember,  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  no  delay  or  sulitei'fuge  will  justify  you 
in " 

"M.  Albert  de  Morcerf,"  said  Beauchamp,  rising  in  his  turn,  ''I  can- 
not throw  you  out  of  window  for  three  weeks, —  that  is  to  say,  for 
twenty-four  days  to  come, —  nor  have  you  any  right  to  split  my  skull 
open  till  that  time  has  elapsed.  To-day  is  the  29th  of  August ;  the  21st 
of  September  will,  therefore,  be  the  conclusion  of  the  term  agreed  on, 
and  till  that  time  arrives, —  and  it  is  the  ad\'ice  of  a  gentleman  which  I 
am  about  to  give  you, —  till  then  we  will  refrain  from  growling  and 
barking  like  two  dogs  chained  within  sight  of  each  other." 

When  he  had  concluded  this  speech,  Beauchamp  liowed  coldly  to 
Albert,  turned  his  back  upon  him,  and  retired  to  his  printing-office. 
Albert  vented  his  anger  on  a  pile  of  newspapers,  which  he  scattered  by 
switching  them  violently  with  his  stick;    after  which  he  departed  — 
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not,  however,  witliout  walking,-  l):ick  several  times  to  the  (h)or  of  tlie 
]iriiitin,si'-offiee. 

Wliilst  Alltert  AA^as  lashhig  the  front  of  liis  cliariot  in  the;  same  iiuui- 
uer  that  he  had  done  to  the  newspapers  whieh  were  the  innocent  agents 


of  his  discomfiture,  as  he  was  crossing  the  bamer  he  perceived  Mor- 
rel,  who  was  walking  with  a  quick  step  and  a  bright  eye.  He  was 
passing  the  Chinese  Baths,  and  appeared  to  have  come  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Porte  Saint-Martin,  and  to  be  going  toward  the  Magdalen. 

"  Ah,"  said  Morcerf,  "  there  goes  a  happy  man ! "  And  Albert  was  not 
mistaken  in  his  opinion. 


CHAPTER    LXXIX 


THE   LEMONADE 


ORREL  was,  in  fact,  veiy  haiii)y.  Noirtier  had  just  sent 
for  liiin,  and  lie  was  in  such  haste  to  know  the  reason  of  his 
doing  so  that  he  had  not  stopped  to  take  a  Jiacre,  placing 
infinitely  more  dependence  on  his  own  two  legs  than  on  the 
four  legs  of  a  cab-horse.  He  had,  therefore,  set  off  at  a  I'un  from  the 
Rue  Mesley,  and  was  hastening  with  rapid  stiides  in  the  direction  of 
the  Faubourg  Saint-Honore. 

Morrel  advanced  "  at  the  double,"  and  poor  Barrois  followed  liim  as 
he  l)est  might ;  Morrel  was  only  thirty-one,  Barrois  was  sixty  years  of 
age  ;  Morrel  was  in  love,  and  Barrois  was  dying  with  heat.  These  two 
men,  thus  opposed  in  age  and  interests,  resembled  two  sides  of  a  tri- 
angle, parted  at  tlie  base,  but  uniting  at  the  apex.  This  point  of  union 
was  Noirtier,  and  it  was  he  who  had  just  sent  for  Morrel,  with  the 
request  that  he  would  lose  no  time  in  coming  to  him  —  a  command 
which  Morrel  obeyed  to  the  letter,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  Bar- 
rois. On  arriving  at  the  house,  Morrel  was  not  even  out  of  breath, 
for  love  lends  wings ;  but  Barrois,  who  had  long  forgotten  what  it  was 
to  love,  was  exhausted. 

The  old  ser\'ant  introduced  Morrel  by  a  private  entrance,  closed  the 
door  of  the  study,  and  soon  the  rustling  of  a  tbess  announced  the  arrival 
of  Valentine.  She  looked  marvelously  beautiful  in  her  deep  mom-ning 
dress,  and  so  fair  was  the  dream  that  Morrel  could  almost  have  dis- 
pensed with  the  conversation  of  her  grandfather. 

But  the  easy-chair  of  the  old  man  was  heard  rolling  along  the  floor, 
and  he  soon  made  his  appearance  in  the  room.  Noirtier  acknowledged 
by  a  look  of  extreme  kindness  the  thanks  which  Morrel  la\ished  on  him 
for  his  timely  intervention  on  behalf  of  Valentine  an<l  himseK  —  an 
intervention  which  had  saved  them  from  despair.     Morrel  then  east  on 
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Valentine  an  interrogative  look  as  to  tlie  new  favor  \vlii<li  lu;  dr-sifjnied 
to  bestow  on  him.      She  was  sittiiij,^  at  a  little  distanec   from  them, 
timidly  awaiting  the  moment  v>-heii  she  should   be  obliged  to  speak.- 
Noirtier,  in  his  turn,  fixed  his  eyes  on  her. 

"Am  I  to  say  what  you  told  wwV  asked  Valentine.  Noiilici-  iiiadi' 
a  sign  that  she  was  to  do  so. 

"M.  Morrel,"  said  Valentine  to  the  young  man,  who  was  regard iiig  her 
with  the  most  intense  interest,  "  my  grandfather,  M.  Noirtier,  had  a 
thousand  things  to  say,  which  he  told  me  three  days  ago;  and  now  he 
has  sent  for  you,  that  I  may  repeat  them  to  you ;  I  will  repeat  them, 
then ;  and  since  he  has  chosen  me  as  his  interpreter,  I  will  Vje  faithfid 
to  the  trust,  and  will  not  alter  a  word  of  his  intentions." 

"  Oh,  I  am  listening  with  the  greatest  impatience,"  r(»]ili('d  the  young 
man ;  "  speak,  I  beg  of  you." 

Valentine  cast  down  her  eyes;  this  was  a  good  omen  for  Morrel, 
for  he  knew  that  nothing  l»ut  hajipiness  could  thus  overcome  Valentine. 

"My  grandfather  intends  leaving  this  house,"  said  she,  "and  Bai'i'ois 
is  looking  out  for  suitable  apartments  for  him  in  anothei'." 

"But  you,  Mademoiselle  de  Villefort,  you,  who  are  necessary  to  .M. 
Noirtiei-'s  happiness " 

"Mef"  interrupted  Valentine,  "I  shall  not  leave  my  grandfathei', 
that  is  an  understood  thing  between  i;s.  My  apartment  will  be  close  to 
his.  Now,  M.  de  Villefort  must  eithei-  give  his  consent  to  this  ])laii  or 
his  refusal ;  in  the  first  case,  I  shall  leave  directly ;  and  in  the  second, 
I  shall  await  my  majority,  which  will  be  completed  in  about  ten  months. 
Then  I  shall  be  free,  I  shall  have  an  independent  fortune,  and " 

"  And  what  ? "  demanded  Morrel. 

"  And,  with  my  grandfather's  consent,  I  shall  fulfill  the  i;)i-omise  which 
I  have  made  you." 

Valentine  pronounced  these  few  last  words  in  such  a  low  tone,  that 
nothing  but  Moi'rel's  intense  interest  in  what  she  was  saying  could  have 
enabled  him  to  hear  them. 

"Have  I  not  explained  your  washes,  grandpapa"?"  said  Valentine, 
addressing  Noirtier. 

"  Yes,"  looked  the  old  man. 

"  Once  under  my  grandfather's  roof,  M.  Morrel  can  visit  me  in  the 
presenc-e  of  my  good  and  worthy  protector,  if  we  still  feel  that  the  union 
we  contemplated  will  l)e  likely  to  insure  our  future  comfort  and  hapi)i- 
ness ;  in  that  case  I  shall  expect  M.  Morrel  to  come  and  claim  me  at  my 
own  hands.  But,  alas !  I  have  heard  it  said  that  hearts  inflamed  by 
ol)stacles  to  their  desire  grow  cold  in  time  of  security." 

"  Oh  ! "  cried  Morrel,  almost  tempted  to  throw  himself  on  his  knees 
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before  Noirtier  as  before  God,  and  before  Valentine  as  an  angel,  "  wliat 
have  I  ever  done  in  my  life  to  merit  such  uiilxiuiidod  liaiiiiiiiess?" 

"Until  that  time,''  eontinued  the  young  giil,  in  a  cahii  and  self-pos- 
sessed tone  of  voiee,  "  we  will  respect  the  usages  of  society,  and  ever 
the  wishes  of  our  relatives,  so  long  as  those  wishes  do  not  tend  finally 
to  separate  us ;  in  one  word,  and  I  repeat  it,  because  it  expresses  every- 
thing—  we  will  wait." 

"  And  I  swear  to  make  all  the  sacrifices  which  this  word  imposes,  sir," 
said  Morrel,  "  not  ouly  with  resignation,  but  witli  cheerfulness." 

"  Tlicrefore,"  continued  Valentine,  looking  playfullj-  at  Maximilian, 
"  no  more  imprudence ;  do  not  compromise  her  who  from  this  day  regards 
herself  as  destined,  honorably  and  haiipily,  to  bear  your  name  ?  " 

Morrel  looked  obedience  to  her  commands.  Noirtier  regarded  the 
lovers  with  a  look  of  ineffable  tenderness,  whilst  Barrois,  who  had 
remained  in  the  room  in  the  character  of  a  man  privileged  to  know 
everything  that  passed,  smiled  on  the  youthful  couple  as  he  wiped  the 
persitiration  from  his  bald  forehead. 

"  How  hot  you  look,  my  good  Barrois  ! "  said  Valentine. 

"Ah!  I  have  been  running  very  fast,  mademoiselle;  but  I  must  do 
M.  Morrel  the  justice  to  say  that  he  ran  stiU  faster." 

Noirtier  tlirected  their  attention  to  a  waiter,  on  which  was  placed  a 
decanter  containing  lemonade  and  a  glass.  The  decanter  was  nearly 
full,  with  the  exception  of  a  little,  which  had  been  already  di'unk  h\  M. 
Noirtiei'. 

"  Coine,  Barrois,"  said  the  young  girl,  "  take  some  of  this  lemonade ;  I 
see  you  are  coveting  a  good  draught  of  it." 

"  The  fact  is  mademoiselle,"  said  Barrois,  "  I  am  dj-ing  with  thii-st, 
and  since  you  are  so  kind  as  to  offer  it  me,  I  cannot  say  I  should  at  all 
object  to  drinking  yoiu-  health  in  a  glass  of  it." 

"  Take  some,  then,  and  come  l)ack  immediately." 
Barrois  took  away  the  waiter,  and  liardly  was  he  outside  the  door, 
which,  in  his  haste,  he  forgot  to  shut,  then  they  saw  him  thi'ow  back 
his  head  and  empty  to  the  very  dregs  the  glass  which  Valentine  had 
filled.  Valentine  and  Morrel  were  exchanging  their  adieux  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Noirtier  when  a  ring  was  heard  at  the  door-bell.  It  was  the 
signal  of  a  visit,     ^'alentine  looked  at  her  watch. 

"  It  is  i^ast  noon,"  said  she,  "and  to-day  is  Saturday;  I  dare  say  it  is 
the  doctor,  gi-andjiapa." 

Noii'tier  looked  his  con\iction  that  she  was  right  in  her  supposition. 

"  He  will  come  in  here,  and  M.  Morrel  had  better  go ;  do  you  think  so, 
grandpapa  ? " 

"  Yes,"  signed  the  old  man. 

"  Barrois  !  "  cried  Valentine,  "  Barrois  ! " 
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"  I  am  coining,  mademoiselle,"  i-epliinl  he. 

"Barrois  will  open  the  door  for  you,"  said  Valentine,  addressing 
Morrel.  "  And  now  remember  one  thing,  Mr.  Officer,  that  my  grand- 
father commands  you  not  to  take  any  rash  or-  ill-advised  step  which 
would  be  likely  to  compromise  our  happiness." 


'-S"/A/\l 


"  I  promised  him  to  wait,''  replied  Morrel ;  "  and  I  will  wait." 

At  this  moment  Barrois  entered. 
"  Who  rang  '?  "  asked  Valentine. 

"  Doctor  d'A"\Tigny,"  said  Barrois,  staggering  as  if  he  would  fall. 
"  What  is  the  matter,  Barrois  ? "  said  Valentine.     The  old  man  did 
not  answer,  but  looked  at  his  master  with  wild  staring  eyes,  whilst  with 
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his  ci'amped  lur.id  he  grasped  a  piece  of  fiiiuiturc  to  enable  liim  to  stand 
upi'ij^ht. 

"  He  is  going  to  fall  I  "  criccl  Morrcl. 
The  trembling  which  had  attacked  Barroi.s  gi-adually  increased,  the 
features  of  the  face  becanje  quite  altered,  and  the  convulsive  movement 
of  the  muscles  indicated  a  most  serious  nervous  attack.  Noirtier,  see- 
ing Barrois  in  this  pitialjle  condition,  showed  by  his  looks  all  the  various 
emotions  wliicli  can  animate  the  heart  of  man.  Barrois  made  some 
steps  toward  liis  master. 

"  All,  sii- !  "  said  he,  "tell  me  wliat  is  the  niattei"  with  me.  I  am  suifer- 
iiig —  I  cannot  see.  A  thousand  fiery  darts  are  piercing  my  brain.  Ah  ! 
don't  touch  me,  pray  don't." 

By  this  time  his  haggard  eyes  were  starting  from  their  sockets ;  his 
head  fell  Ijack,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  began  to  stiffen. 

Valentine  uttered  a  cry  of  hori'or;  Morrel  took  licr  in  liis  ai-ms,  as 
if  to  defend  her  from  some  unknown  danger. 

"  M.  d'Avrigny  !  M.  d'Avrigny"  cried  she,  in  a  stifled  voice.     "Help! 

help!" 

Barrois  turned  round  and,  with  a  great  effort,  stumljled  a  few  steps, 
then  fell  at  the  feet  of  Noirtier,  and  resting  his  hand  on  the  knee  of  the 
invalid,  exclaimed : 

"  My  master  !  my  good  master  ! " 

At  this  moment  Villefort,  attracted  by  the  noise,  appeared  on  the 
threshold.  Morrel  relaxed  his  hold  of  A'alentine,  and  i-eti'eatiug  to  a 
distant  corner  of  the  I'oom,  he  remained  half  hidden  behind  a  cm-tain. 
Pale  as  if  he  had  been  gazing  on  a  serpent,  he  fixed  his  terrified  eye  on 
the  agonized  sufferer. 

Noirtier,  bimiing  with  impatiencd'  and  terror,  was  in  despau'  at  his 
utter  inability  to  help  his  old  domestic,  whom  he  regarded  more  in  the 
light  of  a  friend  than  a  servant.  One  might  trace  the  terrible  conflict 
which  was  going  on  l)etween  the  living,  energetic  mind,  and  the  inani- 
mate and  helpless  l)ody,  liy  the  fearful  swelling  of  the  veins  of  his  fore- 
head and  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  round  the  eye. 

Barrois,  his  features  convulsed,  his  eyes  sviffused  with  blood,  and  his 
head  thrown  back,  was  lying  at  full  length,  beating  the  floor  with  his 
hands,  whilst  his  legs  were  become  so  stiff  that  they  looked  as  if  they 
would  break  rather  than  bend.  A  slight  appearance  of  foam  was  visible 
round  the  mouth,  and  he  breathed  painfully,  and  A\"ith  extreme  dif- 
ficulty. 

Villefort  seemed  stupified  with  astonishment,  and  remained  gazing 
intently  on  the  scene  before  him  without  uttering  a  word.  He  had  not 
seen  Morrel.     After  a  moment  of  dumb  contemplation,  during  which. 
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his  face  became  pale,  and  his  liair  seemed  to  stand  on  end,  ho  sprang 
toward  tlio  door,  crying  out : 

"Doctor!  doctor!  come  instantly;  pray  come  !  " 

"Madame!  madame!"  cried  Valentine,  calling  her  step-mothei-,  and 
running  upstairs  to  meet  her;  "come  (piick,  (juick  !  and  l)ring  your 
bottle  of  smelling-salts  with  you." 

"Wliat  is  the  matter!"  said  Madame  de  Villefort,  in  a  harsh  and 
constrained  tone. 

"  Oh  !  com(> !  come." 

"  But  where  is  the  doctor  f"  exclaimed  Villefort;  "where  is  he?" 
Madame  de  Villefort  now  deliberately  descended  the  staircas(>.  In 
one  hand  she  held  her  handkerchief,  with  whicli  she  appeared  to  be 
wiping  her  face,  and  in  the  other  a  bottle  of  English  smelling-salts.  Her 
first  look  on  entering  the  room  was  at  Noirtier,  whose  face,  indepen- 
dent of  the  emotion  which  such  a  scene  could  not  fail  of  producing,  pro- 
claimed him  to  be  in  possession  of  his  usual  health ;  her  second  glance 
was  at  tlie  dying  man.  She  turned  pale,  and  her  eye  passed  quickly 
from  the  servant,  and  rested  on  the  master. 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven,  madame,"  said  Villefort,  "  whei-e  is  the 
doctor  ?  He  was  with  you  just  now.  You  see  this  is  a  fit  of  apoj)lexy, 
and  he  might  l)e  saved  if  he  could  biit  be  l)led ! " 

"Has  he  eaten  anything  lately?"  asked  Madame  de  Villefort,  eluding 
her  husband's  question. 

"  Madame,"  replied  Valentine,  "  he  has  not  even  breakfasted.  He  has 
been  running  very  fast  on  an  errand  with  which  my  gi-andfather 
charged  him,  and  when  he  returned  he  took  nothing  but  a  glass  of 
lemonade." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Madame  de  Villefort ;  "  why  did  he  not  take  wine  1 
Lemonade  was  a  very  bad  thing  for  him." 

"  Grandpapa's  bottle  of  lemonade  was  standing  just  by  his  side ;  poor 
Barrois  was  very  thirsty,  and  was  thankful  to  drink  anything  he  could 
find." 

Madame  de  Villefort  stai'ted.    Nou'tier  looked  at  her  with  a  glance 
of  the  most  profound  scrutiny. 

"  He  has  such  a  short  neck,"  said  she. 

"  Madame,"  said  Villefort,  "  I  ask  where  is  M.  d'Aviigny  ?  In  God's 
name,  answer  me  ! " 

"  He  is  with  Edward,  who  is  not  quite  well,"  replied  Madame  de  Ville- 
fort, no  longer  being  able  to  avoid  answering. 
Villefort  rushed  upstairs  to  fetcli  him  himself. 

"  Take  this,"  said  Madame  de  Villefort,  giving  her  smelling-bottle  to 
Valentine.     "They  will,  no  doubt,  bleed  him;  therefore  I  will  retire. 
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for  I  cannot  endui-e  the  sight  of  blood."     And  she  followed  her  husband 
upstairs. 

Morrel  now  emerged  from  his  hiding-place,  where  he  had  remained 
quite  unperceived,  so  gi'eat  had  been  the  general  confusion. 

"  (to  away  as  quick  as  you  can,  Maximilian,"  said  Valentine,  "  and 
stay  till  I  send  for  you.     Go." 

Morrel  looked  toward  Noirtier  for  jjermission  to  vetii'e.  The  old 
man,  who  had  preserved  all  his  usual  sanff-froiil,  made  a  sign  to  him  to 
do  so.  The  young  man  pressed  Valentine's  hand  to  his  lips,  and  then 
left  the  house  by  a  back  staircase. 

At  the  same  moment  that  he  quitted  the  room,  Villefort  and  the 
doctor  entered  by  an  opposite  entraTice.  Barrois  was  now  showing 
signs  of  returning  consciousness ;  the  crisis  seemed  past ;  a  low  moan- 
ing was  heard,  and  he  raised  himself  on  one  knee.  D'Avrigny  and 
Villefort  laid  him  on  a  couch. 

"  What  do  you  prescribe,  doctor ! "  demanded  Villefoi't. 

"  Give  me  some  water  and  ether.  You  have  some  iu  the  house,  have 
you  not  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  Send  for  some  oil  of  turpentine  and  tartar  emetic." 
Villefort  immediately  dispatched  a  messenger.     "  And  ikjw  let  every 
one  retire." 

"  Must  I  go,  too  .' "  asked  Valentine,  timidly. 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle,  you  especially,"  replied  the  doctor,  abruptly. 
Valentine  looked  at  d'Avrigny  with  astonishment,  kissed  her  gi-and- 
father  on  the  forehead,  and  left  the  room.     The  doctor  closed  the  door 
after  her  with  a  gloomy  air. 

"  Look !  look !  doctor,"  said  Villefort,  "  he  is  qiute  coming  round 
again ;  I  really  do  not  think,  after  all,  it  is  anything  of  consequence." 
D'Avrigny  answered  by  a  melancholy  smile. 

"  How  do  you  feel  yourself,  Bai-rois  t "  asked  he. 

"  A  little  better,  sir." 

"  Will  you  drink  some  of  this  ether  and  water  ? " 

"  I  will  try ;  but  don't  touch  me." 

"^Vhy  not?" 

"  Because  I  feel  that  if  you  were  only  to  touch  me  with  the  tip  of  your 
finger  the  fit  would  return." 

"  Drink." 
Barrois  took  the  glass,  and  raising  it  to  his  ])urple  lips,  took  about 
half  of  the  liquid  offered  him. 

"  Where  do  you  suffer  ! "  asked  the  doctor. 

"  Everywhere;  I  feel  a  cramp  over  my  whole  body." 
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" Do  you  find  any  dazzling  sensation  before  the  eyes?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Any  noise  in  tlio  ears'?" 

"  Frightful." 


"  ^\Tien  did  you  first  feel  that !  " 

"  Just  now." 

"Suddenly?" 

"Yes,  like  a  chip  of  tliunder." 

"  Did  you  feel  nothing  of  it  yesterday  or  the  day  before  i  " 
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"  Nothing." 

"  No  drowsiness  ? " 

"  None." 

"  Wliat  have  you  eaten  to-day  ? " 

"  I  have  eaten  nothing;  I  only  drank  a  glass  of  my  master's  lemon- 
ade— that's  all."  And  Barrois  turned  toward  Noirticn',  who,  immovably 
fixed  in  his  arm-chair,  was  contemplating  this  terrible  scene  without 
allowing  a  word  oi'  movement  to  escape  him. 

"Where  is  this  lemonade?"  asked  the  doctor,  eagerly. 

"  Downstairs,  in  the  decanter." 

"  Whereabouts  downstairs  ?  " 

"  In  the  kitchen." 

"  Shall  I  go  and  fetch  it,  doctor  t "  inquired  Villefort. 

"  No,  stay  here  and  try  to  make  Barrois  drink  the  rest  of  this  glass  of 
ether  and  water.     I  will  go  myself  and  fetch  the  lemonade." 

D'Avrigny  bounded  toward  the  door,  flew  down  the  back  staircase, 
and  almost  knocked  down  Madame  (h' Villefort  in  his  haste,  who  was 
herself  going  down  to  the  kitchen.  D'Avrigny  paid  no  attention  to  her; 
possessed  with  but  one  idea,  he  cleared  the  last  four  steps  with  a  bound, 
and  rushed  into  the  kitchen,  where  he  saw  the  decanter  aljout  three 
parts  empty  still  standing  on  the  waiter,  where  it  had  been  left.  He 
darted  upon  it  as  an  eagle  on  its  prey.  Panting  with  loss  of  breath,  he 
returned  to  the  room  he  had  Jiist  left.  Madame  de  Villefort  slowly 
ascended  the  steps  which  led  to  her  room. 

"  Is  this  the  decanter  you  spoke  of  ?  "  asked  d'Avi'igny. 

"  Yes,  doctor." 

"  Is  this  the  same  lemonade  of  which  you  i)artook  ? " 

"  I  believe  so." 

"  Wliat  did  it  taste  like  I " 

"  It  had  a  bitter  taste." 
The  doctor  poured  some  drops  of  the  lemonade  into  the  i^alm  of  his 
hand,  \mi  his  lips  to  it,  and  after  having  I'insed  his  mouth  as  a  man 
does  when  he  is  tasting  wine,  he  spat  the  liquor  into  the  fire-place. 

"  It  is  no  doubt  the  same,"  said  he ;  "  did  you  drink  some,  too,  M. 
Noirtier ! " 

"Yes." 

"  And  did  you  also  discover  a  bitter  taste  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"Oh,  doctor!"  cried  Barrois,  "the  fit  is  coming  on  again.  Oh  !  have 
pity  on  me."     The  doctor  flew  to  his  patient. 

"  That  emetic,  Villefort ;  see  if  it  is  coming." 
Villefort  sprang  into  the  passage,  exclaiming,   "  The  emetic  !    the 
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emetic!  — is  it  oome  yet  I"     No  one  answered.     The   most   protouiid 
terror  reigned  thron.i>-h()ut  the  lionsc. 

"If  I  liad  anything  by  means  of  which  1  could  inliate  thcj  kings," 
said  d'Avrigny,  looking  around  him,  "  perliaps  I  might  prevent  suffo- 
cation.    But  there  is  notluug  which  would  do  !  —  nothing ! " 


"  Oh,  SU-,"  cried  Barrois,  "  are  you  going  to  let  me  die  without  help  ? 
Oh !  I  am  dying !     Oh  !  save  me  ! " 

"  A  pen !  a  pen ! "  said  the  doctor.  There  was  one  lying  on  the 
table;  he  endeavored  to  introduce  it  into  the  mouth  of   the  patient; 
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wlio,  in  tlie  iiiidst  of  his  convulsions,  was  making  vain  attempts 
to  vomit;  but  the  jaws  were  so  clenched  that  the  pen  could  not 
pass  them.  This  second  attack  was  much  more  violent  than  the 
first,  and  he  had  slipped  from  the  couch  to  the  ground,  where  he  was 
writhing  in  agony.  The  doctor  left  him  in  this  paroxysm,  knowing 
that  he  could  do  nothing  to  alleviate  it,  and  going  up  to  Noii'tier. 
said  abruptly : 

"  How  do  you  find  yoiirself  ?  —  well  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Light  or  heavy  in  the  stomach  '!  —  light  f " 

"  Yes." 

"As  you  generally  feel  after  the  dose  wliich  I  give  you  eveiy 
Sunday ! " 

"  Yes." 

"Did  Barrois  make  your  lemonade?" 

"Yes." 

"  Was  it  you  wlio  asked  him  to  drink  some  of  it '!  " 

"  No." 

"  Was  it  M.  de  Villefort  f " 

"No." 

"  Madame  .? " 

"  No." 

"  It  was  your  granddaughter,  then,  was  it  not  ? " 

"Yes." 
A  groan  from  Barrois,  accompanied  Ijy  a  yawn  which  seemed  to 
crack  the  very  jawbones,  attracted  the  attention  of  d'Avrigny ;  he  left 
Noirtier,  and  returned  to  the  sick  man. 

"  Barrois,"  said  the  doctor,  "  can  you  speak  '1 "  Barrois  muttered  a 
few  unintelligible  words.  "  Try  and  make  an  effort  to  do  so,  my  good 
man,"  said  dAvriguy.     Barrois  re-opened  his  l)lood-shot  eyes. 

"  Who  made  the  lemonade  l  " 

"  1  did." 

"Did  you  bring  it  to  your  master  directly  it  was  inade  .'" 

"No." 

"  You  left  it  somewhere,  then,  in  the  mean  time  ? " 

"  Yes ;  I  left  it  in  the  pantry,  because  I  was  called  away." 

"Wlio  l)rought  it  into  this  room,  then  ?" 

"  Mademoiselle  Valentine."  DAvriguy  struck  his  forehead  with  his 
hand. 

"  Grracious  Heaven  ! "  exclaimed  he. 

"  Doctor  !  doctor  !  "  cried  Barrois,  who  felt  another  fit  coming. 

"  Will  they  never  bring  that  emetic  I "  asked  the  doctor. 
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"Here  is  a  glass  with  one  ;\li'(>;i(ly  i)i-('i)aT('(l,"  said  Yilli'fort,  eiitcriiifr 
tlu!  room. 

"  Wlio  pi-epai'od  it  ?  " 

"  The  chemist  who  came  here  witli  me." 


"  Driuk  it,"  said  the  doctor  to  Ban-ois. 

"  Impossible,  doctor,  it  is  too  late ;  my  throat  is  closing  up.     I  am 
choking!  Oh  !  my  heart !  Ah  !  my  head !  Oh  !  what  agony  !  Shall  I  sutiVr 


like  this  long !  " 
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"  No,  no,  friend,"  replied  tlic  doctor,  "  you  will  soon  cease  to  suffer." 

"Ah!  I  understand  you,"  said  the  unha^jpy  man.  "My  God,  have 
mercy  upon  me  ! "  And,  uttering  a  fearful  cry,  Barrois  fell  back  as  if 
he  had  been  struck  ])y  lightninff. 

DAvrigny  put  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  })laeed  a  glass  before  his 
lips. 

" Well?"  said  Villefort. 

"  Gro  to  the  kitchen,  and  get  me  some  syrup  of  violets." 
Villefort  went  immediately. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  M.  Noirtier,"  said  d'Avrigny,  "  I  am  going  to 
take  my  patient  into  the  next  room  to  bleed  him ;  this  sort  of  attack  is 
very  frightful  to  witness." 

Aud,  taking  Barrois  under  the  arms,  he  dragged  him  into  an  adjoin- 
ing room ;  but  almost  immediately,  he  returned  to  fetch  the  remainder 
of  the  lemonade.     Noirtier  closed  his  right  eye. 

"  You  want  Valentine,  do  you  not  I  I  will  tell  them  to  send  her  to 
you." 

Villefort  returjied,  and  dAvrigny  met  him  in  the  passage. 

"  Well,  how  is  he  now  ? "  asked  he. 

"  Come  in  here,"  said  d'Avrigny;  and  he  took  him  into  the  chamber 
where  the  sick  man  lay. 

"  Is  he  still  in  a  fit ! "  said  the  prodirnir  tin  mi. 

"  He  is  dead." 
Villefort  drew  back  a  few  steps,  and,  clasping  his  hands,  exclaimed, 
with  real  amazement  and  sympathy,  "  Dead  !  and  so  soon,  too ! " 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  soon !  "  said  the  doctor,  looking  at  the  corpse  before 
him ;  "  but  that  ought  not  to  astonish  you ;  M.  and  Mme.  de  Saint- 
Meran  died  as  soon.  People  die  very  suddenly  in  your  house,  M.  de 
villefort." 

"  What!"  cried  the  magistrate,  with  an  accent  of  horror  and  conster- 
nation, "  are  you  still  harping  on  that  terri]>le  idea  ?  " 

"  StLU,  sir ;  and  I  shall  always  do  so,"  replied  d'Avrigny,  "  for  it  has 
never  for  one  instant  ceased  to  retain  possession  of  my  mind ;  and  that 
you  may  be  quite  sure  I  am  not  mistaken  this  time,  listen  well  to  what 
I  am  going  to  say,  M.  de  Villefort." 

The  magistrate  trembled  convulsively. 

"  There  is  a  poison  which  destroys  life  almost  without  leaving  any 
perceptible  traces.  I  know  it  well ;  I  have  studied  it  in  all  its  qualities 
and  in  the  eft'ects  which  it  produces.  I  recognized  the  presence  of  this 
poison  in  the  case  of  poor  Barrois  as  well  as  in  that  of  Madame  de  Saint- 
Meran.  There  is  a  way  of  detecting  its  presence.  It  restores  the  blue 
color  of  litmus-paper  reddened  by  an  acid,  and  it  turns  sjTup  of  \nolets 
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green.    We  have  no  litmus-papei*,  but,  hark !  here  they  come  with  the 
sjTnp  of  violets." 

The  doctor  was  right;  stops  were  heard  iu  llie  passage.  ^1. 
d'Avrigny  opened  the  door,  and  took  tVoin  the  hands  of  the  femme- 
de-chambre  a  euj)  wliich  containc^d  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  the  syi-uj); 
he  then  carefully  closed  the  door. 

"Look!"  said  he  to  the  jirormriir  dit  roi,  whose  heart  beat  so  loudly 
that  it  might  almost  be  heard ;  "  here  is  in  this  cup  some  syrup  of  vio- 
lets, and  this  decanter  contains  the  remainder  of  the  lemonade  of  whieli 
M.  Noirtier  and  Barrois  partook.  If  the  lemonade  \h'  jiureand  inoll'en- 
sive,  the  syrup  wnll  keep  its  color ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  lemonade  be 
poisonous,  the  syrup  will  become  green.     Look  well  at  it ! " 

The  doctor  then  slowly  poured  some  drops  of  the  lemonade  from  the 
decanter  into  the  cuj),  and,  in  an  instant,  a  kind  of  light  cloudy  sedi- 
ment began  to  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup ;  this  sediment  first  took 
a  blue  shade,  then  from  the  coli>r  of  sapphire  it  passed  to  that  of  o])al. 
and  from  oj^al  to  emerald.  Ari'ived  at  this  last  hue,  it  changeil  no 
more.  The  result  of  the  experiment  left  no  doubt  whatever  on  llie 
mind. 

"  The  unfortunate  Barrois  has  been  poisoned,"  said  d'Avrigny,  "  and 
I  will  inaintain  this  assertion  before  God  and  man." 

Villefort  said  nothing,  but  he  clasped  his  hands,  opened  liis  haggard 
eyes,  and,  overcome  with  his  emotion,  sank  into  a  chair. 


CHAPTER    LXXX 


THE    ACCUSATION 


'AVRIGNY  soon  restored  the  magistrate  to  consciousness, 
who  had  looked  hkc  a  second  corpse  in  that  chamber  of 
death. 

"  Oh,  deatli  is  in  my  house  ! "  cried  Villefort. 

"  Say,  rather,  crime !  "  rei:)hed  the  doctor. 

"M.d'Avrigny,"  cried  Villefort,  "I  cannot  tell  you  all  I  feel  at  this 
moment, —  terror,  gi'ief,  madness." 

"  Yes,"  said  d'Avi'igny  with  an  imposing  calmness,  "  but  I  think  it 
is  now  time  to  act.  I  think  it  is  time  to  stop  this  torrent  of  mortality. 
I  can  no  longer  bear  to  be  in  possession  of  these  secrets  without  the 
hojie  of  seeing  the  victims  and  society  generally  revenged." 

ViUefort  cast  a  gloomy  look  around  him.     "  In  my  house  ! "  mur- 
mured he,  "  in  my  house  !  " 

"  Come,  magistrate,"  said  dAvi-igny,  "  show  vourseK  a  man ;  as  an 
interjjreter  of  the  law,  do  honor  to  your  profession  by  sacrificing  your 
selfish  interests  to  it." 

"  You  make  me  shudder,  doctor  !     Do  you  talk  of  a  sacrifice  f " 

"  I  do." 

"  Do  you  then  suspect  any  one  1 " 

"  I  suspect  no  one ;  death  raps  at  your  door  —  it  enters  —  it  goes,  not 
blind,  but  with  clear  intelligence,  from  room  to  room.  Well !  I  follow 
its  course,  I  track  its  passage  ;  I  adopt  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  and 
feel  my  way,  for  my  friendship  for  your  family  and  my  respect  for  yoi; 
are  as  a  twofold  bandage  over  my  eyes ;  well " 

"  Oh  !  speak,  speak,  doctor ;  I  shall  have  courage." 

"  Well,  sir,  you  have  in  your  estal)lishment,  or  in  your  family,  perhaps, 
one  of  those  frightful  phenomena  of  which  each  century  produces  only 
one.     Locusta  and  Agripi>ina,  living  at  the  same  time,  are  an  exception, 
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and  prove  the  deterniinatif)n  of  Providence  to  effect  the  entii'e  ruin  of 
the  Roman  empire,  sullied  by  so  many  ci-imes.  Brnndiant  and  Frede- 
gonda  are  the  results  of  the  painful  struggle  of  civilization  in  its  infan('y, 
when  man  was  learning  to  control  mind,  were  it  even  by  an  eniissaiy 


from  the  realms  of  darkness.  All  these  women  had  been,  or  wore,  b(>au- 
tiful.  The  same  flower  of  innocence  had  flourished,  or  was  still  flmn-ish- 
ing  on  then-  brow,  that  is  seen  on  the  brow  of  the  culprit  in  your 
house." 

Villefort  shrieked,  clasped  his  hands,  and  looked  at  the  doctor  with 
a  supphcating  air.     But  the  latter  pursued  without  pity. 
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" '  Seek  whom  the  crime  will  i)rofit,'  says  an  axiom  of  jurisprudence." 

"  Doctor,"  c7-i('d  ViUefort,  "  alas,  doctor !  how  often  has  man's  justice 
been  deceived  l)y  those  fatal  words.  I  know  not  why,  but  I  feel  that 
this  crime " 

"  You  acknowledge,  then,  the  existence  of  the  crime  f  " 

"  Y(>s,  I  see  too  plainly  that  it  does  exist.  But  it  seems  that  it  is 
intended  to  affect  me  personally.  I  fear  an  attack  myself,  after  all  these 
disasters." 

"  Oil,  man  ! "  murmured  d'Avrigny,  "  the  most  selfish  of  all  animals, 
the  most  personal  of  all  creatures,  who  believes  the  earth  tm'us,  the 
sun  shines,  and  death  strikes  for  him  alone, —  an  ant  cursing  God  from 
the  top  of  a  blade  of  grass !  And  have  those  who  have  lost  their  lives 
lost  nothing? — M.  de  Saint-Meran,  Madame  de  Saint-Meran,  M.  Noir- 
tier " 

"How!  M.  Noirtier?" 

"  Yes ;  think  you  it  wa^s  the  poor  servant's  life  was  coveted  ?  No,  no ! 
like  Shakespeare's  Folou'nis,  he  died  for  another.  It  was  Noirtier  the 
lemonade  was  intended  for — it  is  Noirtier,  in  the  logical  order  of  events, 
who  drank  it ;  the  other  drank  it  only  by  accident ;  and  although  Bar- 
rels is  dead,  it  was  Noirtier  whose  death  was  wished  for." 

"  But  why  did  it  not  kill  my  father  ? " 

"  I  told  you  one  evening,  in  the  garden,  after  Madame  de  Saint-Me- 
ran's  death,  l)ecause  his  system  is  accustomed  to  that  very  poison ;  and 
the  dose  was  trifling  for  him,  which  would  be  fatal  for  another ;  because 
no  one  knows,  not  even  the  assassin,  that,  for  the  last  twelve  months,  I 
have  given  M.  Noirtier  brucine  for  his  paralytic  affection;  while  the 
assassin  is  not  ignorant,  and  has  proved  by  experience  that  1)ruciue  is  a 
violent  poison." 

"  Pity,  pity ! "  miumured  Yillefort,  wringing  his  hands. 

"  Follow  the  culprit's  steps ;  he  first  kUls  M.  de  Saint-Meran " 

"  Oh,  doctor  !  " 

"I  would  swear  to  it;  what  I  heard  of  his  symptoms  agi'ees  too  well 
with  what  I  have  seen  in  the  other  cases."  Yillefort  ceased  to  contend ; 
he  only  groaned.  "  He  first  kills  M.  de  Saint-Meran,"  repeated  the  doc- 
tor, "then  Madame  de  Saint-Meran, — a  double  fortune  to  inherit."  Yille- 
fort wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead.     "  Listen  attentively." 

"  Alas ! "  stammered  Yillefort,  "  I  do  not  lose  a  single  word." 

"M.  Noirtier,"  resumed  d'A\Tigny,  in  the  same  pitiless  tone, — "M. 
Non-tier  had  once  made  a  will  against  you — against  your  family, — in 
favor  of  the  poor,  in  fact;  M.  Noirtier  is  spared,  because  nothing  is 
expected  from  him.  But  he  has  no  sooner  destroyed  his  first  will  and 
made  a  second,  than,  for  fear  he  should  make  a  third,  he  is  struck  down; 
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the  will  was  made  the  day  before  yesterday,  I  believe ;  you  see  there  has 
been  no  time  lost." 

"  Oh,  mercy,  M.  d'Avrigny ! " 

"  No  mercy,  sir !     The  physician  has  a  sacred  mission  on  earth ;  and 


to  fulfill  it  he  begins  at  the  source  of  life,  and  goes  down  to  the  mysteri- 
ous darkness  of  the  tomb.  When  crime  has  been  committed,  and  Grod, 
doubtless  in  anger,  turns  away  his  face,  it  is  for  the  physician  to  bring 
the  culprit  to  justice." 
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"  Have  mercy  on  my  oliild,  siv !  "  murmured  Villefort. 

"You  see  it  is  yourself  wlio  havi'  first  named  her  —  you,  her 
father." 

"Have  pity  on  Valentine!  Listen!  it  is  imixjssible.  1  would  as 
willingly  accuse  myself !  Valentine,  wliose  heart  is  pure  as  a  diamond, 
as  innocent  as  a  lily  !  " 

"No  pity,  M.  /(■  I'rociirciir  (Ik  Ko't ;  the  crime  is  tlagraut.  Mademoi- 
selle herself  ijacked  all  the  medicines  which  were  sent  to  M.  de  Saint- 
Meran,  and  M.  de  Saint-Meran  is  dead.  Mademoiselle  de  Villefort 
prepai-ed  all  the  cooling  draughts  which  Madame  de  Saint-Merau  took 
and  Madame  de  Saint-]\Ieran  is  dead.  Mademoiselle  de  Villefort  took 
from  the  hands  of  Barrois,  who  was  sent  out,  the  lemonade  which  M. 
Noirtier  has  every  morning,  and  he  has  escaped  only  l)y  a  miracle. 
Mademoiselle  de  Villefort  is  the  culprit!  She  is  the  poisoner!  M.lc 
Procurcur  da  Eoi,  I  denounce  Mademoiselle  de  Villefoi't ;  do  your  duty." 

"  Doctor,  I  resist  no  longer ;  I  can  no  longer  defend  myself ;  I  believe 
you ;  but,  for  pity's  sake,  spare  my  life,  my  honor  !  " 

"  M.  de  Villefort,"  replied  the  doctoi',  Avitli  increased  vehemence,  "  there 
are  occasions  when  I  disjiense  with  all  foolish  human  circumspection.  If 
your  daughter  had  committed  only  one  crime,  and  I  saw  her  meditating 
another,  I  would  say,  '  Warn  her,  punish  her,  let  her  pass  the  remainder 
of  her  life  in  some  cloister,  in  some  convent,  weeping  and  praying.'  If 
she  had  committed  two  crimes,  I  would  say,  'Here,  M.  de  Villefort,  is  a 
poison  that  the  poisoner  is  not  acquainted  with,  one  that  has  no  known 
antidote,  quick  as  thought,  rapid  as  lightning,  mortal  as  the  thunder- 
bolt; give  her  that  poison,  recommending  her  soul  to  God,  and  save 
your  honor  and  your  life,  for  it  is  yours  she  aims  at ;  and  I  can  picture 
her  approaching  your  pillow  with  her  hypocritical  smiles  and  her  sweet 
exhortations.  Woe  to  you,  M.  de  Villefort,  if  you  do  not  strike  first ! 
This  is  what  I  would  say  had  she  only  killed  two  persons ;  but  she  has 
seen  three  deaths, — has  contemplated  three  murdered  persons, — has 
knelt  by  three  corpses!  To  the  scaffold  with  the  poisoner! — to  the 
scaffold !  Do  you  talk  of  your  honor  I  Do  what  I  tell  you,  and  immor- 
talit J'  awaits  you ! " 

Villefort  fell  on  his  knees. 

"  Listen,"  said  he ;  "  I  have  not  the  strength  of  mind  you  have,  or 
rather  that  which  you  would  not  have,  if  instead  of  my  daughter  Valen- 
tine your  daughter  Madeleine  were  concerned."  The  doctor  turned 
pale.  "  Doctor,  every  son  of  woman  is  born  to  suffer  and  to  die ;  I  am 
content  to  suffer  and  to  await  death." 

"  Beware,"  said  d'Avrigny ;  "  it  may  come  slowly ;   you  will  see  it 
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approach  after  having  .struck  your  fatlier,  your  wife,  perhaps  your 
son." 

Villefort,  suffocating,  pressed  the  doctor's  anii. 
"  Listen  ! "  cried  he ;  "  pity  me, —  help  mo !     No,  my  daughter  is  not 


guilty.  If  you  drag  ns  botli  l^efore  a  tribunal  I  will  still  say,  '  No,  my 
daughter  is  not  guilty ;  —  there  is  no  crime  in  my  house.'  I  will  not 
acknowledge  a  crime  in  my  house ;  for  when  crime  enters  a  dwelling, 
it  is  like  death ;  it  does  not  oome  alone.  Listen !  —  What  does  it  signify 
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to  you  if  I  am  murdered  ?  —  Are  you  my  friend  I  —  Are  you  a  man  ?  — 
Hiiv(i  you  a  heart?  —  No,  you  are  a  pliysician  ! — Well,  I  tell  you  I  will 
not  drag  my  daughter  before  a  tribunal,  and  give  her  up  to  the  execu- 
tioner !  The  bare  idea  would  kill  me, —  would  drive  me  like  a  madman 
to  dig  my  heart  out  with  my  finger-nails !  And  if  you  were  mistaken, 
doctor !  —  if  it  were  not  my  daughter !  —  If  I  should  come  one  day,  pale 
as  a  spectre,  and  say  to  you,  'Assassin  !  you  have  killed  my  <rhild ! ' 
Hold!  if  that  should  happen,  althougli  I  am  a  Christian,  M.  d'A\Tigny, 
I  should  kill  myself." 

"  Well,"  said  the  doctor,  after  a  moment's  silence  ;  "  1  will  wait." 
Villefort  looked  at  him  as  if  he  had  doubted  his  words. 

"Only,"  continued  d'Avrigny,  with  a  slow  and  solemn  tone,  "if  any 
one  falls  ill  in  your  house,  if  you  feel  yourself  attacked,  do  not  send 
for  me,  for  I  will  come  no  more.  I  will  consent  to  share  this  dreadful 
secret  with  you;  but  I  will  not  allow  shame  and  remorse  to  gi*ow  and 
increase  in  my  conscience,  as  crime  and  misery  will  in  your  house." 

"  Then  you  abandon  me,  doctor  ? " 

"  Yes,  for  I  can  follow  you  no  farther ;  and  I  only  stop  at  the  foot  of 
the  scaffold.  Some  further  discovery  will  be  made,  which  will  bring 
this  dreadful  tragedy  to  a  close.    Adieu ! " 

"  I  entreat  you,  doctor ! " 

"  All  the  horrors  that  disturb  my  thoughts  make  your  house  odious 
and  fatal.     Adieu,  sir." 

"One  word, —  one  single  word  more,  doctor!  You  go  leaving  me  in 
all  the  horror  of  my  situation,  after  increasing  it  by  what  you  have 
revealed  to  me.  But  what  will  be  reported  of  the  sudden  death  of  this 
poor  old  servant  ?  " 

"  True,"  said  d'Avrigny ;  "  we  will  return." 
The  doctor  went  out  first,  followed  by  Villefort ;    the  terrified  ser- 
vants were  on  the  stairs  and  in  the  passage  where  the  doctor  would  pass. 

"  Sir,"  said  d'Avrigny  to  Villefort,  so  loud  that  all  might  hear,  "  poor 
Barrois  has  led  too  sedentary  a  life  of  late;  accustomed  formerly  to 
ride  on  horseback,  or  in  the  carriage,  to  the  four  corners  of  Europe,  the 
monotonous  walk  round  that  arm-chair  has  killed  him :  his  blood  has 
thickened ;  he  was  stout,  had  a  short,  thick  neck,  he  was  attacked  with 
apoplexy,  and  I  was  called  in  too  late.  Apropos,"  added  he,  in  a  low 
tone,  "take  care  to  throw  away  that  cup  of  syrup  of  violets  in  the 
ashes." 

The  doctor,  without  shaking  hands  with  Villefort,  without  adding  a 
word  to  what  he  had  said,  went  out  amid  the  tears  and  lamentations  of 
the  whole  houseJiold.     The  same  evening  all  Villefort's  servants,  who 
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had  assembled  in  the  kitclien,  aud  luid  a  long  consultation,  came  to  tell 
Madame  de  Villefort  they  wished  to  leave,'.  No  entreaty,  no  proi)osifion 
of  increased  Wiiges,  could  induce  tlieiu  to  remain ;  to  every  ai-gunient 
they  replied,  "  We  must  go,  for  death  is  in  this  house." 

They  all  left,  in  spite  of  pi-ayers  and  entreaties,  testifying  their 
regret  at  leaving  so  good  a  master  and  mistress,  and  especially  i\Iade- 
moiselle  Valentine,  so  good,  so  kind,  and  so  gentle. 

Villefort  looked  at  Valentine  as  they  said  this.  She  was  in  tears; 
and,  strange  as  it  was,  in  spite  of  the  emotions  he  felt  at  tlu!  sight  of 
these  tears,  he  looked  also  at  Madame  de  Villefort,  and  it  ai)peai'ed  to 
him  as  if  a  slight  gloomy  smile  had  passed  over  her  thin  lips,  like  those 
meteors  which  are  seen  passing  inauspiciously  between  two  clouds  in  a 
stormy  sky. 


CHAPTER  LXXXI 

THE  KOOM  OF  THE  RETIRED  BAKEK 

HE  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  Count  de  Morcei'f  had 
left  Danglavs'  house  with  feelings  of  shame  and  anger,  caused 
liy  the  lianker's  coldness,  Andrea  Cavaleanti,  with  curled 
liaii",  mustaches  in  perfect  ordei',  and  white  gloves  which 
iitted  adniiral)ly,  had  entered  the  court-yard  of  the  bankei-'s  house  in  La 
Chaussee  d'Antin.  He  had  not  been  more  than  ten  minutes  in  the  di'aw- 
ing-room  before  he  drew  Dangiars  aside  into  the  recess  of  a  bow-win- 
dow ;  and,  after  an  ingenious  i^reamble,  related  to  him  all  his  anxieties 
since  his  noble  father's  departure.  He  had  found,  he  said,  in  the  banker's 
family,  in  which  he  had  Ijeen  received  as  a  son,  all  the  guarantees  of 
happiness,  which  one  ought  to  seek  for  in  preference  to  the  caprices  of 
jiassion,  and  as  regards  passion  itself,  he  had  the  felicity  of  meeting  it 
in  the  lovely  eyes  of  Mademoiselle  Dangiars. 

Dangiars  listened  with  the  most  profound  attention ;  he  had  expected 
this  declaration  the  last  two  or  three  days ;  and  when  at  last  it  came, 
his  eyes  glistened  as  much  as  they  had  lowered  on  listening  to  Morcerf. 
He  would  not,  however,  yield  immediately  to  the  young  man's  request, 
but  made  a  few  conscientious  scruples. 

"  Are  you  not  rather  young,  M.  Andrea,  to  think  of  marrying  ?  " 

"I  think  not,  sir,"  replied  Cavaleanti;  "in  Italy  the  nobility  gen- 
erally marry  young ;  life  is  so  uncertain,  we  ought  to  secure  happiness 
while  it  is  within  our  reach." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Dangiars,  "  in  case  your  j^roposals,  which  do  me 
honor,  are  accepted  by  my  wife  and  daughter,  by  whom  shall  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements  be  settled!  So  important  a  negotiation  should, 
I  think,  be  conducted  by  the  respective  fathers  of  the  young  people." 

"  Sir,  my  father  is  a  man  of  great  foresight  and  pnidence.  Imagining 
I  might  wish  to  settle  in  France,  he  left  me  at  his  departure,  together 
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witli  the  papers  constituting  my  identity,  a  letter  pT'oraising,  if  lie 
approved  of  my  choice,  one  liiindred  and  fifty  thousarid  livres  jjer 
annum  from  the  day  I  was  married.  Ho  far  as  I  can  judge,  [  suppose 
this  to  be  a  quarter  of  my  father's  revenue." 

"  I,"  said  Dauglars,  "  have  always  intended  giving  my  daughter  five 
himdved  thousand  francs  as  her  dowry;  slie  is,  l)esides,  my  sole  lieii-ess." 

"All  would  then  be  easily  ai-ranged  if  the  baroness  and  liei'  daugliter 
are  willing.  We  should  command  an  animity  of  one  liundi-i^d  iind 
seventy-five  thousand  livres.  Supposing,  also,  I  should  persuade  the 
mai-quis  to  give  me  my  capital,  which  is  not  likely,  luit  still  is  possiljle, 
we  would  place  these  two  or  three  millions  in  your  hands,  whose  talent 
might  make  it  realize  ten  per  cent." 

"I  never  give  more  than  four  per  cent.,  and  generally  only  three  and 
a  half;  but,  to  my  son-in-law  I  would  give  five,  and  we  would  share  tlie 
profits." 

"  Very  good,  father-in-law,"  said  Cavalcanti,  yielding  to  his  low-lxirn 
nature,  which  would  escape  sometimes  through  the  aristocratic  gloss 
with  which  he  sought  to  conceal  it.  Correcting  himself  innncdialdy. 
he  said,  "Excuse  me,  sir;  hop(^  alone  makes  me  almost  mad, —  wli.it 
will  not  reality  do  ?  " 

"  But,"  said  Danglars,  who,  on  liis  part,  did  not  perceive  how  soon 
tlie  conversation,  which  was  at  first  disinterested,  was  turning  to  n 
l)usiness  transaction,  "there  is,  douV)tless,  a  part  of  your  forlnnc  yoin- 
father  could  not  refuse  you  t " 

"  Which!"  asked  the  young  man. 

"  That  you  inherit  from  your  mother." 

"  Truly,  from  my  mother,  Leonora  Corsinari." 

"  How  much  may  it  amount  to  ? " 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  said  Andrea,  "  I  assure  you  I  have  never  given  the  sub- 
ject a  thought;  but  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  at  least  two  millions." 
Danglars  felt  as  much  overcome  with  joy  as  the  miser  who  finds  a 
lost  treasure,  or  as  the  shipwrecked  mariner  who  feels  himself  on  the 
solid  ground  instead  of  in  the  abyss  which  he  expected  would  swallow 
liim  up. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Andrea,  Itowing  to  the  banker,  respectfully,  "  may  1 
hope  I " 

"You  may  not  only  hope,"  said  Danglars,  "Init  <-onsider  it  a  settled 
thing,  if  no  obstacle  arises  on  your  part." 

"  I  am,  indeed,  rejoiced,"  said  Andrea. 

"  But,"  said  Danglars,  thoughtfully,  "  how  is  it  tliat  your  patron,  ^r.  de 
Monte-Cristo,  did  not  make  this  proposal  for  you  ? " 
Andrea  blushed  imperceptibly. 
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"  I  have  just  left  the  count,  sir,"  said  he ;  "  he  is,  doubtless,  a  delij^htful 
man,  but  inconceivably  singular  in  his  ideas;  he  esteems nie  highly;  he 
even  told  me  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  my  father  would  give 
me  the  capital  instead  of  the  interest  of  my  property ;  he  has  prom- 
ised to  use  his  influence  to  obtain  it  forme;  but  he  also  declared  that 
he  never  had  taken  upon  himself  the  i-esponsibility  of  making  proposals 
for  another,  and  he  never  would.  I  must,  however,  do  him  the  justice 
to  add  that  he  assured  me,  if  ever  he  had  regretted  the  repugnance  he 
felt  to  such  a  step,  it  was  on  this  occasif)n,  liecause  he  thought  the  pro- 
jected union  would  be  a  happy  and  suitable  one.  Besides,  if  he  will  do 
nothing  officially,  he  will  answer  any  questions  you  propose  to  him. 
And  now,"  continued  he,  with  one  of  his  most  charming  smiles,  "hav- 
ing finished  talking  to  the  father-in-law,  I  must  address  myself  to  the 
l)anker." 

"  Aud  what  niay  yoii  have  to  say  to  him  f "  said  Danglars,  laughing 
ill  his  turn. 

"  That  the  day  after  to-morrow  I  shall  have  somewhere  about  four 
thousand  francs  to  draw  upon  with  your  house ;  but  the  count,  expect- 
ing my  bachelor's  revenue  could  not  suffice  for  the  increased  exjienses 
of  the  coming  month,  has  offered  me  a  ch'af t  for  eightj'  thousand  francs. 
It  bears  his  signature,  as  you  see,  which  is  all-sufficient." 

"Bring  me  a  million  such  as  that,"  said  Danglars,  "I  shall  be  well 
pleased" — putting  the  draft  in  liis  pocket.  "Fix  yom-  own  hour  for 
to-morrow,  and  my  cashiei'  shall  call  on  you  with  a  check  for  eighty 
thousand  francs." 

"  At  ten  o'clock,  then,  if  you  please ;  I  shoiild  like  it  early,  as  I  am 
going  into  the  country  to-morrow." 

"  Very  well,  at  ten  o'clock ;  you  are  still  at  the  Hotel  des  Princes  ?  " 

u  Yes"." 
The  following  morning,  ^vith  the  banker's  usual  punctuality,  the 
eighty  thousand  francs  were  placed  in  th(^  young  man's  hands,  as  he 
was  on  the  point  of  starting,  having  left  two  hundred  francs  for  Cade- 
rousse.  He  went  out  chiefly  to  avoid  this  dangerous  enemy,  and 
returned  as  late  as  possible  in  the  evening. 

But  scarcely  had  he  stepped  out  of  his  carriage,  when  the  jiorter 
met  him  with  a  parcel  in  his  hand. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  the  man  has  been " 

"  What  man  ? "  said  Andrea,  carelessly,  apparently  forgetting  him 
whom  he  but  too  well  recollected. 

"  The  man  to  whom  yom-  excellency  pays  that  little  annuity." 

"  Oh ! "  said  Andrea,  "  my  father's  old  servant.  Well,  you  gave  him 
the  two  hundred  francs  I  had  left  for  him  f " 
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"  Yes,  your  excellency."    Andrea  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be  thus 
addressed.     "But,"  continued  tlic  )K)rter,  "h((  would  not  take  them." 

Andrea  turned  pale,  but  as  it  was  dark  no  one  noticed  liis  paleness. 
"  What,  he  would  not  take  them  f  "  said  he,  with  slight  emotion. 
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"  No,  he  wished  to  speak  to  your  excellency ;  I  told  him  you  were 
gone  out,  which,  after  some  dispute,  he  lielieved,  and  gave  me  this 
letter,  which  he  had  broiight  with  him  already  sealed." 

"  Give  it  me,"  said  Andrea,  and  he  read  by  the  light  of  his  carriage- 
lamp, — 

" '  You  know  where  1  live  ;  I  expect  you  to-raorrow  morning  at  nine  o'clock.'" 
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Audrea  examined  it  carefully,  to  ascertain  if  the  letter  had  been 
opened,  or  if  any  indiscreet  eyes  had  seen  its  contents,  but  it  was  so 
carefully  folded,  no  one  could  have  read  it,  and  the  seal  was  perfect. 

"  Very  well,"  said  he.  "  Poor  man !  he  is  a  worthy  creature."  He 
left  the  porter  to  ponder  on  these  words,  not  knowing  which  most  to 
admire,  the  master  or  the  servant. 

"  Take  out  the  horses  quickly,  and  come  up  to  me,"  said  Andrea  to  his 
groom.  In  two  seconds  the  young  man  had  reached  his  room  and  burned 
Caderousse's  letter.     The  servant  entered  just  as  he  had  finished. 

"  You  are  about  my  height,  Peter,"  said  he. 

"  I  have  that  honor,  your  excellency." 

"  You  had  a  new  livery  yesterday  f " 

"Yes,  SU-." 

"  I  have  an  engagement  with  a  pretty  little  girl  for  this  evening,  and 
do  not  wish  to  be  known ;  lend  me  your  livery  till  to-morrow ;  I  may 
sleep,  perhajis,  at  an  inn." 

Peter  obeyed.  Five  minutes  after,  Audrea  left  the  hotel,  completely 
disguised,  took  a  cabriolet,  and  ordered  the  driver  to  take  him  to  the 
Cheval  Rouge,  at  Picpus.  The  next  morning  he  left  that  inn  as  he  had 
left  the  Hotel  des  Pi'inces,  without  being  noticed,  walked  down  the 
Faubourg  Saint- Antoine,  along  the  Boulevard  to  Rue  Menilmontant, 
and,  stopping  at  the  door  of  the  third  house  on  the  left,  looked  for  some 
one  of  whom  to  make  inquiry  in  the  porter's  alisence. 

"  For  whom  are  you  looking,  my  fine  fellow  ?  "  asked  the  fruiteress  on 
the  opposite  side. 

"  M.  Pailletin,  if  you  please,  my  good  woman,"  rei^lied  Andrea. 

"  A  retired  baker  ? "  asked  the  fruiteress. 

"  Exactly." 

"  He  lives  at  the  end  of  the  yard,  on  the  left,  on  the  third  story." 
Andrea  went  as  she  directed  him,  and  on  the  thii'd  floor  he  found  a 
hare's  paw,  which,  by  the  hasty  ringing  of  the  bell,  it  was  evident  he 
pulled  with  considerable  Ul-temper.    A  moment  after,  Caderousse's  face 
appeared  at  the  gTating  in  the  door. 

"  Ah !  you  are  punctual,"  said  he,  as  he  unbolted  the  door. 

"  Confound  you  and  your  punctuality ! "  said  Audrea,  throwing  him- 
self into  a  chair  in  a  manner  which  implied  that  he  would  rather  have 
flung  it  at  the  head  of  his  host. 

"  Come,  come,  my  little  fellow,  don't  be  angry.  See,  I  have  thought 
about  you  —  look  at  the  good  breakfast  we  are  going  to  have;  nothing 
but  what  you  are  fond  of." 

Andrea,  indeed,  inhaled  the  scent  of  something  cooking,  which  was 
not  unwelcome  to  him,  hungry  as  he  was ;  it  was  that  mixture  of  fat 
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and  garlic  peculiar  to  Pi-oveucal  kitchens  of  an  inferior  order,  added  to 
that  of  (b-ied  fish,  and  above  all,  the  pungent  smell  of  musk  and  clf)ves. 
These  odors  escaped  from  two  deep  dishes,  which  were  covered,  and 
placed  on  a  stove,  and  from  a  copper  pan  placed  in  an  old  ii-on  pot.    In 


an  adjoining  room,  Andrea  saw  also  a  tolerably  clean  table  prepared 
for  two,  two  bottles  of  wine  sealed,  the  one  with  green,  the  other  with 
yellow,  a  consideralile  portion  of  brandy  in  a  decanter,  and  a  measure 
of  fruit  in  a  cabbage-leaf,  cleverly  arranged  on  an  earthenware  plate. 
"  What  do  you  think  of  it,  my  little  fellow  f  "  said  Caderousse.  "  Ay ! 
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that  smells  good !  you  know  I  used  to  be  a  good  cook ;  do  you  recollect 
how  you  used  to  lick  your  fingers?  You  were  among  the  first  who 
tasted  any  of  my  dishes,  and  I  think  you  relished  them  toleraljly." 
While  speaking,  Caderousse  went  on  peeling  a  fresh  supply  of  onions. 

"  But,"  said  Andrea,  ill-tempe redly,  '■'•  pardicit !  if  you  disturbed  me 
only  to  ])reakfast  with  you,  the  devil  take  you ! " 

"My  boy,"  said  Caderousse,  senteutiously,  "one  can  talk  while  eat- 
ing. And  then,  you  ungrateful  being !  you  are  not  pleased  to  see  an  old 
friend  f     I  am  weeping  with  joy." 

He  was  truly  crying,  \mt  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  whether 
joy  or  the  onions  produced  the  gi'eatest  effect  on  the  lachiymal  gland  of 
th(>  old  inn-keeper  of  the  Pont-du-Gard. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  hypocrite ! "  said  Andrea ;  "  you  love  me !  You ! " 

"  Yes,  I  do,  or  may  the  devil  take  me.  I  know  it  is  a  weakness,"  said 
Caderousse,  "  but  it  overpowers  me." 

"  And  yet  it  has  not  prevented  your  sending  for  me  to  play  me  some 
trick." 

"  Come  ! "  said  Caderousse,  wiping  his  large  knife  on  his  apron,  "  if  I 
did  not  Uke  you,  do  you  think  I  should  endure  the  wretched  life  you 
lead  me !  Think  for  a  moment :  you  have  your  servant's  clothes  on  — 
you,  therefore,  keep  a  servant ;  I  have  none,  and  am  ol^liged  to  prepare 
my  own  meals ;  you  abuse  my  cookery  because  you  dine  at  the  table- 
d'liote  of  the  Hotel  des  Princes,  or  the  Cafe  de  Paris.  Well !  I,  too,  could 
keep  a  servant ;  I,  too,  could  have  a  tilbury ;  I,  too,  could  dine  where  I 
like  ;  but  why  do  I  not  ?  Because  I  would  not  annoy  my  little  Bene- 
detto.    Come !  just  acknowledge  that  I  could,  eh ! " 

This  address  was  accomi^anied  by  a  look  which  was  by  no  means 
difiicult  to  understand. 

"  Well ! "  said  Andrea,  "  admitting  your  love,  why  do  you  want  me  to 
breakfast  with  you  f " 

"  That  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  my  little  fellow." 

"  Of  seeing  me  ?  what  for  ?  since  we  have  made  all  our  aiTangements  ?  " 

"  Eh  !  dear  friend,"  said  Caderousse,  "  are  wills  ever  made  without 
codicils  I  But  first  of  all,  you  came  to  breakfast,  did  you  not !  Well ! 
sit  down,  and  let  us  begin  with  these  sardines,  and  this  fresh  l)utter, 
which  I  have  put  on  some  vine-leaves,  to  please  you,  you  rogue.  All ! 
yes;  you  look  at  my  room,  my  four  straw  chairs,  the  plaster  figures, 
three  francs  each.  But  what  do  you  expect  l  this  is  not  the  Hotel  des 
Princes." 

"  Come !  you  are  gi-owing  discontented,  you  are  no  longer  happy ; 
you,  who  only  wished  to  apjjear  a  retii'ed  baker." 
Caderousse  sighed. 
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"Well !  what  have  you  to  say?  you  have  seen  your  dream  roaliz(!d." 
"  I  can  still  say  it  is  a  droam  ;  a  rotirod  baker,  my  |)oor  Benedetto,  is 
rieh  —  he  lias  an  annuity." 
"  Well,  you  have  an  ainiuily." 
"  I  ha\e." 


"  Yes,  since  I  bring  you  your  two  liundi'ed  francs." 

Caderouse  shrugged  up  his  shoulders. 
"  It  is  humiliating,"  said  he,  "  thus  to  receive  money  given  grudgingly: 
an  uncertain  supply  which  may  soon  fail.    You,  see  I  am  obliged  to 
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economize,  in  ease  your  prosperity  should  cease.  Well,  my  friend,  fort- 
une is  inconstant,  as  said  the  chaplain  of  the regiment.    I  know  your 

I)rosperity  is  great,  rascal ;  you  are  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Dauglai-s." 

"  What !  of  Dangiars  ? "   " 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure !  must  I  say  Baron  Dangiars  ?  I  might  as  well  say 
Count  Benedetto.  He  was  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  if  he  had  not  so  bad 
a  memory,  he  ought  to  invite  me  to  yom-  wedding,  seeing  he  came  to 
mine.  Yes,  yes,  to  mine  ;  forsootli !  he  was  not  so  proud  then ;  he  was 
an  under-clerk  to  the  good  M.  Morrel.  I  have  dined  many  times  with 
him  and  the  Count  de  Morcerf ;  so  you  see  I  have  some  high  connections, 
and  were  I  to  cultivate  them  a  little,  we  might  meet  in  the  same  draw- 
ing-rooms." 

"Come,  your  jealousy  represents  everything  to  you  in  the  wrong 
light." 

"  That  is  all  very  tine,  my  Benedetio,  but  I  know  what  I  am  sajdng. 
Perhaps  I  may  one  day  put  on  my  best  coat,  and  presenting  myself  at 
the  front  door,  introduce  myself.  Meanwhile  let  us  sit  down  and  eat." 
Caderousse  set  the  example,  and  attacked  the  breakfast  with  good 
appetite,  praising  each  dish  he  set  before  his  visitor.  The  latter  seemed 
to  have  resigned  himself;  he  drew  the  corks,  and  jiartook  largely  of  the 
fisli  with  tlie  garlic  and  fat. 

"  All !  comrade,"  said  Caderousse,  "  you  are  getting  on  better  terms 
with  your  old  landlord  !  " 

"  Faith,  yes,"  I'eplied  Andrea,  whose  liunger  prevailed  over  every  other 
feeling. 

"  So  you  like  it,  you  rogue  f  " 

"  So  nnu^h  that  I  wonder  how  a  man  who  can  cook  thus  can  complain 
of  hard  living." 

"  Do  you  see,"  said  Cadercmsse,  "  all  my  happiness  is  marred  by  one 
thought  I " 

"  What  is  tliat  t " 

"  That  I  am  dependent  on  another,  I  who  have  always  gained  my  own 
livelihood  honestly." 

"  Do  not  let  that  disturb  you,  I  have  enough  for  two." 

"  No,  truly ;  you  may  believe  me  if  you  will ;  at  the  end  of  every 
montli  I  am  tormented  by  remorse." 

"  Good  Caderoiisse  !  " 

"  So  much  so,  that  yesterday  I  would  not  take  the  two  hundred 
francs." 

"  Yes,  you  wislied  to  speak  to  me ;  but  was  it  indeed  remorse,  teii 
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"  True  remorse ;  and,  besides,  an  idea  had  struck  me." 
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Andrea  shuddered  ;  he  always  did  sn  at  (Jadorousse's  ideas. 

"It  is  iiiis(M'id)le  —  di>  yon  see?  —  iilways  to  wait  till  llie  end  ol'  the 
month." 

"Oh  !  "  said  Andrea,  philosophieally,  detenniiied  to  \v;iteh  iiis  eoniiuiii- 
ion  narrowly,  "does  not  life  pass  in  waiting  ?  Do  1,  for  instance,  do 
anything  else  I     Well,  I  wait  patiently,  do  T  not .'  " 

"Yes,  because  instead  of  expecting  two  hundred  wretched  francs, 
you  expect  five  or  six  thousand,  perhaps  ten,  perhaps  even  twelve  ;  foi- 
you  take  care  not  to  let  anyone  know  the  utmost;  down  there,  you 
always  had  little  presents,  and  Christmas-boxes,  whicli  you  ti-ied  to  liide 
from  yoiu'  poor  friend  Caderousse.  Fortunately  he  is  a  cunning  fellow, 
that  friend  Caderousse." 

"There  you  are  beginning  again  to  ramble,  to  talk  again  and  itgain 
of  the  past !     But  what  is  the  use  of  so  nuich  repetition  t " 

"Ah!  you  are  only  one-and-twenty,  and  can  forget  the  ])ast;  I  am 
fifty,  and  am  obliged  to  recollect  it.     But  let  us  return  tn  business." 

"'  Yes." 

"I  was  going  to  sav,  if  I  were  in  vour  plai-e -" 

"  WeU." 

"  I  would  realize " 

"  How  would  you  realize  ? " 

"I  would  ask  for  six  months'  in  advance,  under  pretense  of  being 
able  to  purchase  a  farm,  then  with  my  six  months'  T  would  decamp." 

"Well,  wo'll,"  said  Andrea,  "that  is  no  \m\  thought." 

"My  dear  friend,"  said  Caderousse,  "eat  of  my  bread,  ami  take  my 
ad\ace ;  you  will  be  none  the  worse  oif,  physically  oi-  morally." 

"  But,"  said  Andrea,  "  why  do  you  not  act  on  the  advice  you  give  me  ? 
"NATiy  do  you  not  realize  a  six  months',  a  year's  advance  even,  and  retire 
to  Brussels?  Instead  of  li^'ing  the  retired  baker,  you  might  live  as  a 
bankrupt  using  his  privileges;  that  would  be  very  good." 

"But  how  the  devil  would  you  have  me  retire  on  twelve  humli'ed 
francs  ? " 

"  Ah  !  Caderousse,"  said  Andrea,  "  how  covetous  you  are  !  two  months 
sinc(>  you  were  dying  with  hungei-." 

"  In  eating  the  appetite  grows,"  said  Caderousse,  grinning  and  show- 
ing his  teeth,  like  a  monkey  laughing  or  a  tiger  growling.  "And," 
added  he,  biting  off,  with  those  lai-ge  white  teeth,  an  enormous  mouth- 
ful of  bread,  "  I  have  formed  a  plan." 

Caderousse's  plans  alarmed  Andrea  still  more  than  Ins  iileas:  ideas 
were  but  the  germ,  the  plan  was  reality. 

"  Let  me  see  your  plan;  I  dare  say  it  is  a  pretty  one." 

"  Why  not  ?     Who  formed  the  plan  by  which  we  left  the  e.stablish- 
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lueiit  of  M.  —  M.  What's-his-uame,  v\\  ''.  was  it  not  I  ?  and  it  was  no  Imd 
one  I  believe,  since  here  we  are ! " 

"  I  do  not  say,"  I'eplicd  Andrea,  "  tliat  you  never  make  a  good  one ; 
but  let  us  see  your  plan." 

"  Well,"  pursued  Caderousse,  "can  you,  without  expending  one  sou, 
put  nie  in  the  way  of  getting  fifteen  thousand  francs!  No,  fifteen 
thousand  are  not  enough,  I  cannot  again  become  an  honest  man  with 
less  than  thirty  thousand  francs." 

"No,"  replied  Andrea,  dryly,  "no,  I  cannot." 

"I  do  not  think  you  understand  me,"  replied  Caderousse,  calmly;  "I 
said  without  your  laying  out  a  sou." 

"Do  you  want  nic  to  commit  a  robbery,  to  spoil  all  my  good  foi'- 
tune  —  and  yours  witli  mine  —  and  lioth  of  us  to  be  dragged  down  there 
again  ? " 

"  It  would  make  very  little  difference  to  me,"  said  Caderousse,  "  if  I 
were  re-taken ;  I  am  a  poor  creature  to  live  alone,  and  sometimes  pine 
for  my  old  comrades ;  not  like  you,  heartless  creature,  who  would  be 
glad  never  to  see  them  again ! " 

Andrea  did  more  than  tremble  this  time,  he  turned  pale. 

"('ome,  Caderousse,  no  nonsense  !"  said  he. 

"  Don't  alarm  yoiu'self,  my  little  Benedetto,  but  just  point  out  to 
me  some  means  of  gaining  those  thirty  thousand  francs  mthout  your 
assistance ;  and  I  will  contrive  it." 

"  Well !  I  will  see  !  I  will  look  out ! "  said  Andrea. 

"  Meanwhile  you  will  raise  my  monthly  allowance  to  five  hundred 
francs,  my  little  fellow  I  I  have  a  fancy,  and  mean  to  get  a  house- 
keepei'." 

"  Well !  you  shall  have  your  live  hundred  francs,"  said  Andrea  ;  "  but 
it  is  very  hard  for  me,  my  poor  Caderousse  —  you  take  advantage " 

"  Bah ! "  said  Caderousse,  "when  you  have  access  to  countless  stores." 
One  would  have  said  Anclrea  anticipated  his  comi^anion's  words,  so 
did  his  eye  flash  like  lightning;  it  was  but  for  a  moment. 

"  True,"  he  replied,  "  and  my  protector  is  very  kind." 

"  That  d(^ar  protector,"  said  Caderousse  ;  "  and  how  much  does  he  give 
you  monthly  ?" 

"  Five  thousand  francs." 

"  As  many  thousands  as  you  give  me  hundreds !  Truly,  it  is  only 
bastards  who  are  thiis  fortunate.  Five  thousand  francs  per  month !  what 
the  devil  can  you  do  with  all  that  ? " 

"  Oh !  it  is  no  trouble  to  spend  that ;  and  I  am  hke  you, —  I  want  a 
capital." 

"  A  capital !  —  yes  —  I  understand  ;  every  one  would  like  a  capital." 
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"Well!  and  I  shall  jjct  one." 

"  Who  will  g'ive  it  to  you  —  your  ])rin(*o  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  prince.     But  unfortnuatcly  1  must  wait." 
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"  You  must  wait  for  what  ? "  asked  Caderousse. 

"  For  his  death." 

"  The  death  of  your  priuee  ? " 

"  Yes." 
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'  How  so  f " 

'  Beeauso  lie  lias  made  liis  will  in  my  favor." 

' ludeed  ? " 

'  On  my  honor." 

'  For  how  much  ? " 

'  For  five  hundred  thousand." 

'  Only  that !  It's  little  enough  !  " 

'  But  so  it  is." 

'No,  it  cannot  he!" 

'  Are  you  my  friend,  Caderousse  t " 

'  Yes,  in  life  or  death." 

'  Well !  I  will  tell  you  a  secret." 

'  What  is  it  I " 

'  But  remember " 

'  Ah  !  jHirdicii  !  mute  as  a  carp." 

'Well!  I  think " 

Andrea  stopped  and  hooked  around. 

'  You  think?     Do  not  fear;  jMidUit !  we  are  alone." 

'  I  think  I  have  discovered  my  fatlier." 

'  Your  true  father '? " 

'  Yes." 

'  Not  old  Cavalcanti  ? " 

'  No,  for  he  is  gone  again  ;  the  true  one,  as  you  say." 

'  And  that  father  is  - —  " 

"  Well !  Caderoiisse,  it  is  Monte-Cristo." 
Bah  !  " 

"  Yes,  you  understand,  that  explains  all.  He  cannot  acknowledge  me 
openly,  it  ajjpears,  but  he  does  it  through  M.  Cavalcanti,  and  gives  him 
fifty  thousand  francs  for  it." 

"  Fifty  thousand  francs  for  lieing  yoixi'  fathei' !  I  would  have  done  it 
for  half  that,  for  twenty  thousand,  for  tlfteen  thousand ;  why  did  yov; 
not  think  of  me,  ungratefiil  man  ''.  " 

"  Did  I  know  anything  aljout  it,  when  it  was  all  done  Avhen  I  was 
dowm  there  f  " 

"Ah!  truly?  And  you  say  that  hy  his  will " 

"  He  leaves  me  five  hundred  thousand  livres." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  it  f " 

"He  showed  it  me;  but  that  is  not  all  —  there  is  a  codicil,  as  I  said 
just  now." 

"  Probably." 

"  And  in  that  codicil  he  acknowledges  me." 

"  Oh,  what  a  good  father !  what  an  excellent  father !  what  a  very 
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lioncst  father!''  said  Caderousse,  twirlino;  a  plate  in  the  air  between  his 
two  hands. 

"Now,  say  if  1  coiu'eul  anytliiiif;-  fi'oiii  you  ?" 

"No,  and  your  confidence  makes  yon  lionoraV)l(>  in  my  opinion;  and 
your  princely  father,  is  lie  rich,  very  rich  ?" 

"Yes,  in  truth;  lie  iloes  not  himself  know  the  amount  of  his  fortune." 

"  Ts  it  possibl(>  ?  " 

"  It  is  evident  enough  to  me,  wiio  am  always  at  his  house.  Theother 
day  a  banker's  clerk  brought  him  tit'ty  thousand  francs  in  a  jiortfolio 
about  the  size  of  your  i)late;  yesterday  his  banker  Ijrought  him  a  Inin- 
dred  thousand  francs  in  gold." 

Caderousse  was  filled  with  wonder;  the  young  man's  words  sounded 
to  him  like  metal ;  and  lie  thought  he  could  hear  the  rushing  of  cascades 
of  louis. 

"And  you  go  into  that  house  ?"  cried  he,  briskly. 

"When  Hike." 
Caderousse  was  thoughtful  for  a  moment.     It  was  easy  to  perceive 
he  was  revolving  some  important  idea  in  his  mind.     Then  suddenly, — 

"How  I  sh.iiild  like  to  see  all  that!"  cried  he;  "how  beautiful  it 
must  lie !  " 

"  It  is,  in  fact,  magnificent,"  said  Andrea. 

"  And  does  he  not  live  in  the  ('hanips  Elysees  ?  " 

"  Yes,  No.  30." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Caderousse,  "  No.  ;!().•' 

"Yes,  a  fine  house  standing  alone,  between  a  court-yard  and  a  garden; 
you  must  know  it." 

"Possibly;  but  it  is  not  the  exteiior  I  care  for,  it  is  the  interior  ;  what 
beautiful  furnitui-e  there  must  be  in  it !  " 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  the  Tuileries?" 

"No." 

"  Well,  it  surpasses  that." 

"  It  must  be  worth  one's  while  to  stoop,  Andrea,  when  that  good  M. 
Monte-Cristo  lets  fall  his  purse." 

"  It  is  not  worth  while  to  wait  for  that,"  said  Andrea;  "  money  is  as 
plentiful  ill  that  house  as  fruit  in  an  orchard." 

"But  you  should  take  me  there  one  day  with  you." 

"  How  can  I  ?     On  what  plea  ? " 

"  You  are  right ;  l)ut  you  have  made  my  mouth  water ;  I  must  abso- 
lutely see  it ;  I  shall  find  a  way." 

"  No  nonsense,  Caderousse ! " 

"  I  will  offer  myself  as  frotteiir." 

"  The  rooms  are  all  carpeted." 
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"  Well,  then,  I  must  Ije  ('onteiited  to  imagine  it." 

"  That  is  the  best  plan,  believe  me." 

"  Try,  at  least,  to  give  me  an  idea  of  what  it  is." 

"  ?Iow  can  1 1 " 

"  Nothing  is  easier.     Is  it  large  I " 

"Middling." 

"  How  is  it  arranged  ? " 

"Faith,  I  should  recjuii-e  pen,  ink,  and  i)a])Pr  to  make  a  plan." 

"  They  are  all  here,"  said  Caderousse,  briskly.  He  fetohetlfromanold 
secretaire  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  pen  and  ink.  "  Here,"  said  Cade- 
rousse, "  trace  me  all  that  on  the  paper,  my  boy." 

Andrea  took  the  pen  with  an  imperceptible  smile,  and  began : 

"  The  house,  as  I  said,  is  between  the  court  and  the  garden ;  in  this 
way,  do  you  see  ?  "    Andrea  traced  the  garden,  the  court,  and  the  house. 

"  High  walls  ?  " 

"  Not  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet." 

"  That  is  not  prudent,"  said  Caderousse. 

"  In  the  court  are  orange-trees  in  pots,  turf,  and  clumps  of  flowers." 

"  And  no  steel  traps  !  " 

"  No." 

"  The  stables  ?  " 

"  Are  on  either  side  of  the  gate,  which  you  see  there."  And  Andrea 
continued  his  plan. 

"  Let  us  see  the  ground-floor,"  said  Caderousse. 

"  On  the  ground-floor,  dining-room,  two  drawing-rooms,  biUiard-room, 
staircase  in  the  hall,  and  little  back  staircase." 

"Windows?" 

"  Magnificent  A\iudows,  so  beautiful,  so  large,  that  I  believe  a  man  of 
your  size  could  pass  through  each  frame." 

"  Why,  the  devil !  have  they  any  stairs  with  such  windows  ? " 

"  Luxury  has  everything." 

"  But  shutters  ? " 

"  Yes,  but  they  are  never  used.  That  Count  of  Monte-Ciisto  is  an 
original,  who  loves  to  look  at  the  sky  even  at  night." 

"  And  where  do  the  servants  sleep  f " 

"  Oh  !  they  have  a  house  to  themselves.  Picfm-e  to  yourself  a  pretty 
coach-house  at  the  right-hand  side,  where  the  ladders  are  kept.  Well ! 
over  that  coach-house  are  the  sei-vants'  rooms,  with  bells  corresponding 
with  the  different  apartnients." 

"  Ah !  the  devil !  bells ! " 

"  What  do  you  say  ? " 

"Oh,  nothing!  I  only  say  they  cost  a  load  of  money  to  hang;  and 
what  is  the  use  of  them,  I  shoTild  like  to  know  ? " 
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"  There  used  to  be  a  dog  let  loose  in  the  yard  at  iiiglit ;  1)u1  it  has  been 
taken  to  tlie  house  at  Auteuil,  to  that  you  went  to,  you  know." 

"  Yes." 

"  I  was  saying  to  him  only  yesterday, '  You  are  imprudent,  M.  le  Comte ; 
for  when  you  go  to  Auteuil,  and  take  your  servants,  the  house  is  left 
unprotected.'  —  '\Vell,'said  he, 'wliat  next'?'  —  'Well,  next,  some  day 
you  will  be  robbed.' " 

"  What  did  he  answer '? " 

"  He  quietly  said,  '  What  do  I  care  if  I  am  I ' " 

"  Andrea,  he  has  some  secretaire  with  a  spring  ? " 

"  How  do  you  know  ? " 

"  Yes,  which  catches  the  thief  in  a  trap  and  plays  a  tune.  I  was  told 
thei-e  was  such  at  the  last  exhibition." 

"  He  has  simply  a  mahogany  secretaire,  in  which  the  key  is  always 
kept." 

"And  he  is  not  robl)ed  ?  " 

"  No ;  his  servants  are  all  devoted  to  him." 

"There  ought  to  be  some  money  in  that  secretaire  f " 

"  There  may  Ije.     No  one  knows  what  there  is." 

"  And  where  is  it "!  " 

"  On  the  first  floor." 

"  Sketch  me  the  plan  of  that  floor,  as  you  have  done  of  the  ground- 
floor,  my  boy." 

"  That  is  very  simple."  Andrea  took  the  pen.  *'  On  the  first  story,  do 
you  see,  there  is  the  anteroom  and  drawing-room ;  to  the  right  of  the 
drawing-room,  a  library  and  a  study ;  to  the  left,  a  bedi'oom  and  a  dress- 
ing-room.    The  famous  secretaire  is  in  the  dressiug-i-oom." 

"Is  there  a  window  in  the  dressing-room  ?" 

"Two;  one  here  and  one  there."  Andrea  sketched  two  windows  in 
the  room,  which  formed  an  angle  on  the  plan,  and  api)eared  a  smaller 
square  added  to  the  long  square  of  the  bedroom.  C'aderousse  became 
thoughtful. 

"  Does  he  often  go  to  Auteuil  ? "  added  he. 

"  Two  or  three  times  a  week.  To-morrow,  for  instance,  he  is  going  to 
sjiend  the  day  and  night  there." 

"  Are  you  siire  of  it  ? " 

"  He  has  in\'ited  me  to  dine  there." 

"There  is  a  life  for  you!  "said  Caderousse;  "a  town-house  and  a 
co^^utry-house." 

"  That  is  what  it  is  to  be  rich." 

"  And  shall  you  dine  there?" 

"Prol)ably."" 

"  When  you  dine  thei'e,  do  you  sleep  there  ? " 
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"If  I  like;  1  Jiiii  at  home  there." 
Caderoiiisse  looked  at  tlic  youDjr  man,  as  if  to  <i:et  at  the  truth  fi-oui 
the  bottom  of  his  heart.     But  Andrea  drew  a  cigar-case  from  his  pocket, 
took  a  Havana,  quietly  lit  it,  and  began  smoking.  "^-^^^ 

"  When  do  you  want  your  five  hundred  francs  ? "  said  he  to  Caderousse. 

"  Now,  if  you  have  tliein."  Andrea  took  five  and  twenty  louis  from 
his  pocket. 

"  Yellow  boys  f "  said  Caderousse ;  "  no,  I  thank  you." 

"  Oh  !  you  despise  them." 

"  (_)n  the  contrary,  I  esteem  them ;  but  will  not  have  tliem." 

"  You  will  make  a  profit  on  them,  idiot ;  gold  is  worth  five  sous 
premium." 

"Exactly;  and  he  who  changes  them  will  follow  friend  Caderousse, 
lay  hands  on  him,  and  demand  what  farmers  pay  him  their  rent  in  gold. 
No  nonsense,  my  good  fellow ;  silver  simply,  round  coins  with  the  head 
of  some  monarch  or  other  on  them.  Anybody  may  possess  a  five-franc 
piece." 

"But  do  you  suppose  I  carry  live  liundred  francs  about  witli  nie  ?  I 
should  want  a  porter." 

"Well,  leave  them  with  your  ])ort('r,  he  is  to  l)c  ti'usted;  I  will  caU 
for  them." 

"  To-day ! " 

"  No,  to-moi-row  ;  I  shall  not  have  time  to-day." 

"  Well,  to-morroAV  I  will  leave  them  when  I  go  to  Auteuil." 

"  May  I  depend  on  it  '!  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Because  I  shall  secure  my  housekeeper  on  the  strength  of  it." 

"  Seciu'e  her !  But  will  that  be  all  ?  Eh  f  And  will  you  not  torment 
me  any  more  ? " 

"  Never." 
Caderousse  had  become  so  gloomy  that  Andrea  feared  he  should  be 
obliged  to  notice  the  change.  He  redoubled  his  gayety  and  carelessness. 

"  How  siirightly  you  are !  "  said  Cadei'ousse ;  "  one  would  say  you  were 
already  in  possession  of  your  proj^erty." 

"No,  unfortunately;  but  when  I  do  obtain  it " 

"  Well  f " 

"  I  shall  i-emembei-  old  friends  ;    I  only  tell  you  that." 

"  Yes,  since  you  have  such  a  good  memory." 

"  WTiat  do  you  want  ?  I  thought  you  had  ransomed  me." 

"I?  What  an  idea!  I,  who  am  going  to  give  you  another  piece  of 
good  advice." 

"  What  is  it  f " 
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"To  leave  behind  you  the  dianioiid  you  luivc^  on  your  linger.  We 
shall  both  get  in  tronV)l('.  Vou  will  I'uiii  both  yourself  ami  nn'  liv  voiii- 
folly." 

"  How  so  ? "  said  Andrea. 

"  How  ?  You  put  on  a  livery ;  you  disguise  yours(!lf  as  a  servant, 
and  yet  keep  a  diamond  on  your  finger  worth  four  or  five  thousand 
francs." 

"  You  guess  well." 

'•  I  know  soniething  of  diamonds  ;  I  have  had  some." 

"  Y"ou  do  well  to  boast  of  it,"  said  Andrea,  who,  without  l)ecomiug 
angry,  as  Caderousse  feai'ed,  at  this  new  extortion,  (juietly  resigned  the 
ring.  Caderousse  looked  so  closely  at  it  that  Andrea  well  knew  that  he 
was  examining  if  all  the  edges  were  peifect. 

"  It  is  a  false  diamond,"  said  C'aderousse. 

"  You  are  joking  now,"  replied  Andrea. 

"Do  not  be  angry;  we  <'an  try  it."  Caderousse  went  to  the  window, 
touched  the  glass  with  it,  and  found  it  would  cut. 

^'' Coi/Jifeor ! "  said  Caderousse,  putting  the  diamond  on  his  little 
linger;  "  I  was  mistaken;  but  those  thieves  of  jewelers  imitate  so  well 
that  it  is  no  longer  worth  whih^  to  roli  a  jeweler's  shop  —  it  is  aiiotlier 
branch  of  indiistry  paralyzed." 

"Have  you  finished  nowf"  said  Andrea, —  "do  you  want  anything 
more? — will  you  have  my  waistcoat  or  my  certificate?  Make  free  now 
you  have  begun." 

"No;  you  are,  after  all,  a  good  fellow;  I  will  not  detain  you,  and 
will  try  to  cure  myself  of  my  ambition." 

"But  take  care  the  same  thing  does  not  hap]>en  to  you  in  selling  the 
diamond  you  feared  with  the  gold." 

"  I  shall  not  S(41  it  —  do  not  fear." 

"  Not  at  least  till  the  day  after  to-morrow,"  thouglit  the  young  man. 

"  Happy  rogue  !  "  said  (Caderousse ;  "  you  are  going  to  find  your  sei- 
vants,  your  horses,  your  carriage,  and  your  betrothed  !" 

"  Y"es,"  said  Andrea. 

"Well,  I  hope  you  will  make  a  handsome  wedding-prescnit  the  day 
you  marry  Mademoiselle  Daiiglars." 

"  I  have  already  told  you  it  is  a  fancy  you  have  taken  in  your  head." 

"  What  fortune  has  she  ? " 

"But  I  tell  you " 

"  A  million  ? " 
Andrea  shrugged  up  his  shoulders. 

"Let  it  be  a  million,"  said  Caderousse;  "you  can  never  have  so  much 
as  I  wish  you." 
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"  Thank  you,"  said  the  young  man. 

"  Oil,  I  wish  it  you,  with  all  my  heart !"  added  Caderousse,  with  hif^ 
hoarse  laugh.     "  Stop,  let  me  show  you  the  way." 

"  It  is  not  worth  while." 

"  Yes,  it  is." 

"  Why  1 " 

"  Because  thei'e  is  a  little  secret,  a  precaution  I  thought  it  desirable 
to  take,  one  of  Huret  and  Fitchet's  locks,  revised  and  improved  by  Gas- 
pard  Caderousse  ;  I  will  manufactui'e  yon  a  similar  one  when  you  are  a 
capitalist." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Andrea;  "I  will  let  you  know  a  week  before- 
hand." 

They  pai-ted.  Caderousse  remained  on  the  landing  until  he  had 
not  only  seen  Andrea  go  down  the  three  stories,  but  also  cross  the  court. 
Then  he  returned  hastily,  shut  his  dooi-  carefully,  and  began  to  study, 
like  a  clever  architect,  the  plan  Andrea  had  left  him. 

"Dear  Benedetto,"  said  he,  "I  think  he  will  not  be  sorry  to  inherit 
his  fortune,  and  he  who  hastens  the  day  when  he  can  touch  his  five 
hundred  thousand  will  not  l)e  his  worst  friend." 


CHAPTER    LXXXII 


THE    BURGLARY 


HE  (lay  followiiic,-  tliat  on  which  the  convprsation  we  have 
related  took  place,  the  Coiiiit  of  Moiite-Cristo  set  out  for 
Auteuil,  accompanied  by  Ali  and  several  attendants,  and 
also  taking'  with  him  some  horses  he  wished  to  try.  He  was 
induced  to  undertake  this  journey,  of  which  the  day  before  he  had  not 
even  thought,  and  which  had  not  either  occurred  to  Andrea,  by  the  arrival 
of  Bertuccio  from  Normandy,  with  intelligence  respecting  the  house  and 
sloop.  The  house  was  ready,  and  the  sloo^i,  which  had  arrived  a  week 
before,  lay  at  anchor  in  a  siiiali  creek,  with  her  crew  of  six  men,  who, 
after  having  observed  all  the  requisite  formalities,  Avere  ready  again  to 
piit  to  sea. 

The  count  praised  Bei'tuccio's  zeal,  and  ordered  him  to  i)repare  for 
a  speedy  de])arture,  as  his  stay  in  France  would  not  be  prolonged  more 
than  a  month. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "I  may  require  to  go  in  one  niglit  fi'om  Pai-is  to 
Treport ;  let  eight  f i-esh  horses  1  )e  in  readiness  on  the  road,  which  will 
enable  me  to  go  fifty  leagues  in  ti'u  hours." 

"  Your  highness  had  already  expressed  that  wish,"  said  Bertuccio, 
"  and  the  horses  are  ready.  I  have  bought  them,  and  stationed  them 
myself  at  the  most  desirable  posts,  namely, —  in  villages,  where  no  one 
generally  stops." 

"  That's  well,"  said  Mont(^-('risto.  "  I  remain  here  a  day  or  two ; 
arrange  accordingly." 

As  Bertuccio  was  leaving  the  room  to  give  the  requisite  orders, 
Baptistin  opened  the  door ;  he  held  a  letter  on  a  silver  waiter. 

"  What  do  you  do  here  I "  asked  the  count,  seeing  him  covered  with 
dust ;  "  I  did  not  send  for  you,  I  think  ? " 
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Baptistin,  without  answering,  approachi'd  tlic  count,  and  presented 

111*'  letter.     "Important  and  urgent,"  said  lie. 
The  count  oi)eued  the  letter,  and  read  : 

" '  M.  de  Monto-Cristo  is  warued  that  this  uif4lit  a  man  will  cuter  his  house  in  th(;  Champs 
Elysees  with  the  intention  of  canying  off  some  papers  supposed  to  be  in  the  secretaire  in 
the  dressing-room.  The  count's  well-known  courage  will  render  unnecessary  the  aid  of 
the  j)olice,  whose  interference  might  seriously  aft'eet  him  who  sends  this  advice.  The 
couut,  either  by  an  opening  h-mw  llie  bedroom  or  ))y  concealing  himself  in  the  dressing- 
room,  would  be  able  to  defend  his  property  himself.  Many  attendants  or  apparent  pre- 
cautions would  prevent  the  villain  from  the  attempt,  and  M.  de  Monte-Cristo  would  lose 
the  opportunity  of  discovering  an  enemy  whom  chance  lias  revealed  to  him  who  now 
sends  this  warning  to  the  count, —  a  warning  he  might  not  be  able  to  send  another  time, 
if  this  tirst  attempt  should  fail  and  anolhor  be  made.'" 

The  count's  first  idea  was  lliat  this  was  an  artifice  of  a  roldjer  — 
a  stupid  trap  to  draw  his  attention  from  a  minor  danger  in  order  to 
expose  him  to  a  gT(»ater.  He  was  on  the  point  of  sending  the  letter  to  the 
commissaire  de  police,  notwithstanding  tlie  advice  of  his  anonymous 
friend,  or,  perhaps,  because,  of  that  advice,  when  suddenly  the  idea 
occurred  to  him  that  it  might  l»e  some  personal  enemy,  whom  he  alone 
should  recognize,  and  over  whom,  if  such  were  the  case,  he  alone  could 
gain  any  advantage,  as  Fieseo  had  done  over  the  Moor  who  would  liave 
killed  him.  We  know  the  count's  vigorous  and  daring  mind,  facing 
impossibilities  with  that  energy  which  makes  the  great  man. 

From  his  past  life,  from  his  resolution  to  shrink  from  nothing,  tlie 
count  had  acquired  an  inconceivable  relish  for  the  contests  in  which  he 
had  engaged,  sometimes  against  nature,  which  is  God,  sometimes  against 
the  world,  which  may  pass  for  the  devil. 

"  They  do  not  w-aut  my  papers,"  said  Monte-Cristo ;  "  they  want  to 
kill  me :  they  are  no  robbers,  but  assassins.  I  will  not  allow  M.  le  Pref et 
de  Police  to  interfere  Avith  my  private  affairs.  I  am  rich  enough,  for- 
sooth, to  dispute  his  authority  on  this  occasion." 

The  count  recalled  Baptistin,  who  had  left  the  room  after  delivering 
the  letter. 

"  Return  to  Paris,"  said  he ;  "  assemble  the  servants  who  remain  there. 
I  want  all  my  household  at  Auteuil." 

"But  will  no  one  remain  in  the  house,  my  lord  ?"  asked  Baptistin. 

"  Yes,  the  porter." 

"  My  lord  will  remenibei-  that  the  lodge  is  at  a  distance  from  the 
house." 

"  WeU ! " 

"  The  house  might  be  stripped  without  his  hearing  the  least  noise." 

"  By  whom  ? " 
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"  By  thieves." 

"  Yoii  ar(!  u  fool,  M.  Baptistiii !     Thieves  might  strip  tlie  house  —  it 
woxild  auiioy  me  less  than  to  be  disobeyerl."     Baptistiii  liowed. 

"  You  uuderstaud  me  I "  said  the  count.    "  Bring  your  comrades  here, 
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one  and  all;  but  let  everything  remain  as  usual,  only  close  the  shutters 
of  the  ground-floor." 

"  And  those  of  the  first  floor ! " 

"  You  know  tliev  are  never  closed.     Gro  ! " 
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Tho  (H)Uiit  signified  liis  intfiitioii  of  dining  alone,  aud  llial  no  one 
but  Ali  should  attend  liiiii.  Having  dined  with  his  usual  traiHiuillity 
and  moderati(jn,  the  covuit,  making  a  signal  to  Ali  to  foUow  him,  went 
out  by  the  side-gate,  and,  on  reaching  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  turned, 
apparently  withoixt  design,  toward  Paris,  and  at  twilight  found  himself 
opposite  his  house  in  the  Champs  Elysees.  All  was  dai'k ;  one  solitary, 
feel  lie  light  was  burning  in  the  porter's  lodge,  about  fo7"ty  paces  distant 
from  the  house,  as  Baptistin  had  said. 

Monte-Cristo  leaned  against  a  tree,  and,  witli  that  eye  wliich  was  so 
rarely  deceived,  seai'ched  the  double  avenue,  examined  the  i:>assers-by, 
and  carefully  looked  dowu  the  neighboring  streets,  to  see  that  no  one  was 
concealed.  Ten  minutes  passed  thus,  and  he  w^as  convinced  no  one  was 
watching  him.  He  hastened  to  the  side-door  with  Ali,  entered  precipi- 
tately, and  by  the  servants'  staircase,  of  which  he  had  the  key,  gained 
his  bedroom  without  opening  or  disarranging  a  single  curtain,  without 
even  the  porter  having  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  house,  which  he 
supposed  empty,  contained  its  chief  occupant. 

Arrived  in  his  bedroom,  the  count  motioned  to  Ali  to  stop;  then  he 
passed  into  the  dressing-room,  which  he  examined :  all  was  as  usual — 
the  precious  secretaire  in  its  place,  and  the  key  in  the  secretaire.  He 
doubly  locked  it,  took  the  key,  returued  to  the  bedi-oom  door,  removed 
the  double  staple  of  the  liolt,  and  went  in.  Meanwhile  All  had  procured 
the  arms  the  count  required, —  namely,  a  short  carbine^,  and  a  pair  of 
double-barreled  pistols,  with  which  as  sure  an  aim  miglit  lie  taken  as 
with  a  single-barreled  one.  Thus  armed,  the  count  held  the  lives  of 
five  men  in  his  hands.     It  was  about  half -past  nine. 

The  count  and  Ali  ate  in  haste  a  crust  of  bread  and  drank  a  glass 
ot  Spanish  wine ;  then  Monte-Cristo  slipped  aside  one  of  the  movable 
panels,  which  enabled  him  to  see  into  the  adjoining  room.  He  had 
within  his  reach  his  pistols  and  carliine,  and  Ali,  standing  near  him, 
held  one  of  those  small  Arabian  axes,  whose  form  has  not  varied  since 
the  crusades.  Through  one  of  the  windows  (if  the  bedroom,  on  a  line 
with  tliat  in  the  (b-essing-room,  the  count  could  see  into  the  street. 

Two  liom-s  passed  thus.  It  was  intensely  dark ;  still  Ali,  thanks  to 
his  wild  nature,  and  the  count,  thanks,  doixbtless,  to  his  long  confine- 
ment, could  distinguish  in  the  darkness  the  slightest  movement  of  the 
trees.  The  little  light  in  the  lodge  had  been  long  extinct.  It  might  be 
expected  that  the  attack,  if  indeed  an  attack  was  projected,  would  be 
made  from  the  staircase  of  the  ground-floor,  and  not  fi-om  a  window ;  in 
Monte-Cristo's  idea,  the  villains  sought  his  life,  not  his  money.  It  would 
be  his  bedroom  they  would  attack,  and  they  must  i-each  it  by  the  back 
staircase,  or  by  the  wdndow  in  the  dressing-room. 
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Tlie  clock  of  tlio  Inviilidcs  struck  a  (luartcr  to  twelve;  the  west  wind 
bore  on  its  moistened  gusts  the  doleful  vibration  of  tlic  three  strokes. 
As  the  last  stroke  died  away,  the  count  thought  he  heard  a  sli<j:ht  noise 
in  the  dressing-room;  this  first  sound,  oi-  rather  this  lirst  grinding,  was 


followed  by  a  second;  then  a  third  ;  at  the  fourth,  the  count  knew  what 
to  expect.  A  firm  and  well-practiced  hand  was  engaged  in  cutting  the 
four  sides  of  a  pane  of  glass  with  a  diamond.  The  count  felt  his  heart 
beat  more  rapidly. 

Inured  as  men  may  V»e  to  danger,  forewarned  as  they  may  be  of 
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])(^ril,  tlipy  understand,  by  the  flutteriiijj;  of  the  lieait  and  the  .shudder- 
ing of  the  frame,  the  enoi-mous  difference  l)etween  a  dream  and  a  reality, 
between  the  project  and  tlie  execution.  However,  Monte-Cristo  only 
made  a  sign  to  apprise  Ali,  who,  understanding  that  daiiger  was  approach- 
ing from  the  otliei'  side,  drew  nearer  to  Jiis  master.  Monte-Cristo  was 
eager  to  ascertain  the  strengtli  and  numlier  of  his  eiK'mies. 

The  window  whence  the  noise  2)rocee(,led  was  o])posite  the  opening 
by  which  the  count  could  see  into  the  dressing-i'oom.  He  fixed  his  eyes 
on  that  window — he  distinguished  a  shadow  in  the  darkness;  then  one 
of  the  panes  became  quite  opaque,  as  if  a  sheet  of  paper  were  stuck  on 
the  outside,  then  the  S(iuare  ci-acked  without  falling.  Through  the  open- 
ing an  arm  was  passed  to  find  the  fastening,  then  a  second ;  the  window 
turned  on  its  hinges,  and  a  man  entered.  He  was  alone. 
"  That's  a  dai'ing  rascal !  "  whispered  the  count. 

At  that  moment  Ali  touched  him  slightly  on  the  shouli  ler.  He  turned; 
Ali  pointed  to  the  window  of  the  room  in  wliicli  they  were,  facing  the 
street. 

"  Grood !  "  said  he,  "there  ai'e  two  of  them;  one  acts  while  llie  other 
watches."  He  made  a  sign  to  Ali  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  man  in  the 
street,  and  returned  to  the  one  in  the  dressing-room. 

The  glass-cutter  had  entered,  and  was  feeling  his  way,  his  arms 
stretched  out  before  him.  He  appeared  to  be  familiar  with  everything. 
There  were  two  doors ;  he  bolted  them  lioth. 

When  he  di'ew  near  to  that  of  the  bedroom,  ]\Ionte-( 'risto  expected 
he  was  coming  in,  and  raised  one  of  his  pistols ;  but  he  simply  heard 
the  sound  of  the  bolts  sliding  in  their  copper  rings.  It  was  only  a  pre- 
<'aution.  The  nocturnal  visitor,  ignorant  of  the  count's  having  removed 
the  stai)les,  might  now  think  himself  at  home,  and  pursue  his  purpose 
with  full  security. 

Alone  and  iincontrolled,  the  man  then  drew  from  his  pocket  some- 
thing which  the  count  could  not  discern,  placed  it  on  a  stand,  then  went 
straight  to  the  secretaire,  felt  the  lock,  and,  contrary  to  his  expectation, 
found  that  the  key  was  missing.  But  the  glass-cutter  was  a  prudent 
man,  who  had  |)ro^^ded  for  all  emergencies.  The  count  soon  heard  the 
rattling  of  a  Ijunch  of  shaiieless  keys,  such  as  the  locksmith  lirings  when 
called  to  force  a  lock,  and  which  thieves  call  nightingales,  doubtless 
from  the  music  of  their  nightly  song  when  they  turn  the  precious  lo(>k. 
"Ah,  ah!"  Avhispered  Monte-C'risto,  with  a  smile  of  disaijpointment, 
"  he  is  only  a  thief !  " 

But  the  man  in  the  dark  could  not  find  the  i-ight  key.  He  reached 
the  instrument  he  had  placed  on  the  stand,  touched  a  spring,  and  imme- 
diately a  pale  light,  just  bright  enough  to  render  objects  distinct,  was 
reflected  on  the  hands  and  countenance  of  the  man. 
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"Why  !  "  oxclaimed  Monte-Cristo,  starting  back,  "  it  is " 

Ali  raised  his  hatchet. 
"  Don't  stir,"  whispered  Monte-CJristo,  "and  put  down  youi'  liatchet ; 
we  shall  require  no  arms." 


Then  he  added  some  words  in  a  low  tone,  for  the  exclamation  wliich 
surprise  liad  drawn  from  the  count,  weak  as  it  had  been,  had  startled 
the  man,  who  remained  in  the  position  of  the  old  grinder. 

It  was  an  order  which  the  count  had  given,  for  innnediately  Ali 
went  noiselessly,  and  returned,  bearing  a  black  tli'ess  and  a  three-cor- 
nered hat.     Meanwhile  Monte-Cristo  had  rapidly  taken  off  his  gi-eat- 
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coat,  waistcoat,  and  shirt,  and  onf  mii;iil  distiny-nisli  l>y  tlic  .iiiiinmci-inj; 
thi'oug'li  the  open  panel  tliat  lie  wor.'  one  ot  those  pliant  tunics  of  steel 
mail,  of  which  the  last  in  France,  where  daggers  are  uo  longer  feared, 
was  worn  by  King  Louis  XVI.,  who  feared  the  dagger  at  his  breast,  and 
whose  head  was  cleft  with  the  axe.  This  tunic  soon  disapj^eared  undi-r 
a  long  cassock,  as  did  his  hair  under  a  priest's  wig ;  the  three-corn<'red 
hat  over  this,  effectually  transformed  the  count  into  an  al)be. 

Tlie  man,  hearing  nothing  more,  had  again  raised  liimself,  and, 
while  Monte-Cristo  was  completing  his  disguise,  had  advanced  straight 
to  the  secretaire,  whose  lock  was  beginning  to  creak  nixlei-  his 
nightingale. 

"  Well  done  !  "  whispered  the  count,  who  depended  on  the  secret  sjtring, 
which  was  unknown  to  the  picklock,  clever  as  he  might  be,—"  well  done  ! 
you  have  a  few  minutes'  work  there." 

And  he  advanced  to  the  window.  The  man  whom  he  had  seen 
seated  on  a  fence  had  got  down,  and  was  still  pacing  the  street ;  but, 
strange  as  it  appeared,  he  cared  not  for  those  who  might  pass  fi-omthe 
avenue  of  the  Champs  Elysees  or  by  tlie  Faubourg  Saint-Honore ;  his 
attention  was  engrossed  with  what  was  passing  at  the  count's,  and  his 
only  aim  ap]iear(Ml  to  be  to  discern  every  movement  in  the  dressing- 
room. 

Monte-Cristo  siiddenly  struck  his  finger  on  his  forehead,  and  a  smile 
passed  over  his  lips;  then  drawing  near  to  Ali,  he  whispered: 

"Remain  here,  conceah'd  in  the  dark,  and  whatever  noise  you  hear, 
whatever  passes,  only  come  in  or  show  yourself  if  I  call  yoii." 

Ali  bowed  in  token  of  strict  obedience.  Monte-Cristo  then  drew  a 
lighted  tapei-  from  a  closet,  and  when  the  thief  was  deeply  engaged  with 
his  lock,  silently  opened  the  door,  taking  care  that  the  light  should 
shine  directly  on  his  face.  The  door  opened  so  quietly  that  the  thief 
heard  no  sound;  but,  to  his  astonishment,  the  room  was  in  a  moment 
light.     He  turned. 

"  Good-evening,  dear  M.  Caderousse  ! "  said  Monte-Cristo  ;  "  what  are 
yon  doing  here  at  such  an  hour?" 

"The  Abbe  Busoui !  "  exclaimed  Caderousse;  and  not  knowing  how 
this  strange  apparition  could  have  entered  when  he  had  Iwlted  the 
doors,  he  let  fall  his  bunch  of  keys,  and  remained  motionless  and  stupe- 
fied. The  count  placed  himself  between  Caderousse  and  the  window, 
thus  cutting  off  from  the  thief  his  only  chance  of  retreat. 

"  The  Abl)e  Busoni !  "  repeated  Caderousse,  fixing  his  haggard  gaze 
on  the  count. 

"  Yes,  doubtless,  the  Abbe  Busoni  himself ! "  replied  Monte-Cristo. 
"  And  I  am  very  glad  you  recognize  me,  dear  M.  Caderousse ;  it  proves 
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you   have  a  good   iiicinoi'v,  for  il    must  1)0  alumt  ten   years   since  we 
last  met." 

Tliis  calmness  of  Biisoni,  coniliiiu'd  with   liis  ii-diiy  and   holduess, 
staggered  Caderousse. 

"Tlie  abbe,  the  ablx''!"'  inui-nnii-cd  he,  clenching  liis  fists,  and  his 
teeth  chattering. 

"So  you  would  rol)  the  (lount  of  Monte-Cristo  ? "  contiiiucil  liic  false 
abl)e. 

"M.  I'Abbe,"  mui'niurcd  daderousse,  seeking  to  I'egain  the  window, 
which  the  count  })itilfssly  intercepted, —  "M.  l'A])])e,  I  don't  know  — 
believe  me  —  I  take  my  oath " 

"  A  pane  of  glass  out,"  continued  tlie  count,  "  a  dark  lantern,  a  bunch 

of  false  keys,  a  secretaire  half  forced  —  it  is  tolerably  evident " 

Caderousse  was  choking ;  he  looked  round  for  some  corner  to  hide 
in  —  some  way  of  escape. 

"Come,  come,"  continued  the  count,  "I  see  you  are  still  tlie  same  — 
an  assassin." 

"  M.  I'Abbe,  since  you  know  everything,  you  know  it  was  not  I  —  it 
was  La  Carconte;  that  was  proved  at  the  trial,  since  I  was  only  con- 
demned to  the  galleys." 

"Is  your  time,  then,  exjiired,  since  I  find  you  in  a  fair  way  to  return 
there '?'" 

"No,  M.  I'Ablie,  I  liav(>  l)een  liberated  by  some  one." 

"  That  some  one  has  done  society  a  great  kindness." 

"  Ah,"  said  Caderousse,  "  I  had  promised " 

"  And  you  are  breaking  your  promise  ! "  interrupted  Monte-Cristo. 

"  Alas,  yes  ! "  said  Caderousse,  very  uneasily. 

"  A  bad  relapse,  that  will  lead  you,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  tlie  Place  de 
Greve.  So  much  the  worse,  so  much  the  worse  —  diavolo  !  as  they  say 
in  my  country." 

"  M.  I'Abbe,  I  am  impelled " 

"  Every  criminal  says  the  same  thing." 

"Poverty " 

"  Pshaw  ! "  said  Busoiii,  tlistlainf  ully  ;  "  poverty  may  make  a  man 
beg,  steal  a  loaf  of  bread  at  a  baker's  door,  but  not  cause  him  to  open  a 
secretaire  in  a  house  supposed  to  be  inhabited.  And  when  the  jeweler 
Johannes  had  just  paid  yoii  forty-five  thousand  francs  for  the  diamond 
I  had  given  you,  and  you  killed  him  to  get  the  diamond  and  the  money, 
both,  was  that  also  poverty  f " 

"Pardon,  M.  TAlilie!"  said  Caderousse;  "you  have  saved  my  life 
once,  save  me  again  ! " 

"  That  is  but  poor  encoui'agement." 
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"Are  yoii  aloiic,  ^l.  rAt))"'-,  or  have  you  there  soldiers  ready  to  seize 
me?" 

"  I  iuu  alone,"  said  tlic  abbe,  "and  I  will  again  have  pity  on  you  and 
will  let  you  escape,  at  the  risk  of  the  fresh  miseries  my  weakness  may 
lead  to,  if  you  tell  me  tlu;  truth." 

"  Ah,  M.  I'Abbe,"  cried  ('adcrousse,  clasping  his  hands,  and  drawing 
nearer  to  Monte-Cristo,  "  I  may  indeed  say  you  are  my  deliverer  !  " 

"  Yon  mean  to  say  you  have  been  freed  from  confinement  1' " 

"  Yes,  in  truth,  M.  I'Aljbe." 

"  Who  was  your  liberator  t " 

"  An  Englishman." 

"  What  was  his  name  f  " 

"  Lord  Wilmore." 

"  I  know  him ;  I  shall  know  if  you  lie." 

"  M.  I'Abbe,  I  tell  you  the  simple  truth." 

"  Was  this  Englishman  protecting  you  I " 

"  No,  not  me,  Imt  a  young  Corsican,  my  companion." 

"  AVhat  was  this  young  Corsican's  name ! " 

"  Benedetto." 

"  Is  that  his  Christian  name  f " 

"  He  had  no  other;  In-  was  a  foundling." 

"  Then  this  young  man  escaped  with  you  ? " 

"  He  did." 

"  In  what  way  I " 

"  We  were  working  at  8aint-Mandrier,  near  Toi;lon.  Do  vou  know 
Saint-Mandiier  t " 

"  I  do." 

"In  the  horn"  of  rest,  between  noon  and  one  o'clock " 

"Galley-slaves  having  a  nap  after  dinner!  We  may  well  i)ity  the 
poor  fellow  ! "  said  the  abbe. 

"  Nay,"  said  Caderousse,  "  one  can't  always  work  —  one  is  not  a  dog ! " 

"  80  miich  the  better  for  the  dogs ! "  said  Monte-Cristo. 

"  While  the  rest  slept,  then,  we  went  away  a  short  distance  ;  we 
severed  our  fetters  with  a  file  the  Englishman  had  given  us,  and  swam 
away." 

"  And  what  is  Ijecome  of  this  Benedetto  ? " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  You  ought  to  know." 

"  No,  in  truth ;  we  parted  at  Hyeres."  And  to  give  more  weight  to 
his  iH'otestation,  Caderousse  advanced  another  step  toward  the  abbe, 
who  remained  motioidess  in  his  place,  as  calm  as  ever,  and  pursuing  his 
interrogation. 
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"  You  lie  !"  said  the  Ablx'  Busoiii,  with  atone  of  iiTcsistililc  ;iiillioiiiv. 
"M.  I'Ahbe!" 

"You  lie!  This  man  is  still  your  trieiid,  and  you,  pcrliaj)S,  make  use 
of  him  as  your  accomplice." 


Hyeres. 

"Oh,  Mousieuvl'Abbe."' 

"  Since  yovi  left  Toulon  what  have  you  lived  on  ?     Answer  me  I" 

"  On  what  I  could  get." 

"You  lie!"  repeated  the  al)l)e,  a  thii-d  time,  with  a  still  more  impera- 
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tive  tone.    Caderousse,  terrified,  looked  at  the  coimt.    "  You  have  lived 
oil  the  money  he  has  jiiveii  yoii." 

"  True  !  "  said  ('aderousse;  "Beuedetto  has  become  the  son  of  a  great 
lord." 

"  How  can  he  be  the  son  of  a  great  lord  V 

"  A  natural  sou." 

"  And  what  is  that  great  lord's  name  ?  " 

"  The  Count  of  Moiite-Cristo,  the  very  same  in  whose  house  we  are." 

"Benedetto  tlie  eount's  son  !"  replied  Monte-Cristo,  astonished  in  his 
turn. 

"Forsooth!  I  suppose  so,  since  the  count  has  found  liim  a  false 
father  —  since  the  count  gives  him  four  thousand  francs  a  month,  and 
leaves  him  five  hundred  thousand  francs  in  his  will." 

"  Ah  !  ah ! "  said  the  false  abbe,  who  began  to  understand ;  "  and  what 
name  does  the  young  man  bear  meanwhile  I " 

"  Andrea  Cavaleanti." 

"  Is  it,  then,  that  young  man  whom  my  friend  the  Count  of  Moute- 
Cristo  has  received  into  his  house,  and  who  is  going  to  marry  ]\Iade- 
moiselle  Danglars  ? " 

"  Exactly."' 

"  And  you  suffer  that,  you  wi'etch  !  —  you,  who  know  his  life  and  his 
crime  I " 

"  Why  should  I  stand  in  a  comrade's  way  ? "  said  ( "aderousse. 

"  You  are  right ;  it  is  not  you  who  should  apprise  M.  Danglars,  it  is  I." 

"  Do  not  do  so,  M.  I'Abbe)' 

"  ■\\niy  not  f " 

"  Because  you  would  bring  us  to  ruin." 

"And  you  think  that  to  save  such  villains  as  you  I  will  l)ecome  an 
abettor  of  theii'  plot  —  an  accomi)lice  in  their  (M'imes  f " 

"  M.  I'Abbe,"  said  Caderousse,  drawing  still  neai-er. 

"  I  will  expose  all." 

"  To  whom  ? " 

"  To  M.  Danglars.'- 

"  By  Heaven  !"  cried  Caderousse,  drawing  from  his  waistcoat  an  open 
knife,  and  striking  the  count  in  the  breast,  "you  shall  disclose  nothing, 
M.  I'Ablje ! " 

To  Caderousse's  great  astonishment,  the  knife,  instead  of  piercing 
the  count's  breast,  flew  back  blunted.  At  the  same  moment  the  count 
seized  with  his  left  hand  the  assassin's  wrist,  and  wrung  it  with  such 
strength  that  the  knife  fell  from  his  stiffened  fingers,  and  Caderousse 
uttered  a  cry  of  pain.  But  the  count,  disregarding  liis  cry,  continued  to 
wring  the  bandit's  wiist,  until,  his  arm  lieing  dislocated,  he  fell  first  on 
his  knees,  then  flat  on  the  floor. 
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The  couut  tlicii  ]ilaci'(l   liis  foot   on   liis  hi'ud,  sayiiii;-,  "I  know  not 
what  restrains  me  from  erushiiin-  tliy  skull,  i-ascal !" 
"  Ah,  merey  —  mercy!  "  cried  Caclerousse. 
The  count  withdrew  his  foot. 


"  Rise ! "  said  he.     Caderousse  rose. 

"  What  a  wrist  you  have,  M.  I'Abbe  ! "  said  Caderousse,  stroking  his 
arm,  all  bruised  by  the  fleshy  pincers  whirh  had  held  it — "what  a 
wrist ! " 

"  Silence  !  God  gives  me  strength  to  overcome  a  wild  beast  like  you  ; 
in  the  name  of  that  God  I  act — remember  that,  wTetch !  —  and  to  spare 
thee  at  this  moment  is  still  serving  him." 
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"  oil  !  "  said  C'adei'ousse,  gi'oaniug  with  pain. 
"Take  this  pen  and  paper,  and  write  what  ]  dictate." 
"  I  don't  know  how  to  write,  M.  I'Aljhe." 
"  You  he  !     Take  this  pen,  and  write  ! " 
('aderousse,  awed  by  the  superior  powci-  of  tlie  a])l)e,  sat  down  and 
wrote : 

"  Sir  : — Tlie  man  whom  you  are  receiving'  at  your  house,  and  to  whom  you  intend  to 
maiTy  your  daufjhter,  is  a  felon  who  escaped  with  me  from  (confinement  at  Toulon.  He 
was  No.  59,  and  I  No.  58.  He  was  called  Benedetto  :  hut  he  is  ignorant  of  his  real  name, 
having  never  known  his  parents."' 

"  Sign  it !  "  continued  the  count. 

"  But  would  you  ruin  me '! " 

"If  I  sought  your  ruin,  fool,  I  should  di-ag  you  to  the  first  guard- 
house; besides,  when  that  note  is  delivered,  in  all  jirobability  you  will 
have  no  more  to  fear.     Sign  it,  then  ! " 
Caderousse  signed  it. 

"The  address,  'A  Monsi<'ur  le  Baron  Danglars,  banker,  Kw  de  la 
Chaussee  d'Antin.'" 

Caderousse  Avrote  the  addi-ess.     The  abbe  took  the  note. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  that  suffices  —  begone  !  " 

"  Which  way  f " 

"  The  way  you  came." 

"  You  wish  me  to  get  out  at  that  window ! " 

"  You  got  in  very  well." 

"Oh!  you  have  some  design  against  me,  M.  l'Abb»\" 

"  Idiot !  what  design  can  I  have  ? " 

"  Why,  then,  not  let  me  out  Ity  the  door  ? " 

"What  would  l»e  the  advantage  of  waking  the  porter  ?" 

"  M.  I'Abbe,  tell  me,  do  you  not  wisli  me  dead  t " 

"  I  wish  what  God  wills." 

"  But  swear  that  yon  will  not  strike  me  as  I  go  down." 

"Cowardly  fool!" 

"WTiatdo  you  intend  doing  with  me  ?" 

"  I  ask  you  what  can  I  do  ?  I  have  tried  to  make  you  a  happy  man, 
and  you  have  turned  out  a  miu'derer." 

"  M.  I'Abbe,"  said  Caderousse,  "make  one  more  attempt  —  try  me 
once  more  ! " 

"  I  will,"  said  the  count.     "  Listen  —  you  know  if  I  maybe  relieil  on." 

"  Y^'es,"  said  Caderousse. 

"  If  you  arrive  safely  at  home " 

"  Wliat  have  I  to  fear,  except  from  you  ? " 
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"  Tt'  you  reach  your  liouic  safely,  leave  Paris,  leave  France;  and 
wherever  you  may  be,  so  long  as  you  conduet  yourself  well,  T  will  send 
you  a  small  annuity  ;  for,  if  you  return  home  safely,  then " 

"Then  V  asked  Caderousse,  shuddering. 
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"  Then  I  shall  believe  God  has  forgiven  you,  and  I  will  forgive  you 
too." 

"  As  true  as  I  am  a  Christian,"  stammered  Caderousse,  "  you  will  make 
me  die  of  fi'ight !  " 

"  Now,  begone ! "  said  the  count,  pointing  to  the  window. 
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Ca(l(M-ousse,  scarcely  yet  relying  on  this  promise,  put  his  legs  out  of 
the  windoM',  and  stood  on  the  ladder. 

"  Now,  go  down,"  said  the  alilje,  folding  his  arms.  Understanding  he 
liad  nothing  nioi-e  to  fear  from  liiia,  Caderousse  began  to  go  down. 
Then  the  count  ))rought  the  taper  to  the  window,  that  it  might  be  seen 
in  the  Chamjis  Elysees  tliat  a  man  was  getting  out  of  the  window  while 
another  held  a  light. 

"What  are  you  doing,  M.  I'Abbel  Suppose  a  watchman  should 
pass?"  And  he  blew  out  tln^  light.  He  tlK-n  descended,  but  it  was 
only  when  he  felt  his  foot  toucli  tlic  ground  that  he  was  satisfied  he 
was  safe. 

^r<)nt('-Cristo  returned  to  his  bedroom,  and  glancing  ra^iidly  from 
the  gartlen  to  the  street,  he  saw  first  Caderousse,  who,  after  walking  to 
the  end  of  the  garden,  fixed  his  ladder  against  the  wall  at  a  different 
part  from  where  he  came  in.  The  count  then,  looking  over  into  the 
street,  saw  the  man  who  apjieared  to  be  waiting  run  in  the  same  dii'<'C- 
tion,  and  jJace  himself  against  the  angle  of  the  wall  where  Caderousse 
would  come  over.  Cadei-ousse  climbed  the  ladder  slowly,  and  looked 
over  the  coping  to  see  if  the  street  was  quiet.  No  one  could  be  seen  or 
heard.  The  clock  of  the  Invalides  struck  one.  Then  Caderousse  sat 
astride  the  coping,  and,  drawing  up  his  ladder,  passed  it  over  the  wall ; 
then  began  to  descend,  or  rather  to  slide  down  by  the  two  sides,  whicli 
he  did  with  an  ease  which  proved  how  accustomed  he  was  to  the  exer- 
cise. But,  once  started,  he  could  not  stop.  In  vain  did  he  see  a  man 
start  from  the  shadow  when  he  was  half-way  down — in  vain  did  he  see 
an  arm  raised  as  he  touched  the  ground. 

Before  he  covild  defend  himself  that  arm  struck  him  so  violently  in 
the  back  that  he  let  go  the  ladder,  crjnng,  "  Help ! "  A  second  blow 
struck  him  almost  immediately  in  the  side,  and  he  fell,  calling,  "  Help  ! 
murder  ! "  Then,  as  he  rolled  on  the  ground,  his  adversary  seized  hini 
by  the  hau",  and  struck  him  a  third  blow  in  the  chest. 

This  time  Caderousse  endeavored  to  call  again,  but  he  could  only 
utter  a  groan,  and  he  shuddered  as  the  l)lood  flowed  from  his  three 
wounds.  The  assassin,  finding  he  no  longer  cried,  lifted  his  head  up  by 
the  hair;  his  eyes  were  closed,  and  mouth  distorted.  The  murderer, 
suiiposing  him  dead,  let  fall  his  head  and  disaj^peared. 

Then  Caderousse,  feeling  that  he  was  lea^nng  him,  raised  himself  on 
elbow,  and,  with  a  djing  voice,  cried,  with  great  effort : 
"  Murder !     I  am  dying !     Help,  M.  I'Abbe — help  !  " 

This  moiirnful  appeal  pierced  the  darkness.  The  door  of  the  back- 
staircase  opened,  then  the  side-gate  of  the  garden,  and  Ali  and  his  mas- 
ter were  on  the  spot  with  lights. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIII 


THE    HAND    OF    CU)D 


ADEEOUSSE  continued  to  call  piteously,  "  M.  I'Abbe,  help  ! 
lielp ! " 

"  What  is  the  matter  t "  asked  Monte-Ciisto. 
"  Help ! "  cried  Caderonsse  ;  "  I  am  murdered ! " 
"  We  are  here — take  coiirage  ! " 

"  Ah,  it's  all  over!  You  are  come  too  late, —  you  are  come  to  see  me 
die.     What  blows!     What  blood!" 

He  fainted.  Ali  and  his  master  conveyed  the  wounded  man  into  a 
room.  Monte-Cristo  motioned  to  Ali  to  undress  him,  and  he  then 
examined  his  dreadful  wounds. 

"  My  God ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  thy  vengeance  is  sometimes  delayed, 
but  only  that  it  may  fall  the  more  effectually."  Ali  looked  at  his  mastei- 
for  further  instructions.  "  Conduct  here  immediately  the  procnrcur  du 
roi,  M.  de  Villefort,  who  lives  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Honore.  As  you 
pass  the  lodge,  wake  the  porter,  and  send  him  for  a  surgeon." 

Ali  obeyed,  leaving  the  abbe  alone  with  Caderousse,  who  hail  not 
yet  revived. 

When  the  wretched  man  again  opened  his  eyes,  the  count  looked  at 
him  with  a  moui-nful  ex]iression  of  pity,  and  his  lips  moved  as  if  in 
prayer.     "  A  surgeon,  M.  I'Abbe  —  a  surgeon  ! "  said  Caderousse. 
"  I  have  sent  for  one,"  replied  the  abbe. 

"  I  know  he  cannot  save  my  life,  but  he  may  strengthen  me  to  give 
my  evidence." 

"  Against  whom  f " 
"  Against  my  murderer." 
"  Did  you  recognize  him  ?  " 
"  Yes  —  it  was  Benedetto." 
"  The  young  Corsican  ?  " 
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"  Himself." 

"  Your  comrade  ?  " 

"  Yes.  After  gi'sdug  me  the  plan  of  this  house,  doubtless  hoping  I 
should  kill  the  count  and  he  thus  become  his  heii',  or  that  the  count 
would  kill  me  and  I  should  l)e  out  of  his  way,  he  waylaid  me,  and  has 
murdered  me." 

"I  have  also  sent  for  \he  j)rocureur  dn  roi.''^ 

"  He  will  not  come  in  time ;  I  feel  my  life  fast  ebbing." 

"  Stop ! "  said  Monte-Cristo.  He  left  the  room,  and  returned  in  five 
minutes  with  a  phial.  The  dying  man's  eyes  were  all  the  time  riveted 
on  the  door,  through  which  he  hoped  succor  would  arrive. 

"  Hasten,  M.  I'Abbe !  —  hasten !  I  shall  faint  again ! "  Monte-Cristo 
approached,  and  di'opped  on  his  purjjle  lips  three  or  four  di-ops  of  the 
contents  of  the  phial.  Caderousse  drew  a  deep  breath.  Oh ! "  said  he, 
"  that  is  life  to  me ;  more,  more ! " 

"  Two  drops  more  would  kill  you,"  replied  the  abbe. 

"  Oh,  send  for  some  one  to  whom  I  can  denounce  the  wretch ! " 

"  Shall  I  write  your  deposition !     You  can  sign  it." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Caderousse ;  and  his  eyes  glistened  at  the  thought 
of  this  posthumous  revenge.    Monte-Cristo  wrote : 

"  I  die  mui'dered  by  the  Corsican  Benedetto,  iny  comrade  in  the  galleys  at  Toulon, 
No.  59." 

"  Quick,  quick ! "  said  Caderousse,  "  or  I  shall  be  xmable  to  sign  it." 
Monte-Cristo  gave  the  pen  to  Caderousse,  who   collected  all  his 
sti'ength,  signed  it,  and  fell  back  on  the  bed,  saying : 

"  You  will  relate  all  the  rest,  M.  I'Abbe ;  you  will  say  he  calls  himself 
Andrea  Cavalcauti.  He  lodges  at  the  Hotel  des  Princes.  Oh,  I  am 
dying ! "  He  again  fainted.  The  al)be  made  him  smell  the  contents  of 
the  phial,  and  he  again  opened  his  eyes.  His  desire  for  revenge  had 
not  forsaken  him. 

"Ah!  you  will  tell  all  I  have  said;  will  you  not,  M.  I'Abbe?" 

"  Yes,  and  much  more." 

"  What  more  will  you  say  1 " 

"  I  will  say  he  had  doubtless  given  you  the  plan  of  this  house,  in  the 
hope  the  count  would  kill  you.  I  will  say,  likewise,  he  had  apprised 
the  count  hj  a  note  of  yom-  intention ;  and,  the  count  being  absent,  I 
read  the  note,  and  sat  np  to  await  you." 

"  And  he  will  be  guillotined,  will  he  not  ? "  said  Caderousse. 
"  Promise  me  that,  and  I  will  die  with  that  hope." 

"I  will  say,"  continued  the  count,  "that  he  followed  and  watched 
you  the  whole  time,  and  when  he  saw  you  leave  the  house,  ran  to  the 
angle  of  the  wall  to  conceal  himself." 
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"  Did  you  see  all  that ! " 

"Eememlier  my  words:  'If  yon  votiiru  home  .safely,  1   shall  Welieve 
God  has  forgiven  you,  and  I  will  forgive  you  also.' " 

"And  you  did  not  warn  me!"  eried  Caderousse,  raising  himseli'  on 


his  elbows.  "You  knew  I  should  he  killed  on  lea\ing  this  house,  and 
did  not  warn  me ! " 

"  No,  for  I  saw  God's  justice  placed  in  the  hands  of  Benedetto,  and 
should  have  thought  it  sacrilege  to  oppose  the  designs  of  Providence." 

"  God's  justice !  Speak  not  of  it,  M.  I'Abbe.  If  God  were  just,  you 
know  many  would  be  punished  who  now  escape." 
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"Patience!"  said  the  abbe,  in  a  tone  whicli  made  the  dj-ing  man 
shudder  —  "  have  patienee  !  " 

Cadevousse  looked  at  hini  witli  amazement. 

"  Besides,"  said  the  abbe,  "God  is  merciful  to  all,  as  he  has  been  to 
you ;  he  is  first  a  fatlier,  tlien  a  judge." 

"  Do  you,  then,  beUeve  in  Grod ' "  said  L'aderousse. 

"  Had  I  been  so  unhappy  as  not  to  believe  in  him  until  now,"  said 
Monte-Cristo,  "  I  must  believe  on  seeing  you." 

Caderousse  raised  his  clenched  hands  towaixl  heaven. 

"  Listen,"  said  the  abbe,  extending  his  hand  over  the  wounded  man, 
as  if  to  command  him  to  believe ;  "  this  is  what  the  (lod  in  whom,  on 
your  death-bed,  you  refuse  to  believe,  has  done  foi'  you ;  he  gave  you 
health,  strength,  regular  employment,  even  friends — a  life,  in  fact, 
which  a  man  might  enjoy  with  a  calm  conscience.  Instead  of  impi*ov- 
ing  these  gifts,  rarely  granted  so  abundantly,  this  has  been  your  com'se : 
you  have  given  yourself  up  to  sloth  and  drunkenness,  and  in  a  fit  of 
intoxication  ruined  your  best  friend." 

"  Help !  "  cried  Caderousse,  "  I  require  a  surgeon,  not  a  priest ;  j^erhaps 
I  am  not  mortally  wounded —  I  may  not  die ;  perhaps  they  can  yet  save 
my  life." 

"  Yom-  wounds  are  so  far  mortal,  that  without  the  three  drops  I  gave 
you,  you  would  now  be  dead.     Listen,  then." 

"  Ah  ! "  murmured  Caderousse,  "  what  a  strange  priest  you  are !  you 
di'ive  the  dying  to  despair,  instead  of  consoling  them." 

"  Listen,"  continued  the  abbe.  "  ^Ylien  you  had  betrayed  your  friend, 
God  began  not  to  strike,  l:»ut  to  warn  you  ;  poverty  overtook  you;  you 
had  already  passed  half  your  life  in  coveting  that  which  you  might  have 
honorably  acquired,  and  ah-eady  you  contemplated  crime  under  the 
excuse  of  want,  when  God  worked  a  miracle  in  yoiir  behalf,  sending 
you,  by  my  hands,  a  fortune — brilliant,  indeed,  for  you,  who  had  never 
possessed  any.  But  this  unexi)ected,  unhoped-for,  unheard-of  fortune 
sufficed  you  no  longer  when  you  once  possessed  it ;  you  wished  to  double 
it ;  and  how  ? — by  a  murder !  You  succeeded,  and  then  God  snatched  it 
from  you,  and  brought  you  to  justice." 

"  It  was  not  I  who  wished  to  kill  the  Jew,"  said  Caderousse  ;  "  it  was 
La  Careonte." 

"  Yes,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  "  and  God,  I  cannot  say  in  justice,  for  his 
justice  would  have  slain  you  —  but  God,  in  his  mercy,  spared  your  life." 

"  Pardien  !  to  transport  me  for  life ;  liow  merciful ! " 

"  You  thought  it  a  mercy  then,  miseral:)le  wi-etch  !  The  coward,  who 
feared  death,  rejoiced  at  perpetual  disgrace,  for,  like  all  galley-slaves, 
you  said,  '  I  may  escape  from  prison ;  I  cannot  from  the  grave.'    And 
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you  said  truly ;  the  way  was  opened  for  you  unexpectedly ;  an  English- 
luuii  visited  Toulon,  who  had  vowed  to  rescue  two  nuni  from  infainy, 
and  his  choice  fell  on  you  and  your  companion;  you  received  a  second 
fortune,  money  and  tranquillity  were  restored  to  you;  and  you,  who 
had  been  condemned  to  a  felon's  Hfe,  might  live  as  other  men.  Tlien, 
wretched  creature !  then  you  tempted  God  a  third  time.  '  1  have  not 
enough,'  you  .said,  when  you  had  more  than  you  before  possessed,  and 
you  committed  a  third  crime,  without  reason,  without  excuse,  (xod  is 
wearied,  he  has  punished  you." 

Caderousse  was  fast  sinking.  "  Give  me  drink,"  said  he  :  "  1  tliii'st  — 
I  burn ! "  Monte-Cristo  gave  him  a  glass  of  water.  "  And  yet  that  vil- 
lain, Benedetto,  will  escape  ! " 

"  No  one,  I  tell  you,  will  escape  ;  Benedetto  will  be  punished." 

"  Then,  you,  too,  will  be  punished,  for  you  did  not  do  your  duty  as  a 
priest  —  you  should  have  prevented  Benedetto  from  killing  me." 

"I? "said  the  count,  with  a  smile  which  petrified  the  dying  man, 
"  when  you  had  just  broken  youi-  knife  against  the  coat  of  mail  which 
protected  my  breast !  Yet,  perhaps,  if  I  had  found  you  humble  and 
penitent,  I  might  have  prevented  Benedetto  from  killing  you;  but  I 
found  you  proud  and  blood-thirsty,  and  I  left  you  in  the  hands  of  God." 

"  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  God ! "  howled  Caderousse ;  "  you  do  not 
believe  it :  you  lie  —  you  lie !  " 

"  Silence  ! "  said  the  abbe ;  "  you  will  force  the  last  drop  of  Itlood  from 
your  veins.  "What !  you  do  not  believe  in  God  when  he  is  striking  you 
dead  ?  you  will  not  believe  in  him,  who  requires  but  a  prayer,  a  word, 
a  tear,  and  he  will  forgive  ?  God,  who  might  have  directed  the  assas- 
sin's dagger  so  as  to  end  your  career  in  a  moment,  has  given  you  this 
quarter  of  an  hour  for  repentance.  Reflect,  then,  wretched  man,  and 
repent." 

"  No,"  said  Caderousse,  "  no ;  I  will  not  repent :  there  is  no  God,  there 
is  no  Providence  —  all  comes  by  chance." 

"  There  is  a  Providence,  there  is  a  God,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  "  of  which 
you  are  a  striking  proof,  as  you  lie  in  utter  despair,  denying  him ; 
while  I  stand  before  you,  rich,  happy,  safe,  and  supplicating  that  God 
in  whom  you  endeavor  not  to  believe,  while  in  your  heart  you  still 
believe  in  him." 

"  But  who  are  you,  then  ? "  asked  Caderousse,  fixing  his  dying  eyes 
on  the  count. 

"  Look  well  at  me ! "  said  Monte-Cristo,  putting  the  light  near  his  face. 

"  Well !  the  abV)e  —  the  Abbe  Busoni."  Monte-Cristo  took  olt"  the  wig 
which  disfigured  him,  and  let  fall  his  black  hair,  which  added  so  much 
to  the  beauty  of  his  pallid  features. 
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"Oh! "said  Caderousse,  thuuderstruck,  "but  t'oi'  tli:it  black  haii-,  I 
should  say  you  were  the  Enghshnian,  Lord  Wibiiorc" 

"I  am  neither  the  Abbe  Busoui  uor  Lord  Wilmore,"  .said  ^loute- 
Cristo.  "  Think  again ;  do  you  not  recollect  me  ?  " 

There  was  a  magnetic  tone  in  the  count's  words,  which  onoe  more 
i-evived  the  exhausted  powers  of  the  miserable  man. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  he,  "  I  think  I  have  seen  you  and  known  j'ou 
formerly." 

"  Yes,  Caderousse,  you  have  seen  me,  you  knew  me  once." 

"  \Vlio  then  are  you !  and  why,  if  you  knew  me,  do  you  let  me  die ! " 

"  Because  nothing  can  save  you ;  your  wounds  are  mortal.  Had  it  been 
possible  to  save  you,  I  should  have  considered  it  another  proof  of  God's 
mercy,  and  I  would  again  have  endeavored  to  restore  you,  I  swear  by 
my  father's  tomb." 

"  By  your  father's  tomb  ! "  said  Caderousse,  siipported  l)y  a  super- 
natural power,  and  half-raising  himself  to  see  more  distinctly  the  man 
who  had  just  taken  the  oath  which  all  men  hold  sacred;  "who,  then, 
are  you  ? " 

The  count  had  watched  the  approach  of  death.  He  knew  this  was 
the  last  struggle,  he  approached  the  dying  man,  and  leaning  over  him 
with  a  calm  and  melancholy  look,  he  whispered : 

"  I  am  —  I  am " 

And  his  almost  closed  lips  uttered  a  name  so  low  that  the  count 
himself  appeared  afraid  to  hear  it.  Caderousse,  who  had  raised  himseK 
on  his  knees,  and  stretched  out  his  arm,  tried  to  draw  back ;  then  clasp- 
ing his  hands,  and  raising  them  with  a  desperate  etfort, —  "Oh!  my 
Grod !  my  Clod ! "  said  he,  "  pardon  me  for  ha-vdng  denied  thee ;  thou 
dost  exist ;  thou  art  indeed  man's  father  in  heaven  and  his  judge  on 
earth.  My  God,  my  Lord,  I  have  long  despised  thee  !  Pardon  me,  my 
God ;  receive  me,  O  my  Lord ! " 

Caderousse  sighed  deeply,  and  fell  back  with  a  groan.  The  blood 
no  longer  flowed  from  his  wounds.     He  was  dead. 

"0/#f.'"  said  the  count,  mysteriously,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  corpse, 
(Usfigured  l)y  so  awful  a  death. 

Ten  minutes  afterward,  the  surgeon,  and  the  j'i'ocureur  dii  vol 
arrived, — the  one  accompanied  by  the  porter,  the  other  by  Ah,  and 
were  received  by  the  Abbe  Busoni,  who  was  praying  by  the  side  of 
the  corpse. 


CHAPTEl^    LXXXIV 


B  E  A  U  C  H  A  M  P 


HE  daring  attempt  to  rol^  the  count  was  the  topic  of  con- 
versation throughout  Paris  for  the  next  fortnight;  the 
dying  man  had  signed  a  deposition  declaring  Benedetto  to 
be  the  assassin.  The  police  had  orders  to  make  the  strictest 
search  for  the  murderer.  Caderousse's  knife,  dark  lantern,  Ininch  of 
keys,  and  clothing,  excepting  the  waistcoat,  which  could  not  be  found, 
were  deposited  at  tlie  registry ;  the  corpse  was  conveyed  to  La  Morgue. 

The  count  told  every  one  this  adventure  had  happened  during  his 
absence  at  Auteuil,  and  that  he  only  knew  what  was  related  by  the  Al>be 
Busoni,  who  that  evening,  by  mere  chance,  had  requested  to  j^ass  the 
night  in  his  house,  to  examine  some  valuable  books  in  his  library 

Bertuccio  alone  turned  pale  whenever  Benedetto's  name  was  men- 
tioned in  his  presence ;  but  there  was  no  reason  why  any  one  sht)uld 
notice  his  doing  so. 

Yillefort,  heing  called  on  to  verify  the  crime,  was  preparing  the 
documents  with  the  same  ardor  as  he  was  accustomed  to  exercise  in 
criminal  cases,  when  called  on  to  sj^eak. 

But  three  weeks  had  already  passed,  and  the  most  diligent  search 
had  been  unsuccessful ;  the  attempted  robbery  and  the  murder  of  the 
robber  by  his  comrade  were  almost  forgotten  in  anticipation  of  the 
approaching  marriage  of  Mademoiselle  Danglars  to  the  Count  Andrea 
Cavalcauti.  It  was  expected  this  wedding  woidd  shortly  take  place,  as 
the  young  man  was  received  at  the  banker's  as  the  betrothed. 

Letters  had  been  dispatched  to  Cavalcanti,  as  the  count's  father, 
who  highly  approved  of  the  union,  regretted  his  inability  to  leave 
Parma  at  that  time,  and  promised  a  wedding  gift  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  livres.  It  was  agreed  that  the  three  millions  should  be 
intrusted  to  Danglars  to  improve ;  some  persons,  indeed,  had  tried  to 
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instill  into  the  yonng  man  (loul)ts  of  tlu^  solidity  of  his  f utnve  fathcf-iii- 
law,  who  had  of  late  sustained  i-epeated  losses,  l)ut  with  sublime  disin- 
terestedness and  confidence  the  young  man  refused  to  listen,  or  to 
express  a  single  doubt  of  the  Ijaron. 

The  baron,  on  his  side,  adored  Count  Andrea  Cavalcanti;  not  so 
Mademoiselle  Eugenie  Danglars.  With  an  instinctive  hatred  of  mat- 
rimony, she  suffered  Andrea's  attentions  in  order  to  get  rid  of  Moreerf ; 
bvxt  when  Andrea  urged  his  suit,  she  betrayed  an  entire  dislike  to  him. 
The  baron  might  possibly  have  perceived  it,  but  attributing  it  to  caprice, 
feigned  ignorance. 

The  delay  demanded  by  Beaucliamp  had  nearly  expired.  M(jrcerf 
appreciated  the  advice  of  Monte-Oristo,  to  let  things  die  away  of  their 
own  accord;  no  one  had  taken  up  the  remark  about  the  general,  and  no 
one  had  recognized  in  the  officer  who  betrayed  the  castle  of  Janina  tlu' 
noble  count  who  sat  in  the  House  of  Peers. 

Albert,  however,  felt  no  less  insulted;  the  few  lines  which  had 
irritated  him  were  certainly  intended  as  an  insult.  Besides,  the  man- 
ner in  which  Beauchamp  had  closed  the  conference  left  a  bitter  recol- 
lection in  his  lieart.  He  cherished  the  thought  of  the  duel,  hoping  to 
conceal  its  true  cause  even  from  his  seconds.  Beauchamp  had  not  ])een 
seen  since  the  day  he  visited  Albert;  and  those  of  whom  the  latter 
inquired  always  told  him  he  was  out  on  a  journey  which  would  detain 
him  some  days.  Where  he  was  no  one  knew.  One  morning  Albert 
was  awoke  by  his  valet-de-chambre,  who  announced  Beauchamp. 
Albert  rubbed  his  eyes,  ordered  his  servant  to  introduce  him  into  the 
small  smoking-room  on  the  gTound-fioor,  dressed  himself  (piickly,  and 
went  dt»\vn. 

He  found  Beauchamp  pacing  the  room ;  on  perceiving  him  Beau- 
champ stopped. 

"  Your  arrival  here,  without  waiting  my  visit  at  your  house  t(vday 
looks  well,  sir,"  said  Albert.  "  Tell  me,  may  I  shake  hands  with  you  ? 
sajiug,  '  Beauchamp,  acknowledge  you  have  injured  me,  and  retain  my 
friendship,'  or  must  I  simply  propose  to  you  a  choice  of  arms  ? " 

"  Albert,"  said  Beauchamp,  with  a  look  of  sorrow  which  stupefied  the 
young  man,  "  let  us  first  sit  down  and  talk." 

"Rather,  sir,  l)efore  we  sit  down,  I  nuist  demand  your  answer." 

"  Albert,"  said  the  join-nalist,  "  these  are  questions  which  it  is  difiieult 
to  answer." 

"  I  will  facilitate  it  by  repeating  the  question,  '  Will  you,  or  will  you 
not,  retract  i ' " 

"  Moreerf,  it  is  not  enough  to  answer  Yes  or  No  to  questions  which 
concern  the  honor,  the  social  interest,  and  the  life  of  such  a  man  as  the 
Lieutenant-general  Count  de  Moreerf,  peer  of  France." 
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"  What  must  then  b(i  done  T  " 

"  Wliat  I  liave  done,  All)ert.  T  reasoned  tlnis :  Moni'y,  time,  and 
fatigue  are  nothing  compared  witli  the  reputation  and  interests  of  a 
whole  family;    probabilities  will  not  suffiee,  only  facts  will  justify  a 
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deadly  combat  with  a  friend ;  if  I  strike  with  the  sword  or  discharge  the 
contents  of  a  pistol  at  a  man  with  whom,  for  three  years,  I  have  been  on 
terms  of  intimacy,  I  must,  at  least,  know  why  I  do  so ;  I  must  meet 
him  with  a  heart  at  ease,  aud  that  quiet  conscience  which  a  man  needs 
when  his  own  arm  must  save  his  life." 
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"  Well,"  asked  Movcerf,  impatiently,  "  wliat  does  all  tliis  mean ! " 

"  It  means  that  I  have  just  retunKnl  from  Janiua." 

"  From  Janina  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  Impossible ! " 

"Here  is  my  passport;  examhie  the  visa  —  Geneva,  Milan,  Venice, 
Trieste,  Delviuo,  Janina.  WUl  you  believe  the  government  of  a 
republic,  a  kingdom,  and  an  empire ! "  Albert  cast  his  eyes  on  the  pass- 
port, then  raised  them  in  astonishment  to  Beauchamp. 

"  You  have  been  to  Janina  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Albert,  had  you  been  a  stranger,  a  foreigner,  a  simple  lord,  like  that 
Englishman  who  came  to  demand  satisfaction  three  or  four  months 
since,  and  whom  I  killed  to  get  rid  of,  I  should  not  have  taken  this 
trouble ;  but  I  thought  this  mark  of  consideration  due  to  you.  I  took 
a  week  to  go,  another  to  return,  four  days  of  quarantine,  and  forty- 
eight  hoiu's  to  stay  there;  that  makes  three  weeks.  I  returned  last 
night ;  and  here  I  am." 

"  What  circumlocution !  —  How  long  you  are  before  you  teU  me  what 
I  most  wish  to  know ! " 

"Because,  in  truth,  Albert '' 

"  You  hesitate ! " 

"Yes,— I  fear." 

"You  fear  to  acknowledge  that  yom-  correspondent  has  deceived 
you  ?  Oh !  no  self-love,  Beauchamp.  Acknowledge  it,  Beauchamp ; 
your  courage  cannot  be  doubted." 

"Not  so,"  murmiu-ed  the  journalist;  "on  the  contrary " 

Albert  ttu'ued  frightfully  pale ;  he  endeavored  to  speak,  but  the  words 
died  on  his  lips. 

"  My  friend,"  said  Beauchamp,  in  the  most  affectionate  tone,  "  I  should 
gladly  make  an  apology,  but,  alas ! " 

"  But  what  f " 

"  The  paragi'aph  was  correct,  my  friend." 

"  What !  that  French  officer " 

"  Yes." 

"Fernandf" 

"  Yes." 

"  The  traitor  who  suiTendered  the  castle  of  tlie  man  in  whose  service 
he  was  " 

"  Pardon  me,  my  friend,  that  man  was  your  father !  " 
Albert  advanced  furiously  toward  Beauchamii,  but  the  latter  re- 
strained him  more  by  a  mild  look  than  by  his  extended  hand. 

"  My  friend,"  said  he,  "  here  is  a  proof  of  it." 
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Albei't  opened  the  papcsr ;  it  was  an  attestation  of  four  notable;  inhalji- 
tants  of  Jauina,  proviiin'  tliai  C'oloiicl  Frniand  Moiidetj^o,  in  flic  sc7'vice 
of  Ali  Tebeliu,  had  .surrendered  the  castle  for  two  million  crowns.  The; 
signatures  were  perfectly  legal.    Albert  tottei-ed  and  fell  overpowered  in 


Veuiee. 


a  chair.  It  could  no  longer  be  doubted ;  the  family  name  was  fuUy  given. 
After  a  moment's  mournful  silence,  his  heart  overflowed,  and  he  gave 
way  to  a  flood  of  tears.  Beauchamp,  who  had  watched  with  siucei'e 
pity  the  young  man's  paroxysm  of  grief,  approached  him. 
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"  Now,  Albert,"  said  he,  "  you  understand  me,  do  you  not  I  I  wislied 
to  see  all,  and  to  judge  of  everything  for  myself,  hoping  tlie  explanation 
would  be  in  your  father's  favor,  and  that  I  might  do  him  justice.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  the  particulars  which  are  given  prove  that  Fernand  Mon- 
dego,  raised  by  All  Padia  to  tlie  rank  of  governoi-general,  is  no  other 
than  Count  Fernand  de  Moi-eerf ;  then,  recollecting  the  honor  you  had 
done  me,  in  admitting  me  to  youi"  friendship,  I  hastened  to  you." 

Albert,  still  extended  on  the  chair,  covered  his  face  with  l)oth  hands, 
as  if  to  prevent  the  light  from  reaching  him. 

"  I  hastened  to  you,"  continued  Beauchamp,  "  to  tell  you,  Albert,  that 
in  this  changing  age,  the  faults  of  a  father  cannot  revert  upon  his  chil- 
dren. Few  have  passed  through  this  revolutionary  period,  in  the  midst 
of  which  we  wei'e  born,  without  some  stain  of  infamy  or  bhjod  to  soil 
the  uniform  of  the  soldier,  the  gown,  or  statesman.  Now  I  have  these 
proofs,  Albert,  and  I  am  in  your  confidence,  no  human  power  can  force 
me  to  a  duel  which  youi-  own  conscience  would  reproach  you  with  as 
criminal;  but  I  come  to  offer  you  what  you  can  no  longer  demand  of  me. 
Do  you  wish  these  proofs,  these  attestations,  which  I  alone  possess,  to  be 
destroyed  ?  Do  you  wish  this  frightful  secret  to  remain  with  us  I  Con- 
fided to  me,  it  shall  never  escape  my  lips ;  say,  Albert,  my  friend,  do  you 
wish  it ! " 

Al])ert  threw  himself  on  Beauchamp's  neck. 

"  Ah  !  noble  fellow ! "  cried  he. 

"  Take  these,"  said  Beauchamp,  presenting  the  papers  to  Albert. 
Albert  seized  them  with  a  convulsive  hand,  tore  them  in  pieces ;  and, 
trembling  lest  the  least  vestige  .should  escape,  and  one  day  appear  to  eon- 
front  hiin,  he  approached  the  wax-light,  always  kept  1  mrning  for  cigars, 
and  consumed  every  fragment. 

"  Dear,  excellent  friend ! "  murmured  Alljert,  still  l;)uruing  the  j^apers. 

"  Let  all  be  forgotten  as  a  sorrowful  di-eam,"  said  Beauchamp ;  "  let  it 
vanish  as  the  last  sparks  from  the  blackened  jjai^er,  and  disappear  as  the 
smoke  from,  those  silent  ashes." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Albert,  "  and  may  there  remain  only  the  eternal  friend- 
ship which  I  promised  to  my  deliverer,  which  shall  ho  transmitted  to  our 
children's  children,  and  shall  always  remind  me  that  I  owe  my  life  and 
the  honor  of  my  name  to  you ;  for  had  this  been  known,  oh  !  Beauchamp, 
I  should  have  destroyed  myself;  or, — no,  my  poor  mother !  I  could  not 
have  killed  her  by  the  same  blow, — I  should  have  fled  from  my  country." 

"  Dear  Albert,"  said  Beauchamp.  But  this  sudden  and  factitious  joy 
soon  forsook  the  young  man,  and  was  succeeded  l)y  still  greater  grief. 

"  Well,"  said  Beauchamp,  "  what  still  oppresses  you,  my  friend  f " 

"  I  am  broken-hearted,"  said  Albert.  "  Listen,  Beauchamp  !  I  cannot 
thus,  in  a  moment,  relinquish  the  respect,  the  confidence,  and  pride  with 
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which  a  father's  untarnished  name  inspires  a  son.  Oli !  Beaudianip, 
Beauchamp  !  how  sliall  I  now  approacli  niino?  Sliall  1  (h'aw  back  my 
forehead  from  his  embrace,  or  wiMiliold  my  hand  from  his?  I  am  tlic 
most  wretched  of  men.    Ah  !  my  mother,  my  poor  mother ! "  said  Albert, 


gazing  through  his  tears  at  liis  mother's  portrait ;  "  if  you  linow  this, 
how  much  must  you  suffer  °? " 

"  Come,"  said  Beauchamp,  taking  lioth  his  hands,  "  take  courage,  my 
friend." 

"  But  how  came  that  first  note  inserted  in  your  joi;rnal  ?  Some 
unknown  enemy, —  an  invisible  foe  has  done  this." 
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"  The  more  must  you  fortify  yourself,  Albert.  Let  no  trace  of  emo- 
tion be  visible  on  your  countenance ;  bear  your  gi'ief  as  the  cloud  bears 
witbin  it  ruin  and  death ;  a  fatal  secret,  known  only  when  the  stoi'm 
bursts.  Go,  my  friend,  reserve  your  strength  for  the  moment  when  the 
crash  shall  come." 


"  You  tliink,  then,  all  is  not  over  yet  ? "  said  Albert,  horror-stricken. 
"  I  think   nothing,  my  friend ;  but  all  things  are  possible.     Apro- 
pos   " 

"  What  ? "  said  Albert,  seeing  Beauchamp  hesitated. 
"  Are  you  going  to  marry  Mademoiselle  Danglars ! " 
"  "V\liy  do  you  ask  me  now  I " 
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"  Beoauso  tlic  nipturc^  or  tlio  i'lilfillment  of  this  engagement  is  con- 
nected witli  tlie  person  of  whom  we  arc  spealdug." 

"How!"  said  Albert,  whose  brow  reddened;  "you  lliink  M.  Dan- 
glars " 

"  I  ask  you  only  liow  your  engagement  stands?  Pray  ))ut  no  con- 
struction on  my  words  I  do  not  mean  they  slioulil  convey,  and  give  them 
no  mi  due  weight." 

"  No,"  said  All)ert,  "  the  engagement  is  liroken  off." 

"  Well ! "  said  Beauchamp.  Then,  seeing  the  young  man  was  about 
to  relapse  into  melancholy, — "  Let  us  go  out,  Albert,"  said  he ;  "a  ride  in 
the  Bois  in  the  phaeton,  or  on  horseback,  will  refresh  you ;  we  will  then 
return  to  breakfast,  and  you  shall  attend  to  your  afifaii's,  and  I  to  mine." 

"  Willingly,"  said  Albert ;  "  but  let  us  walk  ;  I  think  a  little  exertion 
would  do  me  good." 

The  two  friends  walked  out  along  the  boulevard.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  Madeleine  :  — 

"  Since  we  are  out,"  said  Beauchamp,  "  let  us  call  on  M.  de  Monte- 
Cristo ;  he  is  admkably  adapted  to  revive  one's  spirits,  because  he  never 
interrogates ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  those  who  ask  no  questions  are  the 
best  comforters." 

"  Gladly,"  said  Albert ;  "  let  us  call,  I  like  him." 
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( )NTE-('K1ST0  uttei-ed  a  .jo^'ful  exclamation  on  seeing  tile 
young  people  together.  "  Ali !  ali ! "  said  he,  "  I  hope  all  is 
over,  exjalained  and  settled." 

"  Yes,"  said  Beauchamp ;  "  the  absurd  reports  have  died 
away,  and  slioixld  they  lie  renewed,  I  would  lie  the  first  to  oppose  them  ; 
so  let  us  speak  no  more  of  it." 

"  Albert  will  tell  you,"  replied  the  count,  "  that  I  gave  him  the  same 
ad\^ce.  Look,"  added  he,  "  I  am  finishing  the  most  execrable  moi-uing's 
work." 

"  What  is  it  ? "  said  Albert ;  "  arranging  your  papers,  apparently." 

"  My  papers,  thank  God,  no !  my  papers  are  all  in  capital  ordei-, 
liecause  I  have  none ;  l)ut  M.  Cavalcanti's." 

"  M.  Cavalcanti's  ?  "  asked  Beauchamp. 

"  Yes;  do  you  not  know  that  this  is  a  young  man  whom  the  count  is 
introducing  f  "  said  ^Moreerf. 

"  Let  us  not  misunderstand  each  other,"  replied  Monte-Cristo ;  "  I 
introduce  no  one,  and  certainly  not  M.  Cavalcanti." 

"  And  who,"  said  Albert,  with  a  forced  smile,  "  is  to  marry  Made- 
moiselle Danglars  instead  of  me,  which  grieves  me  cruelly." 

"  What !  ( 'avalcanti  is  going  to  marry  Mademoiselle  Danglars  I "  asked 
Beauchamp. 

"  Certainly !  do  you  come  from  the  end  of  the  world  ?  "  said  Monte- 
Cristo ;  "  yoii,  a  journalist,  the  spouse  of  Fame !  it  is  the  talk  of  all 
Paris." 

"  And  you,  count,  have  made  this  match  1 "  asked  Beauchami?. 

"  I !  Silence,  Monsieur  the  newsmonger,  do  not  spread  that  report. 
I  make  a  match !  No,  you  do  not  know  me ;  I  have  done  all  in  my 
power  to  oppose  it." 
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"All!  I  understaiul,"  said  Bcaucluiin]),  "on  diii-  friend  Alln'i-f's 
account." 

"On  my  account!"  said  the  youn^i;-  nuin  ;  "oh,  no,  indeed!  the  count 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  assert  that  T  have,  on  the  contrary,  always 
entreated  him  to  break  off  my  engagement,  and  happily  it  is  ended. 
The  count  pretends  I  have  not  him  to  thank;  well,  like  tlie  ancients,  1 
will  raise  an  altar  Deo  if/nofo.''^ 

"  Listen,"  said  Monte-Cristo ;  "  I  have  had  little  to  do  with  it,  for  I 
am  at  variance  both  with  the  father-in-law  and  the  young  man  ;  thi'i-<^ 
is  only  Mademoiselle  Eugenie,  who  appears  Ijut  little  charme<l  with  the, 
thoughts  of  matrimony,  and  who,  seeing  how  little  I  was  disposed  to 
persuade  her  to  renounce  her  dear  liberty,  retains  any  affection  for  me. 
Oh,  yes,  in  spite  of  all  I  could  say.  I  do  not  know  the  young  man ; 
he  is  said  to  be  of  good  family  and  rich,  ])ut  in  my  eyes  such  stories  are 
mere  gossip.  I  have  repeated  this  to  M.  Danglars  till  I  am  tired,  but 
he  is  fascinated  with  his  friend  from  Lucca.  I  have  even  informed 
him  of  a  cu'cumstance  I  consider  very  serious ;  the  young  man  was 
changed  at  niu'se,  either  stolen  by  gyjisies,  or  lost  by  liis  tuto}-,  1 
scarcely  know  which.  But  I  do  know  his  father  lost  sight  of  him  for 
more  than  ten  years  ;  what  he  did  during  these  ten  years,  God  only 
knows.  Well,  all  that  was  useless.  They  have  commissioned  me  to 
write  to  the  major  to  demand  his  papers ;  and  here  they  are.  I  send 
them  on,  but  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  matter." 

"And  what  does  Mademoiselle  d'Armilly  say  to  you  for  robbing  her 
of  her  pupil  I " 

"  Forsooth !  I  know  not ;  Imt  I  understand  she  is  going  to  Italy. 
Madame  Danglars  asked  me  for  letters  of  recommendation  for  the 
impresari;  I  gave  her  a  few  lines  for  the  director  of  the  Del  Valle 
Theater,  who  is  under  some  obligation  to  me.  But  what  is  the  matter, 
Albert  ?  you  look  dull ;  are  you,  after  all,  unconsciously  in  love  with 
Mademoiselle  Eugenie  ? " 

"I  am  not  aware  of  it,"  said  Albert,  smiling  sorrowfully.  Beauchamii 
turned  to  look  at  some  ])aintings. 

"But,"  continued  Monte-Cristo,  "you  are  not  in  your  usual  s}>ivits"?" 

"  I  have  a  dreadful  headache,"  said  Albert. 

"  Well !  my  dear  viscount,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  "  I  have  an  infallible 
remedy  to  propose  to  you." 

"  Wliat  is  that  ?"  asked  the  young  man. 

"  A  change." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  Alliert. 

"  Yes ;  and  as  I  am  just  now  excessively  annoyed,  I  shall  go  from  home. 
Shall  we  go  together  ? " 
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"  You  annoyed,  count  ?  "  said  Beauehamp ;  "  and  by  what  t " 

'■'■  Pardieu!  you  think  very  lightly  of  it ;  I  should  like  to  see  you  with 
an  indictment  preparing  in  your  house." 

"  What  indictment  ? " 

"  The  one  M.  de  Villefort  is  preparing  against  my  amiable  assassin  — 
some  l^rigand  escajjed  from  the  galleys  apparently." 

"  True,"  said  Beauchamp ;  "  I  saw  it  in  the  paper.  Who  is  this  Cade- 
rousse  ? " 

"  Some  provincial,  it  appears.  M.  de  Villefort  heard  of  him  at  Mar- 
seilles, and  M.  Danglars  recolU^cts  having  seen  him.  Consequently,  31.  le 
Procureur  is  very  active  in  the  affair,  and  the  j)refeet  of  police  very  much 
interested ;  and,  thanks  to  that  interest,  for  which  I  am  very  grateful, 
they  send  me  all  the  robbers  f)f  Paris  and  the  neighborhood,  ixnder  pre- 
tense of  their  being  Caderousse's  murderers ;  so  that  in  three  months,  if 
this  continue,  every  robber  and  assassin  in  France  will  have  the  plan  of 
my  house  at  his  fingers'  ends.  Therefore,  I  am  i-esolved  to  desert  them 
and  to  go  to  some  remote  corner  of  the  earth,  and  shall  be  happy  if  you 
will  accompany  me,  viscount." 

"  Willingly." 

"  Then  it  is  settled  ?  " 

"Yes;  but  where?" 

"  I  have  told  you,  where  the  air  is  pure,  where  every  sound  soothes, 
where  one  is  sure  to  be  humlded,  however  proud  may  be  his  natm"e.  I 
love  that  humiliation,  I,  who  am  master  of  the  universe,  as  was  Augustus." 

"  But  where  are  you  ideally  going  ? " 

"  To  sea,  viscount ;  to  the  sea — I  am  a  sailor.  I  was  rocked  when  an 
infant  in  the  ai'ms  of  old  Ocean,  and  on  the  bosom  of  tlie  beautiful  Amphi- 
trite ;  I  have  sported  with  the  green  mantle  of  the  one  and  the  azure 
robe  of  the  other ;  I  love  the  sea  as  a  mistress,  and  pine  if  I  do  not  often 
see  her." 

"  Let  us  go,  count." 

"  To  the  sea  I " 

"  Yes." 

"  You  accept  my  proposal  I " 

"  I  do." 

"  Well,  viscount,  there  will  be  in  my  court-yard  this  evening  a  good 
traveling  britska,  with  four  post-horses,  in  which  one  may  rest  as  in  a 
bed.    M.  Beauchamj),  it  holds  foui'  very  well ;  will  you  accompany  us  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  I  have  just  returned  from  the  sea." 

"  ^Yhat !  jon  have  been  to  the  sea  ? " 

"Yes;  I  have  just  made  a  little  excursion  to  the  BoiTomees  Islands." 

"  What  of  that !  come  with  us,"  said  Albert. 
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"  No,  clear  Moroerf ;  you  know  I  only  refuse  when  the  thing  is  impos- 
sihlo.  Besides,  it  is  important,"  added  lie,  in  a  low  tone,  "that  I  should 
remain  in  Paris  just  now  to  watch  the  letter-box  of  the  paper." 

''  Ah !  you  are  a  good  and  an  excellent  friend,"  said  Albert ;  "  yes,  you 
are  right;  watch,  watch,  Beauchamp,  and  try  to  discovei-  tlie  enemy 
who  made  this  disclosure." 

Albert  and  Beauchamp  parted;   the  last  pressure  of  tlieii-  hands 
expressed  what  their  tongues  could  not  before  a  stranger. 

"Beauchamp  is  a  worthy  fellow,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  when  the  jour- 
nalist was  gone ;  "  is  he  not,  Albert ! " 

"Yes,  and  a  sincere  friend;  I  love  him  devotedly.  But  now  we  ai-e 
alone,  although  it  is  immaterial  to  me,  where  are  we  going  ? " 

"  Into  Normandy,  if  you  like." 

"  Delightful;  shall  we  be  quite  retired!  have  no  society,  no  neighl)ors  ?" 

"  Our  companions  will  be  riding-horses,  dogs  to  hunt  with,  and  a  fish- 
ing-boat." 

"  Exactly  what  I  wish  for  ;  1  will  apprise  my  mother  of  my  intention, 
and  retui-n  to  you." 

"  But  shall  joii  be  allowed  to  go  into  Normandy  1 " 

"  I  may  go  where  I  please." 

"  Yes,  I  am  aware  you  may  go  alone,  since  I  once  met  you  in  Italy — 
but  to  accompany  the  mysterious  Monte-Cristo  ? " 

"  You  forget,  count,  that  I  have  often  told  you  of  the  deep  interest 
my  mother  takes  in  you." 

" '  Woman  is  fickle,'  said  Francis  I. ;  '  woman  is  like  a  wave  of  the 
sea,'  said  Shakspere ;  both  the  great  king  and  the  poet  ought  to  have 
known  Woman  well." 

"  My  mother  is  not  Woman,  but  a  woman." 

"Pardon  me,  if,  as  a  foreigner,  I  do  not  perfectly  comprehend  the 
subtle  distinctions  of  your  language." 

"  I  mean,  my  mother  clings  to  her  sentiments ;  when  once  entertained 
they  are  entertained  forever." 

"  Ah,  indeed  ! "  said  Monte-Cristo,  sighing,  "  and  you  think  she  does 
me  the  honor  of  entertaining  for  me  any  sentiment  except  that  of  perfect 
indifference." 

"  I  repeat  it,  you  must  really  be  a  very  strange  and  superior  man,  for 
my  mother  is  so  absorbed  by  the  interest  you  have  excited,  that  when 
I  am  with  her,  she  speaks  of  no  one  else." 

"  And  does  she  try  to  make  you  dislike  a  Manfred  hke  me  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  she  often  says,  '  Morcerf,  I  believe  the  count  to  be 
a  noble  fellow ;  try  to  gain  his  esteem.' " 

"  Indeed ! "  said  Monte-Cristo,  sighing. 
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"  You  see,  then,"  said  Albert,  "  tliat  instead  of  opposing,  she  will 
encourage  me." 

"Adieu,  then,  nnlil  liv<'  o'clock;  he  punctual,  and  we  shall  arrive  at 
twelve  or  one." 

"  At  Treport  1 " 

'•  Yes  ;  or  in  the  neighborhood." 

"  But  can  we  travel  forty-eight  leagues  in  eight  hours  ? " 

"  Easily,"  said  Monte-Cristo. 

"  You  are  certainly  a  prodigy ;  you  will  soon  not  only  surpass  the 
railway,  which  would  not  be  very  diliicult  in  France,  but  even  the 
telegraph." 

"  Meanwhile,  viscount,  since  we  cannot  perform  the  journey  in  less 
than  seven  or  eight  hours,  do  not  keep  me  waiting." 

"  Do  not  fear ;  I  have  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  prepare." 
Moute-Cristo  smiled  as  he  nodded  to  Albert,  then  remained  a  mo- 
ment absorbed  in  deep  meditation.     But  passing  his  hand  across  his 
forehead  as  if  to  dispel  his  reverie,  he  rang  the  bell  twice,  and  Bertuccio 
entered. 

"Bertuccio,"  said  lie,  "I  intend  going  this  evening  to  Noi'mandy, 
instead  of  to-moii'ow  or  the  next  day  ;  you  will  have  sufficient  time  before 
five  o'clock ;  dispatch  a  messenger  to  apprise  the  grooms  at  the  first 
station.     M.  de  Morcerf  Avill  accompany  me." 

Bertuccio  obeyed,  dispatched  a  couiier  to  Pontoise  to  say  the  trav- 
eling-carriage would  arrive  at  six  o'clock.  From  Pontoise  another 
express  was  sent  to  the  next  stage,  and  in  six  hours  all  the  horses  sta- 
tioned on  the  road  were  ready. 

Before  his  departure  the  count  went  to  Haydee's  apartments,  told 
her  his  intention,  and  resigned  everything  to  her  care. 

Albert  was  punctual.  The  journey  soon  became  interesting  from 
its  rapidity,  of  which  Morcerf  had  formed  no  pre\T.ous  idea. 

"  Truly,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  "  with  your  post-horses  going  at  the  rate 
of  two  leagues  an  hour,  and  that  absurd  law  that  one  traveler  shall  not 
l)ass  another  without  permission,  so  that  an  invalid  or  ill-tempered 
traveler  may  detain  those  who  are  well  and  active,  it  is  imjsossible  to 
move ;  I  escape  this  annoyance  by  traveling  with  my  own  postilion  and 
horses ;  do  I  not,  Ali  f " 

The  count  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  and  uttered  a  cry  of 
encouragement,  and  the  horses  appeared  to  fly.  The  carriage  rolled 
^vith  a  thundering  noise  over  the  pavement,  and  every  one  turned  to 
notice  the  dazzling  meteor.  Ali,  smiling,  repeated  the  cry,  gi-asped  the 
reins  with  a  fii-m  hand,  and  m'ged  on  his  horses,  whose  beautifid  manes 
floated  in  the  breeze.     This  child  of  the  desert  was  in  his  element ;  and 
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with  liis  l)laok  face  and  spai'kling  eyes,  appeared  in  a  cloud  of  dust  that 
he  rai.setl  like  the  gonitis  of  the  simoom  and  the  god  of  tlu^  linrricaiic 

"  I  never  knew  tiU  now  the  dehght  of  .speed,"  said  Morcerf,  and  the 
last  cloud  disappeared  from  his  \mm ;  "  but  where  the  devil  do  you  get 
sueli  horses  f  are  they  made  to  order '? " 

"  Precisely,"  said  the  count ;  "  six  years  since  I  bought  a  liorscs  in 
Hungary  remarkal)le  for  its  swiftness.  I  bought  him  for  I  know  not 
what  sum;  it  is  Bertuecio  who  pays.  The  thirty-two  that  we  sli.ill 
use  to-night  are  its  progeny  ;  they  are  all  entirely  black,  witli  the  excep- 
tion of  a  star  upon  the  forehead." 

"That  is  perfectly  admirable;  but  what  do  you  do,  could,  witli  ;ill 
these  horses  I " 

"  You  see,  I  travel  with  them." 

"  But  you  are  not  always  traveling." 

"  When  I  no  longer  require  them,  Bertuecio  will  sell  them ;  and  he 
expects  to  reiilize  thirty  or  forty  thousand  francs  by  the  sale." 

"  But  no  mouarcli  in  Europe  will  be  wealthy  enough  to  purchase 
them." 

"  Then  he  will  sell  them  to  some  Eastern  mazier,  who  will  empty  his 
coffers  to  purchase  them,  and  retill  them  by  aiDplyiug  the  bastinado  to 
his  subjects." 

"  Count,  may  I  suggest  one  idea  to  yoii  f " 

"  Certainly." 

"  It  is  that,  next  to  you,  Bertuecio  must  be  the  richest  gentleman  in 
Europe." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  viscount ;  I  am  sure  he  has  not  a  franc  in  his 
pockets,  if  you  tm'ued  them  inside  out." 

"  Then  he  must  be  a  wonder.  My  dear  count,  if  you  tell  me  many 
luore  marvelous  things,  I  warn  you  I  shall  not  believe  them." 

"  There  is  nothing  marvelous  in  my  case.  M.  Albert  figures  out 
common  sense ;  that  is  all.  Now  listen  to  this  dilemma.  Why  does  a 
steward  rob  his  master  ?  " 

"  Because,  I  suppose,  it  is  his  nature  to  do  so ;  he  robs  for  tlie  love  of 
robbing." 

"You  are  mistaken;  it  is  because  he  has  a  wife  and  family,  and 
ambitious  desires  for  himself  and  them.  Also  because  he  is  not  sure  of 
always  retaining  his  sitiiation,  and  wishes  to  provide  for  the  future. 
Now,  M.  Bertuecio  is  alone  in  the  world  ;  he  iises  my  projierty  without 
accounting  for  the  use  he  makes  of  it ;  he  is  sm-e  never  to  leave  my 
service." 

"  Why  f  " 

"  Because  I  shoidd  never  get  a  better." 
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"  Probabilities  are  deceptive." 

"  But  1  deal  in  eertaiuties ;  lie  is  the  best  servant  over  whom  you 
have  the  power  of  life  and  death." 

"  Do  you  possess  that  right  over  Bertuccio  ?  " 
"  Yes'." 

There  are  words  which  close  a  conversation  as  if  with  an  iron  door; 
such  was  the  count's  "  yes." 

The  whole  journey  was  performed  with  equal  i*apidity ;  the  thii'ty- 
two  horses,  dispersed  at  seven  stages,  arrived  in  eight  hoiu's.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  they  arrived  at  the  gate  of  a  Ijeautiful  park.  The 
l)orter  was  in  attendance ;  lie  had  been  apprised  by  the  groom  of  the 
last  stage  of  the  count's  approach.  It  was  half-past  two  in  the  moi-ning 
when  Morcerf  was  conducted  to  his  apartments,  where  a  bath  and  sup- 
per were  prepared.  The  servant  who  had  traveled  at  the  back  of  the 
carriage  waited  on  him ;  Bajjtistin,  who  rode  in  front,  attended  the 
count. 

Albert  bathed,  took  his  supper,  and  went  to  bed.  All  night  he  was 
lulled  by  the  melancholy  noise  of  the  swell  of  the  sea.  On  rising,  he 
went  to  his  window,  which  opened  on  a  terrace,  having  the  sea,  that  is, 
immensity  in  front,  and  at  the  back  a  pretty  jjark  bounded  by  a  small  for- 
est. In  a  creek  lay  a  little  sloop,  with  a  narrow  hull  and  high  masts,  bear- 
ing on  its  flag  the  Monte-Cristo  arms,  which  were  a  mountain  or^  on  a  sea 
azure,  with  a  cross  fiules  in  chief  which  might  be  an  allusion  to  his  name 
that  recalled  Calvary,  the  mount  rendered  by  our  Lord's  passion  more 
l^reeious  than  gold,  and  to  the  degi-ading  cross  which  his  blood  had 
rendei'ed  holy ;  or  it  might  be  some  ]iersonal  remembrance  of  suffering 
and  regeneration  buried  in  tlie  night  of  this  ni3'sterious  personage's 
past  life. 

Around  the  schooner  lay  a  number  of  small  fishing-boats  belonging 
to  the  fishermen  of  the  neighboring  village,  as  humble  subjects  awaiting 
orders  from  their  queen.  There,  as  in  every  sj^ot  where  Monte-Cristo 
stopped,  if  but  for  two  days,  all  was  organized  for  comfort ;  life  at  once 
became  easy. 

Albert  found  in  his  antei'oom  two  guns,  with  all  the  accoutrements 
for  hunting;  a  higher  room,  on  the  ground-floor,  containing  all  the 
ingenious  instruments  which  the  English  —  great  fishers,  because  they 
are  patient  and  lazy  —  have  not  yet  induced  the  conservative  fishers  of 
France  to  adopt.  The  day  passed  in  pursuing  those  exercises  in  which 
Monte-Cristo  excelled;  they  killed  a  dozen  pheasants  in  the  park,  as 
many  trout  in  the  stream,  dined  in  a  turret  overlooking  the  ocean,  and 
took  tea  in  the  lil:)rary. 
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Toward  the  evening  of  tlie  third  day,  Albert,  completely  tired  with 
the  exercise,  which  appeared  sport  to  Monte-Cristo,  was  sleeping  in  an 
arm-chair  near  the  window,  while  the  count  was  designing  with  his 
architect  the  plan  of  a  conservatoiy  in  his  house,  when  the  sound  of  a 


horse  dashing  over  the  pebbles  on  the  high  road  made  Alliert  raise  his 
head.  He  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  was  disagreeably  surprised  to 
see  his  own  valet-de-chambre,  whom  he  had  not  brought,  that  he  might 
not  inconvenience  Monte-Cristo. 
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"  Florentin  here !"  cried  lie,  starting  up;  "is  my  inotlici-  ill  :'"'  And 
he  liastened  to  the  door. 

Monte-Cristo  watched  Inni ;  lie  saw  him  ajjproach  the  valet,  who 
drew  a  small  sealetl  parcel  from  his  pocket,  containing  a  newspaper 
and  a  letter. 

"  From  whom  is  this  '! "  said  he,  eagerly. 

"  From  M.  Beauchamp,"  replied  Florentin. 

"  Did  he  send  you  1 " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  he  sent  for  me  to  his  house,  gave  me  money  for  my  joui-- 
ney,  procm-ed  a  horse,  and  made  me  promise  not  to  stoj)  till  I  had  rejoined 
you ;  I  have  come  in  fifteen  hours." 

All)ert  opened  the  letter  with  fear,  uttered  a  shriek  on  reading  the 
first  line,  and  seized  tlie  paper.  His  sight  was  dimmed,  his  legs  sank 
under  him,  and  he  would  have  fallen  had  not  Florentin  supported  him. 

"  Poor  young  man  ! "  said  Monte-Cristo,  with  a  low  voice;  "  it  is  then 
true  that  the  sin  of  the  father  shall  fall  on  the  children  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation." 

Meanwhile  Albert  ha<l  revived,  and  continuing  to  read,  he  threw 
back  his  hair,  saying : 

"Florentin,  is  your  horse  fit  to  retm-n  immediately?" 

"  It  is  a  poor,  lame  post-hoi'se." 

"  In  what  state  was  the  house  when  you  left !  " 

"All  was  quiet;  but  on  returning  from  M.  Beauchamp's,  1  found 
madame  in  tears ;  she  had  sent  for  me  to  know  when  you  would  return. 
1  told  her  my  orders  fi-om  M.  Beauchamp ;  she  first  extended  her  ai-ms 
to  prevent  me,  but  after  a  moment's  reflection, — '  Go,'  said  she,  'Florentin, 
and  fetch  him.' " 

"  Yes,  my  mother,"  said  Albert,  "  J  will  return,  and  woe  to  tlie  iufamoiis 

wretch  !     But  first  I  must  go " 

He  returned,  completely  changed,  to  the  room  where  he  had  left 
Monte-Cristo.  He  was  no  longer  the  same  man ;  five  minutes  had  suf- 
ficed to  change  Albert  completely.  He  had  gone  out  as  usual,  bu.t 
returned  with  a  trembling  voice,  a  feverish  look,  an  eye  glitteiing  under 
blue-veined  lids,  and  a  tottering  step,  like  a  drunkard's. 

"Count,"  said  he,  "1  thank  you  for  your  hospitality,  whieli  I  woulil 
gladly  have  enjoyed  longer,  but  I  must  return  to  Paris." 

"  What  has  happened  i " 

"  A  great  misfortime,  more  important  to  me  than  life.  Xo  questions, 
but  a  horse." 

"  My  stables  ai'e  at  yoiir  command,  viscount ;  but  you  will  kill  your- 
self by  riding  on  horseliack ;  take  a  post-chaise  or  a  carriage." 

"  No,  it  would  delay  me,  and  I  require  that  fatigue  you  fear ;  it  will  do 
me  good." 
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Albert  reeled  as  if  shot  with  a  (•aiiiioii-liall,  and  i'ldl  on  a  chaii'  near 
the  door.  Monte-Cristo  saw  not  tliis  second  weakness,  he  was  at  the 
window,  calling : 

"  Ali,  a  horse  for  M.  Moreerf  !  quick,  he  is  in  a  liurry  I '' 


These  words  restored  Albert;  he  darted  from  the  room,  followed  by 
the  count. 

"  Thank  you  ! "  cried  he,  throwing  himself  on  his  horse. 

"  Retnrn  as  soon  as  you  can,  Florentin.  Must  I  use  any  pass-word  to 
procure  a  horse  ?  " 

"  Only  dismount ;  another  Avill  be  immediately  saddled." 
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Albert  hesitated  a  moment.  "  You  may  think  my  departure  strange 
and  foolish,"  said  the  youno;  man;  "  you  know  not  how  a  i)aragrai)h  in 
a  newspaper  may  exasperate.  Read  that,"  said  he,  "  when  I  am  gone, 
that  you  may  not  be  witness  of  my  anger." 

While  the  count  picked  up  the  jjaper  Albert  put  spurs  to  his  horse, 
which,  astonished  that  his  rider  should  deem  such  a  stimulus  necessary, 
started  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow.  The  count  watched  him  with  a 
feeling  of  compassion,  and  when  he  had  completely  disappeared,  read 
as  follows : 

"  The  French  officer  in  the  ser\nce  of  Ah,  Pacha  of  .Janina,  alluded  to  three  weeks 
since  in  the  Impartial,  who  not  only  surrendered  the  castle  of  Janina,  but  sold  his  bene- 
factor to  the  Turks,  styled  himself  truly  at  that  time  Fernand,  as  our  honorable  brother 
states ;  but  he  has  since  added  to  his  Christian  name  a  title  of  nobility  and  a  family 
name.     He  now  calls  himself  the  Coiuit  of  Morcerf,  and  ranks  among  the  peers." 

Thus  this  terrible  secret,  which  Beauchamp  had  so  generously 
destroyed,  appeared  again  as  an  armed  phantom ;  and  another  paper, 
cruelly  informed,  had  published,  two  days  after  Albert's  departure  for 
Normandy,  the  few  lines  which  had  almost  distracted  the  unfortunate 
young  man. 


CHAPTER   LXXXVI 

THE    TRIAL 

T  eight  o'floek  in  the  morning  Albert  had  ariivod,  like  a 
lightniug-tla.sh,  at  Beauchamp's  door.  The  valet-de-chamltre 
had  received  orders  to  introduce  him  into  his  master's  room, 
who  was  just  then  bathing. 

"  Hero  1  am,  Albert  said." 

"  Well,  my  poor  friend,"  replied  Beauchamj*,  "  I  expected  you." 

"  Here  I  am !  I  need  not  say  I  think  you  are  too  faithful  and  too 
kind  to  have  spoken  to  any  one  of  that  paiufvil  eireumstanco.  Your 
having  sent  for  me  is  another  jiroof  of  your  affection.  So,  without 
losing  time,  tell  me,  have  you  any  idea  whence  this  blow  proceeds  i " 

"  I  will  say  a  couple  of  words  aboiit  that,  immediately." 

"  Yes !  but  first  tell  me  all  the  particulars  of  this  shamefid  plot." 
Beauehamp  proceeded  to  relate  to  the  young  man,  overwhelmed 
with  shame  and  grief,  the  following  facts :  Two  days  previously,  the 
article  had  appeared  in  another  paper  besides  the  Impaiilal,  and, 
what  was  more  serious,  one  that  was  well  known  as  a  Goverumeut 
paper.  Beauehamp  was  breakfasting  when  he  read  the  passage:  he 
sent  immediately  for  a  cabriolet,  and  hastened  to  the  publisher's  ofifiee. 
Although  professing  diametrically  opposite  principles  from  those  of  the 
editor  of  the  accusing  paper,  Beauehamp,  as  it  sometimes,  we  may  say 
often,  happens,  was  his  intimate  friend.  The  editor  was  reading,  with 
apparent  (hdight,  a  leading  article  in  his  paper  on  l^eet-root  sugar,  prob- 
ably a  composition  of  his  own. 

"  A\i\  jiardicii!"  said  Beauehamp,  "with  the  paper  in  your  hand,  my 
friend,  I  need  not  tell  you  the  cause  of  my  visit." 

"  Are  you,  perchance,  concerned  in  the  sugar  question  t "  asked  the 
editor  of  the  ministerial  paper. 
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"No,"  replied  Beauclumi]),  "I  have  not  consideivd  the  (juestiou;  a 
totally  different  sulgect  interests  me." 

"  What  is  it  f" 

"  The  ai'ticle  relative  to  Morcei-f." 

"  Indeed  !     Is  it  not  a  curious  affair  ? " 

"So  curious,  that  I  think  you  are  running;'  a  t^'cat  risk  of  a  i)rosecu- 
tion  for  defamation  of  cliaracter." 

"  Not  at  all ;  we  have  received  with  the  information  all  the  i-equisite 
proofs,  and  we  are  quite  sure  M.  de  Morcerf  will  keep  quiet ;  besides,  it 
is  rendering  a  servici^  to  one's  country  to  denounce  those  wi'etches  who 
are  unworthy  of  the  honor  it  bestows  on  them." 
Beauchamp  remained  thunder-struck. 

"\Vlio,  then,  has  so  correctly  infomied  you  I"  asked  he;  "for  my 
paper,  whicli  had  announced  the  subject,  has  been  obliged  to  stop  for 
want  of  proof ,  and  yet  we  are  more  interested  than  you  in  exjiosing  M. 
de  Morcerf,  as  he  is  a  peer  of  France,  and  we  are  of  the  opposition." 

"  Oh !  that  is  very  simple ;  we  have  not  sought  to  scandalize ;  this 
news  was  brought  to  us.  A  man  arrived,  yestei'day,  from  Janina, 
bringing  the  formidable  bundle;  and  as  we  hesitated  to  publish  the 
accusatory  article,  he  told  us  it  should  be  inserted  in  some  other  paper. 
You  know,  Beauchamp,  the  value  of  a  bit  of  imjiortaut  news.  We 
could  not  let  it  slip.  Now  the  stroke  is  made ;  it  is  terrible,  and  will 
echo  through  Euroi^e." 

Beauchamp  understood  that  nothing  remained  but  to  suljmit,  and 
left  the  office  to  dispatch  a  courier  to  Morcerf.  But  what  he  had  been 
unable  to  write  to  Albert,  as  the  events  took  place  after  the  messenger's 
departure,  was,  that  the  same  day,  a  great  agitation  was  manifest  in 
the  House  of  Peers  among  the  usually  calm  groujis  of  the  noble  asseni- 
l>ly.  Every  one  had  arrived  almost  before  the  usual  horn-,  and  was  con- 
versing on  the  melancholy  event  which  was  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  public  toward  one  of  theii-  most  illustrious  members.  Some  were 
reading,  in  low  tones,  the  article ;  others  making  comments  and  recall- 
ing circumstances  which  substantiated  the  charges  still  more. 

The  Coimt  de  Morcerf  was  no  favorite  with  his  coUeagaies.  Like  all 
upstarts,  he  had  had  recoiu'se  to  a  great  deal  of  haughtiness  to  maintain 
his  position.  The  true  noljility  laughed  at  him,  the  talented  repudiated 
him,  and  the  honorable  instinctively  despised  him.  The  count  was  in 
the  terrible  position  of  an  expiatory  victim ;  the  fiuger  of  God  once 
pointed  at  him,  every  one  was  prepared  to  raise  the  hue  and  cry  after 
him. 

The  Count  de  Morcerf  alone  knew  nothing.  He  did  not  take  in  the 
paper  containing  the  defamatory  news,  and  had  passed  the  morning  in 
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writing  letters  and  in  trying  a  horse  lit;  arrived  at  his  usual  hour,  with 
a  proud  look  and  insolent  demeanor ;  he  alighted,  passed  through  the 
corridors,  and  entered  the  house  Avithout  observing  tlie  hesitation  of  the 
door-keepers  or  the  coolness  of  his  colleagues. 


Business  had  already  commenced  half  an  hour  when  he  entered. 
Every  one  held  the  accusing  jiaper,  but,  as  usual,  no  one  liked  to  take 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  the  attack.  At  length  an  honorable 
peer,  Morcerf's  acknowledged  enemy,  ascended  the  tribune  with  that 
solemnity  which  announced  the  expected  moment  had  arrived.     There 
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was  an  imposing  silence  ;  Morcerf  alom?  knew  not  why  sueli  profound 
attention  was  given  to  an  orator  who  was  not  always  listened  to  with 
so  much  complacency. 

The  count  did  not  notice  the  introduction,  in  which  the  speaker 
announced  that  his  communication  would  be  of  that  vital  importance 
that  it  demanded  the  undivided  attention  of  the  House;  but,  at  the 
words  Janina  and  Colonel  Fernand,  he  turned  so  awfully  pale  that 
every  member  shuddered  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him.  Moral  wounds 
have  this  peculiarity, — they  conceal  themselves,  but  never  close ;  always 
painful,  always  ready  to  bleed  when  touched,  they  i-emain  fresh  and 
oi^en  in  the  heart. 

The  article  having  been  read  dming  this  painful  silence,  it  was  only 
then  distvirl)ed  by  a  universal  shudder,  and  imni(Mliately  restored  when 
the  orator  resi;med.  He  stated  his  scruples  and  the  difficiilties  of  the 
ease  :  it  was  the  honor  of  M.  de  Morcerf,  and  that  of  the  whole  House, 
he  proposed  to  defend,  by  provoking  a  debate  on  those  jiersonal  cpies- 
tions  always  so  warmly  agitated.  He  concluded  by  calling  for  an  exam- 
ination, speedy  enough  to  confound  the  cahimnious  report  before  it  had 
time  to  spread,  and  to  restore  M.  de  Morcerf  to  the  position  he  had  long 
held  in  pul)lic  opinion. 

Morcerf  was  so  completely  overwhelmed  by  this  enoi-mous  and  unex- 
pected calamity  that  he  coiUd  scarcely  stammer  a  few  words  as  he  looked 
round  on  the  assembly.  This  timidity,  which  might  proceed  from  the 
astonishment  of  innocence  as  well  as  the  shame  of  guilt,  conciliated  some 
in  his  favor ;  for  men  who  are  truly  generous  are  always  ready  to  com- 
passionate when  the  misfortune  of  then-  enemy  surpasses  the  limits  of 
their  hatred.  The  i>i"esident  put  the  question  to  the  vote,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  examination  should  take  place.  The  count  was  asked 
what  time  he  required  to  prepare  his  defense.  Morcerf's  coiu-age  had 
revived  when  he  found  himself  alive  after  this  horrible  blow. 

"  My  lords,"  answered  he,  "  it  is  not  by  time  that  one  repels  attacks 
like  that  made  on  me  by  enemies  unknown  to  me,  and,  doubtless,  hidden 
in  obscurity ;  it  is  immediately,  and  by  a  thunderbolt,  I  must  repel  the 
flash  of  lightning  which,  for  a  moment,  startled  me.  Oh  !  that  I  could, 
instead  of  taking  ui>  this  defense,  shed  my  last  drop  of  blood  to  prove 
to  my  noble  colleagues  that  I  am  theu-  equal  in  worth." 

These  words  made  a  favorable  impression  on  behalf  of  the  accused. 

"  I  demand,  then,  that  the  examination  shall  take  place  as  soon  as 
possil)le,  and  I  will  furnish  the  house  with  all  necessarj^  information." 

"  Wliat  day  do  you  fix ! "  asked  the  president. 

"  To-day  I  am  at  your  service,"  replied  the  count. 
The  president  rang  the  bell.     "Does  the  House  approve  that  the 
examination  should  take  place  to-day  ? " 
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"  Yes  !  "  was  the  unauimons  answer. 
A  committee  of  twelve  members  was  chosen  to  cxaniitie  tlie  jiroot's 
brought  forward  by  Moreerf.  The  (examination  would  commence  at 
eight  o'clock  that  evening  in  the  committee-room,  and,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary to  postpone  it,  it  would  be;  resuuicd  each  evening  at  the  same  hour. 
Moreerf  asked  leave  to  retire ;  he  had  to  collect  the  documents  he  had 
long  been  preparing  against  this  storm,  which  his  sagacity  had  foreseen. 
Beauchamp  related  to  the  young  man  all  the  facts  we  have  just 
narratetl ;  his  story,  however,  had  over  om-s  all  the  advantage  of  the  atii- 
mation  of  living  things  over  the  coldness  of  dead  things. 

Albert  listened,  trembling  now  with  hope,  then  with  anger,  and  then 
again  with  shame ;  for,  from  Beauehamp's  revelations,  he  knew  his 
father  was  guilty ;  and  he  asked  himself  how,  since  he  was  guilty,  he 
could  prove  his  innocence.  Beauchamp  hesitated  to  continue  his  nar- 
rative. 

"  What  next  f "  asked  Albert. 

"  What  next  i  My  friend,  you  impose  a  painful  task  on  me.  Must 
you  know  all  i  " 

"  Absolutely ;  and  rather  from  your  lips  than  another's." 

"  Prepare  your  courage,  then  ;  for  never  will  you  have  required  it 
moi'e." 

Albert  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  as  if  to  try  his  strength,  as 
a  man,  who  is  preparing  to  def(Mid  his  life,  proves  his  shield  and  bends 
his  sword.  He  thought  himself  strong  enough,  for  he  mistook  fever  for 
energy.     "  Proceed,"  said  he. 

"  The  evening  arrived :  all  Paris  was  in  expectation.  Many  said  your 
father  had  only  to  show  himself  to  confound  the  charge ;  many  others 
said  he  would  not  appear ;  while  some  asserted  they  had  seen  him  start 
for  Brussels,  and  others  went  to  the  police-office  to  inquire  if  he  had 
taken  out  a  passport.  I  used  all  my  influence  with  one  of  the  committee, 
a  young  peer  of  my  ac(j[uaintance,  to  get  introduced  into  a  sort  of  gallery. 
He  called  for  me  at  seven  o'clock,  and,  before  any  one  had  arrived, 
asked  one  of  the  door-keepers  to  place  me  in  a  box.  I  was  concealed  by 
a  column,  and  in  complete  obscurity,  I  could  hope  to  hear  and  see  the 
whole  of  the  terrible  scene  which  was  about  to  take  place.  At  eight 
o'clock  all  were  in  their  places,  and  M.  de  Moreerf  entered  at  the  last 
stroke.  He  hehl  some  papers  in  his  hand ;  his  countenance  was  calm. 
Contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  his  manner  was  unaffected,  his  dress  par- 
ticularly quiet,  and,  after  the  habit  of  old  soldiers,  buttoned  completely 
up  to  the  chin.  His  presence  produced  a  good  etfect.  His  (^onnuittee 
was  far  from  being  ill-disposed ;  several  of  the  members  came  forward  to 
shake  hands  with  him." 
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Albert  felt  his  heart  bursting  at  these  particulars,  but  gratitude 
mingled  with  his  sorrow ;  he  would  gladly  have  embraced  those  who 
had  given  his  father  this  proof  of  esteem  at  a  moment  when  his  honor 
was  so  powerfully  attacked. 

"  At  this  moment  one  of  the  dooi'-keepers  brought  in  a  letter  for  the 
president.  '  You  are  at  liberty  to  speak,  M.  de  Morcerf,'  said  the  presi- 
dent, as  he  unsealed  the  letter;  and  the  count  began  his  defense,  I 
assure  you,  Albert,  in  a  most  eloquent  and  skillful  manner.  He  pi-o- 
duced  documents,  proving  that  the  Vizier  of  Janina  had,  to  the  last 
moment,  honored  him  with  his  entii'e  confidence,  since  he  had  intrusted 
him  with  a  negotiation  of  life  and  death  with  the  sultan.  He  produced 
the  ring,  his  mark  of  authoi'ity,  with  which  Ali  Pacha  generally  sealed 
his  letters,  and  whidi  the  latter  had  given  to  him  that  he  might,  on  his 
return  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  were  he  even  in  his  harem,  gain 
access  to  hun.  Unfortimately,  the  negotiation  failed,  and  when  he 
returned  to  defend  his  benefactor,  he  was  dead.  '  But,'  said  the  count, 
'  so  great  was  Ali  Pacha's  confideuce,  that  on  his  death-lied,  he  confided 
his  favorite  mistress  and  her  daughter  to  my  care.' " 

Albert  started  on  hearing  these  words;  the  history  of  Haydee 
reciuTed  to  him,  and  he  remembered  what  she  had  said  of  that  mes- 
sage and  tlie  ring,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  had  been  sold  and  made 
a  slave. 

"  And  what  effect  did  this  discourse  produce  I "  anxiously  inquired 
Albert. 

"  I  acknowledge  it  affected  me,  and,  indeed,  all  the  committee  also," 
said  Beauchamp. 

"  Meanwhile,  the  president  carelessly  opened  the  letter  which  had  been 
brought  t( )  him ;  but  the  first  lines  aroused  his  attention.  He  read  them 
again  and  again,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  M.  de  Morcerf :  '  M.  le  Comte,' 
said  he,  '  you  have  said  the  Vizier  of  Janina  had  confided  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  your  care  ? ' — '  Yes,  sir-,'  replied  Morcerf,  '  but  in  that,  like 
all  the  rest,  misfortune  pursued  me ;  on  my  return,  Vasiliki  and  her 
daughter  Haydee  had  disappeared.' — 'Did  yon  know  themf — 'My 
intimacy  with  the  pacha  and  his  unlimited  confidence  had  gained  me 
an  introduction  to  them,  and  I  had  seen  them  above  twenty  times.' — 
'  Have  you  any  idea  what  is  become  of  them  ? ' — '  Yes,  sii* ;  I  heard 
they  had  fallen  \'ictims  to  their  sorrow,  and,  perhaps,  to  their  poverty. 
I  was  not  rich ;  my  life  was  in  constant  danger ;  I  could  not  seek  them, 
to  my  gi'eat  regret.'  The  president  frowned  imperceptibly.  '  Grentle- 
men,'  said  he,  'you  have  heard  M.  le  Comte  de  Morcerf's  defense.  Can 
you,  M.  le  Comte,  produce  any  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  what  you  have 
asserted  ? ' — '  Alas !  no,  sir,'  replied  the  count, '  all  those  who  surroimded 
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the  vizier,  or  who  knew  me  at  his  court,  are  either  dead  or  scattered; 
alone,  I  believe,  of  all  my  countrynicii,  I  survived  that  di'eadful  wai':  I 
have  only  the  letters  of  Ali  Tebelin,  which  1  hav(!  phmed  l)efore  you; 
the  ring,  a  token  of  his  good-will,  which  is  here ;  and,  lastly,  the  most 
convincing  proof  I  can  offer,  namely,  after  an  anonymous  attack,  the 
absence  of  all  witnesses  against  mj^  veracity  and  the  pui'ity  of  my  mili- 
tary life.' 

"  A  murmur  of  approbation  ran  through  the  assembly ;  and  at  this 
moment,  Albert,  had  nothing  more  transpii-ed,  yo^^r  fathei-'s  cause  had 
been  gained.  It  only  remained  to  put  it  to  the  vote,  when  the  jiresi- 
dent  resumed :  '  Grentlemen,  and  you,  M.  le  Comte,  you  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased, I  presume,  to  listen  to  one  who  calls  himself  a  very  important 
witness,  and  who  has  just  presented  himself.  He  is,  doubtless,  come  to 
prove  the  perfect  innocence  of  our  colleague.  Here  is  a  letter  I  have 
just  received  on  the  subject ;  shall  it  be  read,  or  shall  it  be  passed  over ! 
and  shall  we  not  regard  this  incident  V  M.  de  Morcerf  turned  pal(%  and 
clinched  his  hands  on  the  papers  he  held.  The  committee  decided  to 
hear  the  letter;  the  count  was  thoughtful  and  silent.  The  president 
read : 

'"Mr.  President, —  I  can  furnish  the  committee  of  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  Lieutenant-General  Count  de  Morcerf  in  Epirus  and  in 
Macedonia  with  important  particulars.' 

"  The  president  paused,  and  the  count  turned  i^ale.  The  president 
looked  at  his  auditors  interrogatively.  '  Proceed,'  was  heard  on  all 
sides.     The  president  resumed : 

" '  I  was  on  the  spot  at  the  death  of  Ali  Pacha ;  I  was  present  during 
his  last  moments ;  I  know  what  is  become  of  Vasiliki  and  Haydee ;  I  am 
at  the  command  of  the  committee,  and  even  claim  the  honor  of  being 
heard.     I  shall  be  in  the  lobby  when  this  note  is  delivered  to  you.' 

'"And  who  is  this  witness,  or  rather  this  enemy?'  asked  the  count, 
in  a  tone  in  which  there  was  a  ^^sible  alteration.  '  We  shall  know,  sir,' 
replied  the  president.  '  Is  the  committee  willing  to  hear  this  witness  f ' 
'  Yes,  yes,'  said  they  all  at  once. 

"  The  door-keeper  was  called.  '  Is  there  any  one  in  the  lobby  ? '  said 
the  president. — '  Yes,  sir.' — '  Wlio  is  it  ? ' — '  A  woman  accompanied  by  a 
servant.'  Every  one  looked  at  his  neigh]>()r.  '  Introdiice  her,'  said  the 
president.  Five  minutes  after,  the  door-keeper  again  aj^peared:  all 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  door,  and  I,"  said  Beauchamp,  "  shared  the  gen- 
eral expectation  and  anxiety.  Behind  the  door-keeper  walked  a  woman 
enveloped  in  a  large  veil,  which  completely  concealed  her.  It  was 
evident,  from  the  figure  which  her  veil  lietrayed  and  the  perfumes  she 
had  about  her,  that  she  was  young  and  elegant,  b\  t  that  was  all.     The 
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j)resident  requested  her  to  throw  aside  her  veil,  and  it  was  then  seen 
she  was  dressed  in  the  Grecian  costume,  and  was  remarkably  beautiful." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Albert,  "  it  was  she." 

"Who?" 

"  Haydee." 

"  Wlio  told  you  that  f  " 

"  Alas !  I  guess  it.  But  go  on,  Beauchamp.  You  see  I  am  calm  and 
strong.     And  yet  we  must  be  drawing  near  the  disclosure." 

"  M.  de  Morcerf,"  continued  Beauchamp,  "  looked  at  this  woman  with 
surprise  and  terror.  Her  li2)s  were  about  to  pass  his  sentence  of  life  or 
death.  To  all  the  committee  the  adventure  was  so  extraordinary  and 
curious,  that  the  interest  they  had  felt  for  the  count's  safety  became 
now  (juite  a  secondary  matter.  The  president  himself  advanced  to  place 
a  seat  for  the  young  lady;  but  she  indicated  that  she  would  remain 
standing.  As  for  the  count,  he  had  fallen  on  his  chair ;  it  was  evident 
his  legs  refused  to  support  him. 

"  '"Madame,'  said  the  president,  '  you  have  engaged  to  furnish  the 
committee  with  some  important  particulars  respecting  the  affair  at 
Janina,  and  you  have  stated  that  you  were  an  eye-witness  of  the 
events.' — '  I  was,  indeed ! '  said  the  stranger,  with  a  tone  of  sweet  mel- 
ancholy, and  with  the  sonorous  voice  peculiar  to  the  East. 

" '  But  allow  me  to  say  you  must  have  been  very  young  then.' — '  I  was 
four  years  old ;  but  as  those  events  deeply  concerned  me,  not  a  single 
particiilar  has  escaped  my  memory.' — 'In  what  manner  coidd  those 
events  concern  you  ?  and  who  are  you,  that  they  should  have  made  so 
deep  an  impression  on  you  i ' — '  On  them  depended  my  father's  life,' 
replied  she.  '  I  am  Haydee,  the  daughter  of  Ali  Tebelin,  Pacha  of 
Janina,  and  of  Vasiliki,  his  beloved  wife.' 

"  The  blush  of  mingled  pride  and  modesty  which  suddeidy  suffused 
the  cheeks  of  the  young  female,  the  brilliance  of  her  eye,  and  her  highly 
important  communication,  jiroduced  an  inexpressible  effect  on  the 
assembly.  As  for  the  count,  he  could  not  have  been  more  overwhelmed 
if  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  at  his  feet  and  opened  before  him  an  im- 
mense gulf. 

" '  Madame,'  replied  the  president,  bowing  with  profound  respect, 
'  allow  me  to  ask  one  question,  it  shall  be  the  last :  Can  you  jirove  the 
authenticity  of  what  you  have  now  stated  f ' 

" '  I  can,  sii','  said  Haydee,  drawing  from  under  her  veil  a  satin  satchel 
highly  perfumed ;  '  for  hei'e  is  the  register  of  my  birth,  signed  by  my 
father  and  his  principal  ofiieers ;  and  that  of  my  baptism,  my  father 
ha\-ing  consented  to  my  being  brought  up  in  my  mother's  faith ;  this 
letter  has  been  sealed  by  the  grand  primate  of  Macedonia  and  Epirus, 
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and  lastly,  (ami  ])('i-liaps  the  niost  important),  tlio  record  of  tlio  sale  of 
my  person  and  that  of  my  mother  to  tlic  Arimsuian  mci-chant  I01-I\ol)])ir, 
l>y  the  French  officer,  who,  in  his  infamous  Ijargain  with  tlu;  l*orte,  liad 
reserved  as  his  part  of  the  booty,  the  wife  and  daughter  of  his  bene- 


e=-?^^       -'•jLG£r- 


factor,  whom  he  sold  for  the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  francs.'  A 
gi-eenish  paleness  spread  over  the  count's  cheeks,  and  his  eyes  became 
blood-shot,  at  these  terrible  imputations,  which  were  hstened  to  by  the 
assembly  with  an  ill-foreboding  silence. 
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"  Haydee,  still  ealm,  but  whose  calmness  was  more  dreadful  than 
the  anger  of  anothei'  would  have  been,  handed  to  the  president  the 
reeord  of  her  sale,  registered  in  Ai-aljic.  It  had  been  supposed  some  of 
these  papers  might  be  registered  in  the  Arabic,  Romaic,  or  Turkish 
language,  and  the  interpreter  of  the  House  was  in  attendance.  One  of 
the  noble  peers,  \\\u>  was  familiar  with  the  Arabic  language,  having 
studied  it  during  the  sublime  Egyptian  campaign,  followed  with  his  eye 
as  the  translator  read  aloud: 

"  '  I,  El-Kobbir,  a  slave-merchant,  and  furnisher  of  tlie  harem  of  his  highness,  acknowl- 
edge having  received  for  transmission  to  the  Sublime  Emperor,  from  tlie  French  lord, 
Count  of  Monte-Cristo,  an  emerald  valued  at  eight  hundred  thousand  francs,  as  the 
ransom  of  a  yoiuig  Christian  slave  of  eleven  years  of  age,  named  Haydee,  the  acknowl- 
edged daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Ali  Tebehn,  Pacha  of  Janina,  and  of  VasUiki,  his 
tavoiito  ;  she  having  been  sold  to  me  seven  years  previously,  with  her  mother,  who  had 
died  on  arri\'ing  at  Constantinople,  by  a  French  colonel  in  the  sei-vice  of  the  Vizier  Ali 
Tebelin,  named  Femand  Mondego.  The  above-mentioned  purchase  was  made  on  his 
highness's  account,  whose  mandate  I  had,  for  the  sum  of  fom-  hundred  thousand  francs. 

"  '  Given  at  Constantinople,  by  authority  of  his  highness,  in  the  year  1247  of  the 
Hegira.  Signed,  EL-KfiBBlR. 

'•  '  That  this  record  should  have  all  due  authority,  it  shaU  bear  the  imperial  seal,  which 
the  vendor  is  bound  to  have  affixed  to  it.' 

"  Near  the  merchant's  signatm-e  there  was,  indeed,  the  seal  of  the 
Sublime  Emperor.  A  dreatlful  silence  succeeded  the  reading  of  this 
paper ;  the  count  could  only  look,  and  his  gaze,  fixed  as  if  unconsciously 
on  Haydee,  seemed  one  of  fire  and  blood.  '  Madame,'  said  the  presi- 
dent, '  can  we  not  examine  the  Count  of  Monte-Cristo,  who  is  now,  I 
believe,  in  Paris ! ' 

" '  Sir,'  said  Haydee,  '  the  Count  of  Monte-Cristo,  my  other  father, 
has  been  in  Normandy  the  last  three  days.' 

" '  Who,  then,  has  counseled  you  to  take  this  step,  one  for  which  the 
court  is  deeply  indel)ted  to  you,  and  which  is  i:)oi'fectly  natural,  con- 
sidering your  birth  and  your  misfortunes  I ' — '  Sir,'  rei^lied  Haydee,  '  I 
have  been  led  to  take  this  step  from  a  feeling  of  respect  and  giief. 
Although  a  Christian,  may  God  forgive  me !  I  have  always  sought  to 
revenge  my  illustrious  father.  Since  I  set  my  foot  in  France,  and  knew 
the  traitor  lived  in  Paris,  I  have  watched  carefully.  I  live  retired  in 
the  house  of  my  noble  protector,  but  I  do  it  from  choice;  I  love  retire- 
ment and  silence,  because  I  can  live  with  my  thoughts  and  recollections 
of  past  days.  But  M.  le  Comte  de  Monte-Cristo  surrounds  me  with 
every  paternal  care,  and  I  am  ignorant  of  nothing  which  passes  in  the 
world.  I  hear  its  distant  echoes;  I  see  all  the  newspapers,  every 
periodical,  as  well  as  every  new  melody;  and  by  thus  watching  the 
course  of  the  life  of  others,  I  learned  what  had  passed  this  morning  in 
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the  House  of  Peers,  and  what  was  to  take  place  this  evening;  tlirn   I 
wrote.' 

"  Then,'  remarked  the  president,  '  the  Count  of  Monte-Cristo  knows 
nothing  of  your  present  proceedings  ? ' — '  He  is  quite  unaware  of  them ; 


Constantinoiile. 

and  I  have  but  one  fear,  which  is,  that  he  shouki  disapprove  of  Avliat  I 
have  done.  But  it  is  a  glorious  day  for  me,'  continued  the  young  girl, 
raising  her  ardent  gaze  to  heaven,  '  that  on  which  I  find  at  last  an 
opportunity  of  avenging  my  father  ! ' 
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"  The  count  had  not  uttered  one  word  the  whole  of  this  time.  His 
colleagues  looked  at  him,  ami  doubtless  pitied  his  bliglited  prospects, 
which  sank  under  the  perfumed  breath  of  a  woman.  His  misery  was 
depicted  by  sinister  lines  on  his  countenance.  '  M.  de  Morceif,'  said  the 
president,  '  do  you  recognize;  this  lady  as  the  daughter  of  Ah  Tebclin, 
Pacha  of  Janina  ? ' — '  No,'  said  Moroerf,  attempting  to  I'ise ;  '  it  is  a  Ijase 
plot,  contrived  by  my  enemies.'  Haydee,  whose  eyes  had  been  fixed 
upon  the  door,  as  if  exj^ecting  some  one,  turned  hastily,  and,  seeing  the 
count  standing,  shrieked,  '  You  do  not  know  me  I '  said  she.  '  WeU,  I 
fortunately  recognize  you!  You  are  Fernand  Mondego,  the  French 
officer,  who  led  the  troops  of  my  noble  father  !  It  is  you  who  sur- 
rendered the  Castle  of  Janina !  It  is  you  who,  sent  hy  him  to  Constan- 
tinople, to  treat  with  the  emperor  for  the  life  or  death  of  your  l)eue- 
factor,  brought  back  a  false  mandate,  gi'anting  full  pardon !  It  is  you 
who,  with  that  mandate,  obtained  the  pacha's  ring,  which  gave  you 
authority  over  Selim,  the  fire-keeper!  It  is  you  who  stal)bed  Selim! 
It  is  you  who  sold  us,  my  mother  and  me,  to  the  merchant  El-Kobbir. 
Assassin  !  assassin  !  assassin  !  you  have  still  on  your  brow  your  master's 
blood !     Look,  gentlemen,  all ! ' 

"These  words  had  been  pronounced  with  such  enthusiasm  of  truth, 
that  every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  count's  forehead,  and  he  himself  passed 
his  hand  across  it,  as  if  he  felt  Ali's  blood  still  moist  uj^on  it.  '  You 
positively  recognize  M.  de  Morcerf  as  the  officer,  Fernand  Mondego  I ' — 
'  Indeed  I  do ! '  cried  Haydee.  '  Oh,  my  mother !  it  was  you  who  told  me, 
"You  were  free,  you  had  a  beloved  father,  you  were  destined  to  be 
almost  a  queen.  Look  weU  at  that  man ;  it  is  he  who  raised  your 
father's  head  on  the  point  of  a  spear ;  it  is  he  who  sold  us ;  it  is  he  who 
forsook  us !  Look  well  at  his  i-ight  hand,  on  wliicli  he  has  a  large 
wound ;  if  you  forgot  his  features,  you  w^ould  know  him  by  that  hand, 
into  which  fell,  one  by  one,  the  golden  pieces  of  the  merchant  El-Kob- 
1  >ir ! "  I  know  him !  Ah !  let  him  say  now  if  he  does  not  recognize  me ! ' 
Each  word  fell  like  a  dagger  on  Morcerf,  and  deprived  him  of  a  portion 
of  his  energy ;  as  she  uttered  the  last,  he  hid  hastily  in  his  bosom  his 
hand,  which  had  indeed  been  mutilated  by  a  wound,  and  fell  back  on 
his  chair,  overwhelmed  by  wretchedness  and  despair.  This  scene  com- 
pletely changed  the  opinion  of  the  assembly  respecting  the  accused 
count. 

" '  M.  le  Comte  de  Morcerf,'  said  the  ijresident,  '  do  not  aUow  yourself 
to  be  depressed;  answer.  The  justice  of  the  court  is  supreme  and 
impartial  as  that  of  Cod ;  it  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  trampled  on  by 
your  enemies  without  giving  you  an  opportunity  of  defending  yourself. 
Shall  further  inquiries  be  made  ?     Shall  two  members  of  the  House  be 
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sent  to  Janiua?  Speak ! '  Morcerf  did  not  reply.  Then  all  the  mem- 
bers looked  at  each  other  with  terro)'.  They  knewthc^  eoiiiit's  energetic 
and  violent  temper ;  it  must  be,  indeed,  a  di-eadful  blow  which  would 
deprive  him  of  courage  to  defend  himself.     They  expected  this  silence, 


resembling  a  sleep,  wonld  be  followed  l)y  an  awakening  like  a  thunder- 
bolt.   '  Well,'  asked  the  president, '  what  is  your  decision  ? ' 

"  '  I  have  no  replv  to  make,'  said  the  count  in  a  low  tone. 

"  '  Has  the  daughter  of  Ali  Tebelin  spoken  the  truth  ? '  said  the  presi- 
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dent.  '  Is  she,  then,  the  terrible  witness  to  whose  charge  you  dare  not 
plead  "  Not  guilty  I"  Have  yon  really  committed  the  crimes  of  which 
you  are  accused?'  The  count  looked  around  him  with  an  expression 
which  might  have  softened  tigers,  but  which  could  not  disarm  liis 
judges.  Tlieii  he  raised  his  eyes  toward  the  ceiling,  l)ut  withdrew 
them  immediately,  as  if  he  feared  the  roof  would  open  and  reveal  to  his 
distressed  view  that  second  tribunal  called  heaven,  and  that  other  judge 
named  God.  Then,  with  a  hasty  movement,  he  tore  open  his  coat, 
which  seemed  to  stifle  him,  and  flew  from  the  room  like  a  madman ;  his 
footstep  was  heard  one  moment  in  the  corridor,  then  the  rattling  of  his 
carriage-wheels  as.  he  was  driven  rapidly  away.  '  Grentlemen,'  said  the 
president,  when  silence  was  restored,  '  is  M.  le  Comte  de  Morcerf  con- 
victed of  felony,  and  degrading   conduct,  treason   and ?' — 'Yes,' 

replied  all  the  members  of  the  committee  of  inquiry  with  a  unanimous 
voice. 

"  Haydee  had  remained  until  the  close  of  the  meeting.  She  heard 
the  count's  sentence  j^ronounced  without  betraying  an  expression  of  joy 
or  pity ;  then  drawing  her  veil  over  her  face,  she  bowed  majestically  to 
the  councillors,  and  left  with  that  dignified  step  which  Virgil  attributes 
to  his  goddesses. 


CHAPTEK    LXXXVII 


THE     CHALLENGE 


HEN,"  coutinuod  Beaucbamp,  "I  took  advantage  of  tlie 
silence  and  the  darkness  to  leave  the  lionse  withont  being 
seen.  T\w  door-keeper  who  had  introduced  me  conducted 
me  through  the  corridors  to  a  private  entrance  opening  into 
la  line  de  Vaugirard.  I  left  with  mingled  feelings  of  sorrow  and 
delight.  Excuse  me,  Albert,  sorrow  on  your  account,  and  delight  with 
that  noble  girl,  thus  pursuing  paternal  vengeance.  Yes,  All)ert,  fi-om 
whatever  source  the  blow  may  have  proceeded  —  it  may  ])e  from  an 
enemy,  but  that  enemy  is  only  the  agent  of  Providence." 

Alljcrt  held  his  head  between  his  hands;  he  raised  his  face,  I'cd  witli 
shame  and  bathed  in  tears,  and  seizing  Beauchamp's  arm :  — 

"  My  friend,"  said  he,  "  my  life  is  ended.  I  cannot  calmly  say  with 
you,  '  Providence  has  struck  the  blow';  l)ut  I  must  discover  who  jmr- 
sues  me  with  this  hatred,  and  when  I  have  found  him  I  will  kill  him,  or 
he  will  kill  me.  I  rely  on  your  friendship  to  assist  me,  BeauchamiJ,  if 
contempt  has  not  banished  it  from  your  heart." 

"Contempt,  my  friend!  how  does  this  misfortune  affect  you.'  Xo, 
happily  that  unjust  prejudice  is  forgotten  which  made  the  son  responsi- 
ble for  the  father's  actions.  Review  youi'  life,  Albert :  although  it  is 
only  just  beginning,  was  a  summer's  day  ever  Ijrighter  than  your  dawn ! 
No,  Albert,  take  my  advice.  You  are  young  and  rich  :  leave  Paris ;  all 
is  soon  forgotten  in  the  great  Babylon  of  excited  life  and  changing  taste. 
You  will  return  after  three  or  four  years  vnth  a  Russian  princess  for  a 
bride,  and  no  one  will  think  more  of  what  occurred  yesterday  and  still 
less  of  what  happened  sixteen  years  ago." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  Beauchamp — thank  you  for  the  excellent  feeUng 
which  i)rompts  your  advice;  but  it  cannot  be  thus.  I  have  told  you  my 
wish,  or,  if  it  must  be  so,  I  will  say  determination.     You  understand 
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that,  interested  as  I  am  in  tliis  affaii',  I  cannot  see  it  in  the  same  light 
as  you  do.  What  appears  to  you  to  emanate  from  a  eelestial  source, 
seems  to  me  to  proceed  fi-om  one  far  less  i^ure.  Pro\ddenee  appears  to 
me  to  have  no  share  in  tliis  affair ;  and  happily  so,  for  instead  of  the 
invisible,  im])al])al)](!  agent  of  celestial  rewards  ami  ])unishments,  I  shall 
lind  one  both  palpable  and  visible,  on  whom  I  shall  revenge  myself,  I 
assure  you,  for  all  I  have  suffered  during  the  last  month.  Now,  I  repeat, 
Beauchamp,  I  wish  to  return  to  human  and  material  existence ;  and  if 
you  are  still  the  friend  you  profess  to  Ije,  help  me  to  discover  the  hand 
that  struck  the  blow." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Beauchamp ;  "  if  you  must  have  me  descend  to  earth, 
I  submit ;  and  if  you  will  seek  your  enemy,  I  will  assist  you,  and  I  will 
engage  to  find  him,  my  liouor  being  almost  as  deeply  interested  as 
yours." 

"  Well,  then,  you  understand,  Beauchamp,  that  we  begin  our  research 
immediately.  Each  moment's  delay  is  an  eternity  for  me.  The  calumni- 
ator is  not  yet  punished,  and  he  may  hope  he  will  not  be ;  but,  on  my 
honor,  if  he  thinks  so,  he  deceives  himself." 

"  Well,  listen,  Morcerf." 

"  Ah,  Beauchamp,  I  see  you  know  something  ah-eady:  you  will  I'estore 
me  to  life." 

"  I  do  not  say  there  is  any  truth  in  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you ;  but 
it  is,  at  least,  as  a  light  in  a  dark  night :  hx  following  it  we  may,  per- 
haps, discover  something  more  certain." 

"  Tell  me ;  satisfy  my  impatience." 

"  Well,  I  ^\^ll  tell  you  what  I  did  not  like  to  mention  on  my  return 
from  Janina." 

"  Say  on." 

"  I  went,  of  course,  to  the  chief  banker  of  the  town  to  make  inquiries. 
At  the  first  word,  before  I  had  even  mentioned  your  father's  name : — 

" '  Ah,'  said  he,  '  I  guess  what  brings  you  here.'  — '  How,  and  why  V — 
'  Because  a  fortnight  since  I  was  questioned  on  the  same  subject.'  — '  By 
whom !  — '  By  a  banker  of  Paris,  my  correspondent.'  —  '  Wliose  name 
is '  — '  Danglars.' " 

"  He ! "  cried  Albert ;  "  yes,  it  is  indeed  he  who  has  so  long  pursued 
my  father  witli  jealous  hatred.  He,  the  man  who  would  be  popular, 
cannot  forgive  the  Count  de  ]\Iorcerf  for  being  created  a  peer ;  and  this 
marriage,  broken  off  without  a  reason  being  assigned  —  yes,  it  is  all  from 
the  same  cause." 

"  Inquire,  Albert,  but  do  not  be  angry  without  reason :  inquire,  and 
if  it  is  true " 
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"  Oil,  yes,  if  it  is  ti-iic,"  cried  the  yoimg  mau,  "he  shall  pay  ine  all  I 
have  suffered." 

"Beware,  Moreerf,  he  is  already  au  old  mau." 

"  I  will  respect  his  age  as  he  has  respected  the  honor  of  my  family ; 
if  uiy  father  had  offeuded  him,  why  (Ud  he  not  attack  liim  personally  ? 
Oh,  uo,  he  Avas  afraid  to  eucouutei-  hiiu  face  to  face." 

"I  do  not  condemn  you,  Alliert;  1  only  restrain  you.   Act  prudently." 

"Oil,  do  not  fear;  l)esides,  you  will  accompany  me.  Beauchamp, 
solemn  transactions  slioidd  he  sanctioned  hy  a  witness.  Before  this  dav 
closes,  if  M.  Danglars  is  guilty,  he  shall  cease  to  live,  or  I  will  die. 
Pardicii  !  Beauchami?.,  mine  shall  be  a  splendid  fuuf^ral !  " 

"  When  such  resolutions  are  made,  Albert,  they  should  be  promptly 
executed.     Do  you  wish  to  go  to  M.  Danglars '?     Let  us  go  immediately." 
They  sent  for  a  cal).     On  entering  the  banker's  mansion,  they  per- 
ceived the  phaeton  and  servant  of  M.  Andrea  Cavalcanti. 

"Ah!  parhleii !  that's  good,"  said  Albert,  with  a  gloomy  toiu^.  "If 
M.  Danglars  will  not  tight  with  me,  I  will  kill  his  son-in-law ;  (Caval- 
canti will  certainly  fight." 

The  servant  announced  the  young  man ;  but  the  banker,  recollect- 
ing what  had  transpired  the  day  l)efore,  did  not  wish  Mm  admitted.  It 
was,  however,  too  late ;  Alljert  had  followed  the  footman,  and,  hearing 
the  order  given,  forced  the  door  open,  and,  followed  by  Beauchami), 
found  himself  in  the  banker's  cal)inet. 

"  Sir,"  cried  the  latter,  "am  I  no  longer  at  liberty  to  receive  whom  1 
choose  in  my  house  i    You  appear  to  forget  yourself  sadly." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Albert,  coldly ;  "  there  are  circumstances  in  which  one 
cannot,  except  through  cowardice — T  offer  you  that  refuge — refuse  to 
admit  certain  persons  at  least." 

"  Wliat  is  your  errand,  then,  with  me,  sir  f  " 

"  I  mean,"  said  Albert,  aiiproacliing,  without  apparently  noticing 
Cavalcanti,  who  stood  with  his  back  toAvard  the  fireitlace, — "  I  mean  to 
propose  a  meeting  in  some  retired  corner,  wliere  no  one  Avill  interrupt 
us  for  ten  minutes,  that  will  be  sufticient ;  whei*e  two  men  haA'ing  met, 
one  of  them  will  remain  on  the  gi'ound." 

Danglars  turned  pale;  Cavalcanti  moved  a  step forAvard,  and  Albert 
turned  toward  him. 

"  And  y<  >u,  too,"  said  he,  "  come,  if  you  like,  M.  le  Gomte ;  you  have 
a  claim,  being  almost  one  of  the  family,  and  I  Avill  give  as  many  ren- 
dezvous of  that  kind  as  I  can  find  persons  willing  to  accept  them." 

Cavalcanti  looked  at  Danglars  Avith  a  stupefied  air;  and  the  lattei-, 
making  an  effort,  i-ose  and  advanced  Ijetween  the  two  young  people. 
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All)ert's  attack  ou  Andrea  liad  placed  liiiu  on  a  diffennit  footiiifij,  and  he 
hoped  this  visit  had  another  cause  than  that  he  had  at  first  siipp<)S(id. 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  said  he  to  Alljert,  "  if  you  are  come  to  quarrel  with  this 
gentleman,  because  I  have  prefeiTed  him  to  you,  I  sliall  resign  the  case 
to  the  /irociirt'Kr  du  mi." 

"You  mistake,  sir,"  said  Morcerf,  with  a  gloomy  smile;  "1  am  not 
alluding  in  the  least  to  a  marriage,  and  I  only  addressed  myself  to  M. 
Cavalcanti  because  he  appeared  disposed  to  interfere  between  us.  In 
one  respect  you  are  right,  for  I  am  ready  to  quai'rcl  with  every  one 
lo-day ;  but  you  have  the  first  claim,  M.  Danglars." 

"  Sir,"  replied  Danglars,  pale  with  anger  and  fear,  "  I  warn  you,  when 
I  have  the  misfortune  to  meet  with  a  mad  dog,  I  kill  it ;  and  far  from 
thinking  myself  guilty  of  a  crime,  I  believe  I  do  society  a  kindness. 
Now,  if  you  are  mad,  and  try  to  bite  me,  I  will  kill  you  without  pity. 
Is  it  my  fault  that  your  father  has  dishonored  himself  t " 

''  Yes  ;  miserable  wretch ! "  cried  Morcerf,  "  it  is  your  fault." 
Danglars  retreated  a  few  steps.     "  My  fault ! "  said  he ;  "  you  must 
be  mad !    What  do  I  know  of  the  Grecian  history  I    Have  I  traveled  in 
that  country  f     Did  I  advise  your  father  to  sell  the  Castle  of  Janina  — 
to  betray " 

"  Silence ! "  said  Albert,  with  a  thundering  voice.     "  No ;  it  is  not  you 

who  have  directly  made  this  exposure  and  brought  this  sorrow  on  us, 

but  you  have  hypocritically  provoked  it." 
"If" 

"  Yes ;  you !     How  came  it  known  f  " 

"  I  suppose  you  read  it  in  the  paper  in  the  account  from  Janina." 

"  Who  wrote  to  Janina  f " 

"To  Janina?" 

"  Yes.     Wlio  wi'ote  for  particulars  concerning  my  father  f  " 

"  I  imagme  any  one  may  wi'ite  to  Janina." 

"  But  one  person  only  wrote !  " 

"  One  only  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  that  was  yoix." 

"I,  doubtless,  wrote.  It  appears  to  me  that  when  about  to  marry 
your  daughter  to  a  young  man,  it  is  right  to  make  some  inquiries 
respecting  his  family ;  it  is  not  only  a  right  but  a  duty." 

"  You  wrote,  sir,  knowing  what  answer  you  would  receive." 

"  I,  indeed  !  I  assure  you,"  cried  Danglars,  with  a  confidence  and 
security  proceeding  less  from  fear  than  from  the  interest  he  really  felt 
for  the  unhappy  young  man,  "  I  solemnly  declare  to  you,  that  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  writing  to  Janina,  had  I  known  anything  of  Ah 
Pacha's  misfortunes." 
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"  Who,  tlieii,  ui-j;od  you  to  wi'ite  !     Tell  me." 

'■'■  Pardicn!  it  was  the  most  simple  thing  in  th<'  world.  I  was  speak- 
ing of  your  father's  past  liistory.  1  said  the  origin  of  his  fortune 
remained  obscure.  The  person  to  wIk.mi  I  addressed  my  scruples  asked 
me  where  your  father  had  acquii'ed  his  property'?  I  answered,  'In 
Greece.' — 'Then  write  to  Janina.'" 

"  xlnd  who  thus  advised  you  "I " 

"  No  other  than  your  friend,  Monte-Cristo." 

"The  Count  of  Monte-Cristo  told  you  to  write  to  Janina  ?  " 

"Yes;  and  I  wrote,  and  will  show  you  my  correspondence,  if  you 
like." 

Alljert  and  Beauchamp  looked  at  each  other. 

"  Sir,"  said  Beauchamp,  who  had  not  yet  sjioken,  "  you  appear  to 
accuse  the  count,  who  is  absent  from  Paris  at  this  moment,  and  cannot 
justify  himself." 

"  I  accuse  no  one,  sir,"  said  Danglars ;  "  I  relate,  and  I  will  repeat 
before  the  count  what  I  have  said  to  you." 

"  Does  the  count  know  what  answer  you  received  f " 

"Yes;  I  showed  it  to  him." 

"  Did  he  know  my  father's  Christian  name  was  Fernand,  and  his  family 
name  Mondego  t " 

"  Yes ;  I  had  told  him  that  long  since ;  and  I  did  nothing  more  than 
any  other  would  liave  done  in  my  circumstances,  and  perhaps  less. 
When,  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  this  answer,  your  father  came,  by 
the  advice  of  Monte-Ci'isto,  to  ask  my  daughter's  hand  for  you,  I  decid- 
etlly  refused  him,  Init  without  any  exi)hination  or  exposure.  In  short, 
why  should  I  have  any  more  to  do  with  the  aii'air  ?  How  did  the  honor 
or  disgrace  of  M.  de  Morcerf  affect  me  f  It  neither  bulled  nor  beared  the 
market." 

Albert  felt  the  color  mounting  to  his  brow;  there  was  no  doubt 
upon  the  subject,  Danglars  defended  himseh  with  the  baseness,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  assurance  of  a  man  who  speaks  the  truth,  at 
least  in  part,  if  not  wholly  —  not  for  conscience'  sake,  ])ut  through  fear. 
Besides,  what  was  Morcerf  seeking  ?  It  was  not  whether  Danglars  or 
Monte-Cristo  was  more  or  less  guilty ;  it  was  a  man  who  would  answer 
for  the  offense,  whether  tritiiug  or  serious;  it  was  a  man  who  would 
light,  and  it  was  evident  Danglars  would  not  fight. 

In  addition  to  this,  everj^hing  forgotten  or  unperceived  before,  pre- 
sented itself  now  to  his  recollection.  Monte-Cristo  knew  everything,  as 
he  had  bouglit  flic  daugliter  of  Ah  Pacha;  and,  knowing  everything,  he 
had  advised  Danglai's  to  write  to  Janina.  The  ausw-er  known,  he  had 
yielded  to  Albert's  wish  to  be  introduced  to  Haydee,  and  allowed  the 
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couvcT.satiou  to  turn  on  the  death  of  Ali,  and  had  not  opposed  Haydee's 
recital  (but  having,  doubtless,  warned  the  young  girl,  in  the  few  Romaic 
words  he  spoke  to  her,  not  to  discover  Moreerf's  father).  Besides,  had 
he  not  begged  of  Morcerf  not  to  mention  his  father's  name  before  Hay- 
dee  f  Lastly,  he  had  taken  Albert  to  Nonnandy  when  he  knew  the 
final  IjIow  approached.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  all  had  been  cal- 
culated and  previously  arranged ;  Monte-Cristo  then  was  in  league  wdth 
his  father's  enemies.  Albert  took  Beauchamp  aside,  and  communi(!ated 
these  ideas  to  him. 

"You  are  right,"  said  the  latter;  "M.  Danglars  has  only  been  a 
secondary  agent  in  this  affair ;  and  it  is  of  M.  de  Monte-Cristo  that  you 
must  demand  an  explanation." 
Albert  turned. 

"  Sir,"  said  he  to  Danglars,  "  understand  that  I  do  not  take  a  final 
leave  of  you ;  I  must  ascertain  if  your  insinuations  are  just,  and  am 
going  now  to  inquire  of  the  Count  of  Monte-Cristo." 

He  bowed  to  the  banker,  and  went  out  with  Beauchamp,  without 
appearing  to  notice  Cavalcanti.  Danglars  accompanied  him  to  the 
door,  where  he  again  assured  Albert  no  motive  of  personal  hatred  influ- 
enced him  against  the  Count  de  Morcerf. 


CHAPTER    LXXXVIII 


THE    INSULT 


T  the  banker's  door  Beaucliamp  stopped  Moreerf. 

"  Listen,"  said  he ;  "  bnt  just  now  I  told  you  it  was  of  M. 
de  Monte-Cristo  you  must  demand  an  exphmation." 
"  Yes ;  and  we  are  going  to  his  house." 

"  Eefleet,  Moreerf,  one  moment  before  jow  go." 

"  On  what  shall  I  reflect  ? " 

"  On  the  importance  of  the  step  you  are  taking." 

"  Is  it  more  serious  than  going  to  M.  Danglars  ? " 

"  Yes ;  M.  Danglars  is  a  money-lover,  and  those  who  love  money,  you 
know,  think  too  much  of  what  they  risk  to  be  easily  induced  to  fight  a 
duel.  The  other  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  all  appearance,  a  true  nobleman ; 
but  do  you  not  fear  to  find  in  him  the  bravo?" 

"I  only  fear  one  thing — namely,  to  find  a  man  who  will  not  fight." 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  said  Beaucliamp,  "  he  will  meet  you.  My  only 
fear  is  that  he  will  be  too  strong  for  you." 

"  My  friend,"  said  Moreerf,  with  a  sweet  smile,  "  that  is  what  I  wish ; 
the  happiest  thing  that  could  occur  to  me  would  be  to  die  in  my 
father's  stead ;  that  would  save  us  all." 

"  Yom-  mother  would  die  of  grief." 

"  My  poor  mother ! "  said  Alliert,  passing  his  hand  across  his  eyes, 
"  I  know  she  would  ;  l)ut  better  so  than  die  of  shame." 

"  Are  you  quite  decided,  Albert  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  let  us  go." 

"  But  do  you  think  we  shall  find  tlie  count  at  home  F " 

"  He  intended  returning  some  hours  after  me,  and  doubtless  he  is 
now  at  home." 

They  ordered  the  driver  to  take  them  to  No.  30  Champs  Elysees. 
Beauchamp  wished  to  go  in  alone ;  but  Albert  observed,  as  this  was  an 

I9S 
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uuusual  f'ircumstance,  he  might  be  allowed  to  deviate  from  the  etiquette 
of  duels.  Tlio  eaiise  whii-h  the  youu";  mau  espoused  was  one  so  sacred, 
that  Beaucliamp  had  only  to  comply  with  all  his  wishes  ;  he  yielded, 
and  contented  himself  with  following  Morcerf.  Albert  bounded  from 
the  porter's  lodge  to  the  steps.  He  was  received  by  Baptistin.  The 
count  had,  indeed,  just  arrived,  but  he  was  bathing,  and  had  forbidden 
that  any  one  should  be  admitted. 

"  But  after  his  bath  f "  asked  Morcei-f. 

"  My  master  "will  go  to  dinner." 

"  And  after  dinner  I  " 

"  He  will  sleep  an  hour." 

"  Then  ? " 

"  He  is  going  to  tlie  Opera." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  it  f  "  asked  Albert. 

"  Quite,  sir ;  my  master  has  ordered  his  horses  at  eight  o'clock  pre- 
cisely." 

"  Very  good,"  replied  Albert ;  "  that  is  all  I  w^ished  to  know." 
Then,  turning  toward  Beauchamji,  "  If  you  have  anything  to  attend 
to,  BeaiK^hanip,  do  it  directly ;  if  you  have  any  appointment  for  this 
evening,  defer  it  till  to-morrow.     I  depend  on  you  to  accompany  me  to 
the  Opera ;  and,  if  you  can,  bring  Chateau-Renaud  with  you." 

Beauchamp  availed  himseK  of  Albert's  permission,  and  left  him, 
promising  to  call  for  him  at  a  quai'ter  before  eight.  On  his  return 
home,  All)ert  expressed  his  wish  to  Franz,  Debray,  and  Morrel,  to  see 
them  at  the  Opera  that  evening.  Then  he  went  to  see  his  mother,  who, 
since  the  events  of  the  day  before,  had  refused  to  see  any  one,  and  had 
kept  her  room.  He  found  her  in  bed,  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  this 
pubUc  humiliation. 

The  sight  of  Albert  produced  the  effect  which  might  naturally  be 
expected  on  Mercedes ;  she  pressed  her  son's  hand,  and  sobbed  aloud ; 
but  her  tears  reheved  her.  Alljert  stood  one  moment  speechless  by  the 
side  of  his  mother's  bed.  It  was  evident,  from  his  pale  face  and  knit 
brows,  that  his  resolution  to  revenge  himself  was  growing  weaker. 

"  My  dear  mother,"  said  he,  "  do  you  know  if  M.  de  Morcerf  has  any 
enemy  f " 

Mercedes  started ;  she  noticed  that  the  young  man  did  not  say  my 
father. 

"  My  son,"  she  said,  "  persons  in  the  count's  situation  have  many 
secret  enemies.     Those  who  are  known  are  not  the  most  dangerous." 

"  I  know  it,  and  appeal  to  your  penetration.  You  are  of  so  superior  a 
m.iud,  nothing  escapes  you." 

"  Why  do  you  say  so  ?  " 
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"Because,  for  instance,  you  noticed,  on  the  evening  of  tlie  ball  we 
gave,  M.  de  Monte-Cristo  would  eat  nothing  in  our  house." 
Mercedes  raised  herself  on  her  feverish  arm. 

"M,  de  Monte-Cristo!"  she  exclaim(Hl;    "and  how  is  he  connected 
with  the  question  you  have  asked  me  1 " 


"  You  know,  my  mother,  M.  de  Monte-Ci-isto  is  almost  an  Oriental, 
and  it  is  customary  vnth  them  to  secure  full  liberty  of  revenge  by  not 
eating  or  di'inking  in  the  house  of  their  enemies." 

"  Do  you  say  M.  de  Monte-Cristo  is  our  enemy  f "  replied  Mercedes, 
becoming  paler  than  the  sheet  which  covered  her.     "  Wlio  told  you  so  f 
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Why,  you  are  mad,  Albert !  M.  de  Monte-Cristo  has  only  shown  us 
kindness.  M.  de  Monte-Cristo  saved  your  life  ;  you,  yourself,  presented 
hiiu  to  us.  Oh  !  I  entreat  you,  my  son,  if  you  had  entertained  such  an 
idea,  disi^el  it ;  and  my  counsel  to  you  —  even  more,  my  prayer,  is, 
retain  his  friendship." 

"  My  mother,"  replied  the  young  man,  "  you  have  special  reasons  for 
telling  me  to  conciliate  that  man." 

"  I ! "  said  Mercedes,  blushing  as  rapidly  as  she  had  turned  pale,  and 
again  becoming  paler  than  ever. 

"  Yes,  doubtless ;  and  it  is  not  because  he  can  never  do  us  any  harm  ?  " 
Mercedes  shuddered,  and,  fixing  on  her  eon  a  scrutinizing  gaze, 
"  You  speak  strangely,"  said  she  to  Albert,  "  and  you  appear  to  have 
some  singular  prejudices,  "\^^lat  has  the  count  done  f  Three  days 
since  you  were  with  him  in  Normandy ;  only  three  days  since  we  looked 
on  him  as  our  best  friend." 

An  ironical  sndle  passed  over  ADx^'t's  lips.  Mercedes  saw  it,  and, 
with  her  doulile  instinct  of  a  woman  and  a  mother,  she  guessed  all,  Ijut, 
prudent  and  strong-minded,  she  concealed  both  her  sorrows  and  her 
fears.     AUiert  was  silent ;  an  instant  after,  the  countess  resumed : 

"  Y"ou  came  to  inciuire  after  my  health  ;  I  will  candidly  acknowledge 
I  am  not  well.  You  should  install  yourself  here  and  cheer  my  solitude. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  left  alone." 

"  My  mother,"  said  the  young  man,  "  you  know  how  gladly  I  would 
obey  your  wish ;  biit  an  urgent  and  important  aft'aii'  oliliges  me  to  leave 
you  the  whole  evening." 

"  Well ! "  replied  Mercedes,  sighing ;  "  go,  Albert,  I  will  not  make  you 
a  slave  to  your  filial  piety." 

Albert  pretended  he  did  not  hear,  bowed  to  his  mother,  and  quitted 
her.  Scarcely  had  he  shut  her  door,  than  Mercedes  called  a  confidential 
servant,  and  ordered  him  to  follow  Albert  wherever  he  should  go  that 
evening,  and  to  come  and  tell  her  immediately  what  he  observed.  Then 
she  rang  for  her  lady's  maid,  and,  weak  as  she  was,  she  dressed,  in  order 
to  be  ready  for  whatever  might  happen.  The  footman's  mission  was  an 
easy  one.  Albert  went  to  his  room,  and  dressed  with  unusual  care.  At 
ten  minutes  to  eight  Beauchamp  arrived ;  he  had  seen  Chateau-Renaud, 
who  had  promised  to  be  in  the  orchestra-stalls  before  the  curtain  was 
raised.  Both  got  into  Albert's  coupe,  who,  having  no  reason  to  conceal 
where  he  was  going,  called  aloud,  "  To  the  Opera."  In  his  impatience, 
he  arrived  before  the  commencement  of  the  performance. 

Chcxteau-Renaud  was  at  his  post ;  apprised  by  Beauchamp  of  the 
circumstances,  he  required  no  explanation  from  Albert.  The  conduct 
of  this  son,  seeking  to  avenge  his  father,  was  so  natural,  that  Chateau- 
Renaud  did  not  seek  to  dissuade  him,  and  was  content  with  renewing 
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his  assurances  of  dovotc^duess  to  Allxirt.     Debray  was  not  yet  come, 
but  Albert  knew  lie  seldom  lost  a  scene  at  the  Opera. 

Albert  wandered  a))out  the  theater  until  the  eui'tain  was  di-awn  up. 
He  hoped  to  meet  with  Moiite-Oristo  eitlier  in  the  lobby  oi-  on  the  stairs. 


Opera    House. 

The  bell  summoned  him  to  his  seat,  and  he  entered  the  stalls  with  ChS;- 
teau-Eenaud  and  Beauchamp.  But  his  eyes  scarcely  quitted  the  box 
between  the  columns,  which  remained  obstinately  closed  diiring  the 
whole  of  the  first  act.  At  last,  as  Albert  was  looking  at  his  watch, 
about  the  hundi-edth  time,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  act  the 
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door  opcUL'd,  and  Moute-Cristo,  dres.sed  iu  l>lack,  entered,  and,  leaning 
over  the  front  of  the  box,  looked  round  the  pit.  Morrel  followed  him, 
and  looked  also  for  his  sister  and  brother-in-law ;  he  soon  discovered 
them  in  another  box,  and  kissed  his  hand  to  them. 

The  count,  in  his  survey  of  the  pit,  encountered  a  pale  face  and 
threatening  eyes,  which  evidently  sought  to  gain  his  attention.  He 
recognized  Alliert,  but  thought  it  better  not  to  nc^tice  him,  as  he  looked 
so  angry  and  discomposed.  Without  communicating  his  thoughts  to 
his  comj)anion,  he  sat  down,  drew  out  his  opera-glass,  and  looked 
another  way.  Altliough  apparently  not  noticing  Albert,  he  did  not, 
however,  lose  sight  of  him ;  and  when  the  curtain  fell  at  the  end  of 
the  second  act,  he  saw  him  leave  the  orchestra  with  his  two  friends. 
Then  his  head  was  seen  passing  at  the  back  of  the  boxes,  and  the  count 
knew  the  apiyroaching  storm  was  intended  to  fall  on  him.  He  was  at 
the  moment  conversing  cheerfully  with  Morrel,  but  he  was  well  prepared 
for  what  might  happen. 

The  door  opened,  and  Monte-Cristo,  turning  round,  saw  Albert,  pale 
and  trembling,  followed  by  Beauchamp  and  Chateau-Renaud. 

"  Well,"  cried  he,  with  that  benevolent  politeness  which  distinguished 
his  salutation  from  the  common  ci\"ilities  of  the  world,  "  my  cavalier  has 
attained  his  object.     Good-evening,  M.  de  Morcerf." 

The  countenance  of  this  man,  who  possessed  such  extraordinary 
control  over  his  feelings,  expressed  the  most  perfect  cordiality.  Morrel 
only  then  recollected  the  letter  he  had  received  from  the  viscount,  in 
wldch,  without  assigning  any  reason,  he  begged  him  to  go  to  the  Opera, 
but  he  understood  that  something  terrible  was  brooding. 

"  We  are  not  come  here,  sir,  to  exchange  hypocritical  expressions  of 
politeness,  or  false  professions  of  friendship,"  said  Albert,  "but  to 
demand  an  explanation,  count." 

The  trembling  voice  of  the  young  man  was  scarcely  audible. 

"  An  explanation  at  the  Opera  ? "  said  the  count,  Avith  that  calm  tone 
and  penetrating  eye  which  characterizes  the  man  who  knows  his  cause 
is  good.  "  Little  acquainted  as  I  am  with  the  habits  of  Parisians,  I 
should  not  have  thought  this  the  place  for  such  a  demand." 

"  Still,  if  people  will  shut  themselves  up,"  said  Albert,  "  and  cannot 
be  seen  because  they  are  bathing,  dining,  or  asleep,  we  must  avail  our- 
selves of  the  opportunity  whenever  they  are  to  be  seen." 

"  I  am  not  difficult  of  access,  sir ;  for  yesterday,  if  my  memory  does 
not  deceive  me,  you  were  at  my  house." 

"  Yesterday  I  was  at  your  house,  sir,"  said  the  young  man ;  "  because 
then  I  knew  not  who  you  were." 
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In  pronouncing  these  words  Albert  had  raised  his  voice  so  as  to  be 
heard  by  those  in  the  adjoining  boxes  and  in  tlie  l()))by.  Tims  the 
attention  of  many  was  attracted  by  this  altercation. 

"Where  are  you  come  from,  sir?"  said  Monte-Cristo.  "You  do  not 
appear  to  be  in  the  possession  of  your  senses." 

"Provided  I  understand  your  perfidy,  sir,  and  succeed  in  making 
you  understand  that  I  will  be  revenged,  I  shall  be  reasonable  enough," 
said  Albert,  furiously. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir,"  replied  Monte-Cristo ;  "  and,  if  I  did, 
your  tone  is  too  high.  I  am  at  home  here,  and  I  alone  have  a  right  to 
raise  my  voice  above  another's.     Leave  the  box,  sir- ! " 

Monte-Cristo  iwinted  toward  th*^  door  with  the  most  commanding 
dignity. 

"  Ah !  I  shall  know  how  to  make  you  leave  your  home ! "  replied  Albert, 
clasping  in  his  convulsed  grasp  the  glove  which  Monte-Cristo  did  not 
lose  sight  of. 

"  Well,  well ! "  said  Monte-Cristo,  quietly,  "  I  see  you  wish  to  quarrel 
with  me :  but  I  would  give  you  one  counsel,  and  do  not  forget  it :  it  is  a 
bad  habit  to  make  a  display  of  a  challenge.  Display  is  not  becoming  to 
every  one,  M.  de  Morcerf." 

At  this  name  a  murmiir  of  astonishment  passed  round  the  group  of 
spectators  of  this  scene.  They  had  talked  of  no  one  but  Morcerf  the 
whole  day.  Albert  understood  the  allusion  in  a  moment,  and  was  aliout 
to  throw  his  glove  at  the  count,  when  Morrel  seized  his  hand,  Avliile 
Beauehamp  and  Chateau-Renaud,  fearing  the  scene  would  surpass  the 
limits  of  a  challenge,  held  him  back,  Init  Monte-Cristo,  without  rising, 
and  leaning  forward  in  his  chair,  merely  extended  his  hand,  and  taking 
the  damp,  crushed  glove  from  the  hand  of  the  young  man :  — 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  I  consider  your  glove  thrown,  and 
will  return  it  to  you  round  a  bullet.  Now,  leave  me,  or  I  will  summon 
my  servants  to  throw  you  out  at  the  door." 

Wild,  almost  unconscious,  and  with  eyes  inflamed,  Albert  stepped 
back,  and  Morrel  closed  the  door. 

Monte-Cristo  took  up  his  glass  again  as  if  nothing  had  hapiiened  ; 
he  certainly  must  have  had  a  heart  of  brass  and  face  of  marble.  Morrel 
whispered,  "  What  have  you  done  to  him  ? " 

"  I  f     Nothing  —  at  least  personally,"  said  Monte-Cristo. 

"  But  there  must  be  some  cause  for  this  strange  scene." 

"  The  Count  de  Morcerf  s  adventure  exasperates  the  young  man." 

"  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  It  was  by  Haydee  the  house  was  informed  of  his  father's  treason." 
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"  Indeed  ! "  said  Morrel.  "  I  had  ]>eeu  told,  but  woiild  not  (!i'edit  it, 
that  the  Greeian  slave  I  have  seen  with  you  here  in  this  very  Ijox  was 
the  daughter  of  Ali  Pacha." 

"  It  is,  notwithstanding,  true." 

"  Then,"  said  Morrel,  "I  understand  it  all,  aud  this  scene  was  premed- 
itated." 

"  How  so  I " 

"  Yes.  Albert  wrote  to  request  me  to  come  to  the  Opera,  doubtless 
that  I  might  be  a  witness  to  the  insult  he  meant  to  offer  y<ju." 

"  Probably,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  with  his  imperturbable  tranquillity. 

"  But  what  will  you  do  witli  him  t " 

"  With  whom  ?  " 

"  With  All)ert." 

"  What  will  I  do  with  Albert  ?  As  certainly,  Maximilian,  as  I  now 
press  your  hand,  I  will  kill  him  liefore  ten  o'clock  to  morrow  morning." 
Morrel,  in  his  turn,  took  Monte-Cristo's  hand  in  both  of  his,  and  he 
shuddered  to  feel  how  cold  and  steady  it  was. 

"  Ah !  count,"  said  he,  "  liis  fatlier  loves  him  so  much  !  " 

"  Do  not  speak  to  me  of  that ! "  said  Monte-t^risto,  with  the  first  move- 
ment of  auger  he  had  beti'ayed ;  "  I  will  make  him  siiffer." 

Morrel,  amazed,  let  fall  Monte-Cristo's  hand.  "  Count !  count ! "  saidhe. 

"  Dear  Maximilian,"  interrupted  the  count,  "  listen  how  adorably 
Duprez  is  singing  that  line, — 

'  O  Matliilde  !  idole  de  moii  time  ! ' 

I  was  the  first  to  discovei'  Du])rez  at  Naples,  and  the  first  to  ap])laud 
him  '  Bravo  !  bravo  ! ' " 

Morrel  saw  it  was  useless  to  say  more,  and  refrained.  The  curtain, 
which  had  been  di'awn  up  during  the  scene  with  Alliert,  again  fell,  and 
a  rap  was  heard  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in  ! "  said  Monte-Cristo,  without  his  voice  betraying  the  least 
emotion ;  and  immediately  Beauchamp  appeared.  "  Good-evening,  M. 
Beauchamp,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  as  if  this  was  the  first  time  he  liad  seen 
the  journalist  that  evening;  "  take  a  seat." 

Beauchamp  bowed,  and,  sitting  down,  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  just  now 
accompanied  M.  de  Morcerf,  as  you  saw." 

"  And  that  means,"  replied  Monte-Cristo,  laughing,  "  that  you  had, 
probably,  just  dined  together.  I  am  happy  to  see,  M.  Beauchamp,  you 
are  more  sober  than  he  was." 

"  8i]-,"  said  M.  Beauchamp,  "  Albert  was  wrong,  I  acknowledge,  to 
betray  so  much  anger,  and  I  come,  on  my  own  account,  to  ajiologize  for 
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Mm.  And  haviiio:  dono  so,  on  my  own  account  only,  you  understand, 
M.  le  Comtc,  I  would  add  that  1  Ix'lieve  you  too  gentlemanly  to  refuse 
giving  him  some  explanation  concerning  your  connection  with  .laiiina. 
Then  I  will  add  two  words  al)out  the  young  Greek  girl." 

Monte-Cristo  motioned  him  to  be  silent.  "  Come,"  said  he,  laughing, 
"  there  are  all  my  hopes  about  to  be  destroyed." 

"  How  so  ?  "  asked  Beauchamp. 

"  Doubtless  you  wish  to  make  me  appear  a  very  eccentric  character ; 
I  am,  in  your  opinion,  a  Lara,  a  Manfred,  a  Lord  Rutliven :  then,  just 
as  I  am  arriving  at  the  climax,  you  defeat  your  own  end,  and  seek  to 
make  a  commonplace  man  of  me.  You  liring  me  down  to  your  own 
level,  and  demand  explanations  !  Indeed,  M.  Beauchamp,  it  is  quite 
laughable." 

"  Yet,"  replied  Beauchamp,  haughtily,  "  there  are  occasions  when  pro- 
bity commands " 

"  M.  Beauchamp,"  interposed  this  strange  man,  "  the  Count  of  Monte- 
Cristo  bows  to  none  but  the  Count  of  Monte-Cristo  himself.  Say  no 
more,  I  entreat  you.  I  do  what  I  please,  M.  Beauchamp,  and  it  is 
always  well  done." 

"  Sii-,"  replied  the  young  man,  "  honest  men  are  not  to  be  paid  with 
such  coin.     I  i-equire  honorable  guarantees." 

"  I  am,  sir,  a  living  guarantee,"  replied  Monte-Cristo,  motionless,  but 
with  a  threatening  look ;  "  we  have  both  blood  in  our  veins  which  we 
wish  to  shed  —  that  is  our  mutual  guarantee.  Tell  the  viscount  so,  and 
that  to-morrow,  before  ten  o'clock,  I  shall  see  what  color  his  is." 

"  Then  I  have  only  to  make  arrangements  for  the  duel,"  said  Beau- 
champ. 

"  It  is  quite  immaterial  to  me,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  "  and  it  was  very 
unnecessary  to  disturb  me  at  the  Oi:)era  for  such  a  trifle.  In  France 
people  fight  with  the  sword  or  pistol,  in  the  colonies  with  the  carbine,  in 
Ara1)ia  with  the  dagger.  Tell  your  client  that,  although  I  am  the 
insulted  party,  in  order  to  carry  out  my  eccentricity,  I  leave  him  the 
choice  of  arms,  and  will  accept  without  discussion,  without  dispute,  any- 
thing, even  combat  by  drawing  lots,  which  is  always  stupid,  but  with 
me  different  from  other  people,  as  I  am  sure  to  gain." 

"  Sure  to  gain  ! "  i-epeated  Beauchamp,  looking  with  amazement  at  the 
count. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  slightly  shiaigging  rip  his  shoulders, 
"otherwise  I  would  not  fight  with  M.  de  Morcerf.  I  shall  kill  him  —  I 
cannot  help  it.  Only  by  a  single  line  this  evening  at  my  house  let  me 
know  the  arms  and  the  hour ;  I  do  not  like  to  be  kept  waiting." 
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"  Pistols,  then,  at  eight  o'clock,  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,"  .said  Beau- 
chaiup,  quite  diseoucerted,  not  knowing  if  he  was  dealing  with  an  an-o- 
gant  bi'aggatloi'io  or  a  supernatural  Iteing. 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  Monte-Cristo.  "Now  all  that  is  settled  ;  do  let 
me  see  the  performance,  and  tell  your  friend  Albert  not  to  come  any 
more  this  evening;  he  will  hiu't  himself  with  all  his  ill-chosen  barbar- 
isms ;  let  him  go  home  and  go  to  sleep," 

Beauchamp  left  the  box,  perfectly  amazed. 

"Now^,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  turning  toward  Morrel,  "I  may  depend 
upon  you,  may  I  not  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Morrel,  "  1  am  at  yom-  service,  count;  still  — " 

"What?" 

"  It  is  desirable  I  should  know  the  real  cause." 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  would  rather  not  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  The  young  man  himself  is  acting  blindfolded,  and  knows  not  the 
true  cause,  which  is  known  only  to  Cod  and  to  me;  liut  I  give  you  my 
word,  Morrel,  that  God  who  does  know  it  will  be  on  our  side." 

"  Enough,"  said  Morrel,  "  who  is  your  second  witness  ! " 

"  I  know  no  one  in  Paris,  Morrel,  on  whom  I  could  confer  that  honor 
besides  you  and  your  brother  Emmanuel.  Do  you  think  Emmanuel 
would  oblige  me ! " 

"  I  will  answer  for  him,  count." 

"  Well,  that  is  all  I  requke.  To-morrow  morning,  at  seven  o'clock, 
you  will  be  with  me,  will  you  not?" 

"  We  will." 

"  Hush  !  the  curtain  is  rising.  Listen  !  I  never  lose  a  note  of  this 
opera  if  I  can  avoid  it ;  it  is  wonderful  music,  that  of  'William  Tell.'" 
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CHAPTER    LXXXIX 


THE    NIGHT 


^"W^qp  ONSIEITR  DE  MONTE-CRIBTO  waited,  aeeordiBg  to  his 
Cl^^^ffll  "^'^'^^  custom,  until  Duprez  had  sung  his  famous  "  8uivez- 
HVwi^B^  uioi ; "  then  lie  rose,  and  went  out.  Morrel  took  leave  of  him 
-i-^T^-MJl  at  the  door,  i-euewing  his  promise  to  be  with  him  the  next 
morning  at  seven  o'clock,  and  to  bring  Emmanuel  with  him.  Then  he 
stepped  into  his  eoiqje,  calm  and  smiling,  and  was  at  home  in  five  min- 
utes. No  one  who  knew  the  count  could  mistake  his  expression,  when, 
on  entering,  he  said  : 

"  Ali,  l)ring  me  my  ])istols  with  the  ivory  stock.'' 

Ali  bi'ought  the  box  to  his  master,  who  examined  his  anus  with  a 
solicitude  very  natural  to  a  man  who  is  about  to  intrust  his  life  to  a 
little  powder  and  shot.  These  were  jjeculiar  pistols,  which  Monte-Cristo 
had  had  made  to  shoot  at  a  target  in  his  room.  A  cap  was  suificient  to 
drive  out  the  ball,  and  from  the  adjoining  room  no  one  would  have 
susjiected  the  count  was,  as  sportsmen  would  say,  keeping  his  hand  in. 

He  was  just  taking  one  in  his  hand  and  looking  for  the  point  to  aim 
at,  on  a  little  iron  plate,  which  served  him  as  a  target,  when  his  cabinet- 
door  opened,  and  Baptistin  entered.  Before  he  had  spoken  a  word  the 
count  perceived  in  the  next  room  a  woman,  veiled,  who  had  followed 
closely  after  Bai^tistin,  and  now,  seeing  the  count  with  a  pistol  in  his 
hand  and  swords  on  the  table,  rushed  in.  Baptistin  looked  at  his 
master,  who  made  a  sign  to  liim,  and  he  went  out,  closing  the  door 
after  him. 

"  Who  are  you,  madame  ! "  said  the  count  to  the  veiled  lady. 

The  stranger  cast  one  look  around  her,  to  be  certain  they  were  quite 
alone,  then  bending,  as  if  she  would  have  knelt,  and  joining  her  hands, 
she  said,  with  an  accent  of  despair  : 
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"  Edmoiid,  you  will  not  kill  luy  won  I " 
The  count  retreated  a  step,  uttered  a  slight  exclamation,  and  let  fall 
the  ])isti)l  he  held. 

"  What  name  did  yuu  prououuee  then,  Madame  de  Morcerf?"  said  he. 

"Yours,"  cried  she,  throwing  back  her  veil, —  "yours,  which  I  alone, 
perluqis,  liave  not  forgotten.  Edmond,  it  is  not  Madame  de  Morcerf 
who  is  coming  to  you,  it  is  Mercedes." 

"  Mercedes  is  dead,  madame,"  said  INIonte-Cristo ;  "  I  know  no  one  now 
of  that  name." 

"Mercedes  lives,  sir,  and  she  rememljers,  for  she  alone  recognized 
you  when  she  saw  you,  and  even  before  she  saw  you,  by  your  voice, 
Edmond, — by  the  simple  sound  of  your  voice,  and  from  that  moment  she 
has  followed  your  steps,  watched  you,  feared  you,  and  she  needs  not  to 
inquire  what  hand  has  dealt  the  blow  which  now  strikes  M.  de  Morcerf." 

"Fernand,  do  you  mean!"  replied  Monte-Cristo,  with  bitter  irony; 
"  since  we  are  recalling  names,  let  us  remember  them  all."  Monte- 
Cristo  had  pronounced  the  name  of  Fei'iiand  with  such  an  expression 
of  hatred  that  Mercedes  felt  a  thrill  of  horror  run  through  every  vein. 

"  You  see,  Edmond,  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  have  cause  to  say, '  spare 
my  son  ! ' " 

"  And  who  told  you,  madame,  I  have  any  hostile  intentions  against 
your  son  f  " 

"  No  one,  in  truth ;  Init  a  mother  has  a  twofold  sight.  I  guessed  all ; 
I  followed  him  this  evening  to  the  Opera,  and  have  seen  all." 

"  If  you  have  seen  all,  madame,  you  know  that  the  son  of  Fernand 
has  publicly  insulted  me,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  with  awful  calmness. 

"Oh!  for  pity's  sake!" 

"  You  have  seen  that  he  would  have  thrown  his  glove  in  my  face,  if 
Morrel,  one  of  my  friends,  had  not  stopped  him." 

"  Listen  to  me  :  my  son  has  also  guessed  who  you  are  ;  he  attributes 
his  father's  misfortunes  to  you." 

"  Madame,  you  are  mistaken,  they  are  not  misfortimes, —  it  is  a  pun- 
ishment. It  is  not  I  who  strike  M.  de  Morcerf ;  it  is  Providence  which 
punishes  him." 

"  And  wliy  do  you  represent  Providence  t "  cried  Mercedes.  "  Why 
do  you  remember,  when  it  forgets  ?  What  are  Janina  and  its  vizier  to 
you,  Edmond  ?  What  injury  has  Fernand  Mondego  done  you  in  betray- 
ing Ali  Tebelin  '? " 

"  And,  madame,"  replied  Monte-Cristo,  "  all  this  is  an  affair  between 
the  French  captain  and  the  daughter  of  Vasiliki.  It  does  not  concern 
me,  you  are  right ;  and  if  I  have  sworn  to  revenge  myself,  it  is  not  on 
the  French  captain,  nor  on  the  Count  de  Morcerf,  but  on  the  fishemian 
Fernand,  the  husband  of  the  Catalan  Mercedes." 
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"  Ah  !  sir,"  cried  the  countess,  "  how  terrible  a  vengeance  for  a  fault 
which  fatality  made  me  commit!  for  I  am  the  only  culprit,  Ediiiond; 
and  if  you  owe  revenge  to  any  one,  it  is  to  me,  who  had  not  fortitude  to 
bear  your  absence  and  my  solitude." 

"  But,"  exclaimed  Monte-Cristo,  "  why  was  I  absent  1  And  why  were 
you  alone?" 


"  Because  you  had  been  arrested,  Edmond,  and  were  a  prisoner." 

"  And  why  was  I  arrested  1     Why  was  I  a  prisoner  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Mercedes. 

"  You  do  not,  madame ;  at  least,  I  hope  not.  But  I  wiU  tell  you.  I 
was  arrested  and  became  a  prisoner,  because  under  the  arbor  of  La 
Reserve,  the  day  before  I  was  to  marry  you,  a  man  named  Danglars 
wrote  this  letter  which  the  fisherman  Fernand  himself  posted." 
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Moute-Cristo  went  to  a  secretaire,  opened  a  drawer  by  a  spring, 
from  which  he  took  a  paper  which  had  lost  its  original  color,  and  the 
ink  of  which  had  become  a  i-usty  hue  ;  this  he  i3laced  in  the  hands  of 
Mercedes.  It  was  Dangiars'  letter  to  the  prociireur  du  rot,  which  the 
Count  of  Monte-Cristo,  disguised  as  a  clerk  from  the  house  of  Thomson 
and  French,  had  taken  from  the  docket  of  Edmond  Dantes  on  the  day 
he  had  paid  the  two  hundred  thousand  francs  to  M.  de  Boville.  Mer- 
cedes read  with  terror  the  following  lines : 

"  The  prociireur  du  roi  is  informed  by  a  friend  to  the  throne  and  the  religious  institu- 
tions of  his  country,  that  an  individual  named  Edmond  Dantes,  second  in  command  on 
board  the  Pharaoii,  this  day  arrived  from  Sm\Tna,  after  having  touched  at  Naples  and 
Porto-Ferrajo,  has  been  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Murat  to  the  usurper,  and  again 
taken  ehai'ge  of  another  letter  from  the  usurper  to  the  Bonapartist  Club  in  Paris. 
Ample  cori'oboratiou  of  this  statement  may  be  obtained  by  an-esting  the  above-named 
Edmond  Dantds,  wlio  either  carries  the  letter  for  Paris  about  with  him,  or  has  it  at  his 
fathers  abode.  Should  it  not  l)e  found  in  possession  of  either  father  or  son,  then  it  will 
assui-edly  be  discovered  in  the  cabin  belonging  to  the  said  Dantes  on  board  the  Pharaon."' 

"  How  dreadful ! "  said  Mercedes,  passing  her  hand  across  her  brow, 
moist  with  perspiration  ;  "  and  that  letter " 

"  I  bought  it  for  two  hundred  thousand  fi'ancs,  madame,"  said  Monte- 
Cristo  ;  "  but  that  is  a  trifle,  since  it  enables  me  to  justify  myself  to 
you." 

"And  the  result  of  that  letter " 


"  You  well  know,  madame,  was  my  arrest ;  but  you  do  not  know  how 
long  that  arrest  lasted.  Yoii  do  not  know  that  I  remained  for  fourteen 
years  within  a  quarter  of  a  league  of  you,  in  a  dimgeon  in  the  Chateau- 
d'lf.  You  do  not  know  that  each  day  of  those  fourteen  years  I  renewed 
the  vow  of  vengeance  which  I  had  made  the  first  day ;  and  yet  I  knew 
not  you  had  married  Fernand,  my  calumniator,  and  that  my  father  had 
died  of  hunger ! " 

"  Can  it  be  ! "  cried  Mercedes,  shuddering. 

"  That  is  what  I  heard  on  leaving  my  prison,  fourteen  years  after  I 
had  entered  it,  and  that  is  why,  on  account  of  the  living  Mercedes  and 
mv  deceased  father,  I  have  sworn  to  revenge  myself  on  Fernand,  and  — 
I  have  revenged  myself." 

"  And  you  are  sure  the  unhappy  Fernand  did  that  ? " 

"  I  am  satisfied,  madame,  he  did  what  I  have  told  you ;  besides  that 
is  not  much  more  odious  than  a  Frenchman  by  adoption,  ha\dng  passed 
over  to  the  English ;  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  ha\ing  fought  against  the 
Spaniards;  a  stipendiary  of  Ali  having  betrayed  and  murdered  Ali. 
Compared  with  such  tilings,  what  is  the  letter  you  have  just  read  f  A 
lover's  deception,  which  the  woman  who  has  mariied  that  man  ought 
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certainly  to  forgive,  but  not  so  the  lover  wlio  was  to  have  married  lier. 
Well !  the  French  did  not  avenge  themselves  on  the  traitor ;  the  Span- 
iards did  not  shoot  the  traitor ;  Ali,  in  his  tomb,  left  the  traitor  unpun- 
ished ;  but  I,  betrayed,  sacrificed,  buried,  have  risen  from  my  tomb,  l)y 
the  grace  of  God,  to  punish  that  man.  He  sends  me  for  that  purpose, 
and  here  I  am." 

The  poor  woman's  head  and  arms  fell;  her  legs  bent  under  her,  and 
she  fell  on  her  knees. 

"  Forgive,  Edmond,  forgive  for  my  sake,  who  love  you  still ! " 
The  dignity  of  the  wife  stopped  the  enthusiasm  of  the  lover  and  the 
mother.  Her  forehead  almost  touched  the  carpet,  when  the  covint 
sprang  forward  and  raised  her.  Then,  seated  on  a  chair,  she  looked 
at  the  manly  countenance  of  Monte-Cristo,  on  which  grief  and  hatred 
still  impressed  a  threatening  cxpi-essiou. 

"  Not  crush  that  accursed  race  !  "  miirmured  he ;  "  abandon  my  pur- 
pose at  the  moment  of  its  accomplishment !  Impossiljle,  madame, 
impossible ! " 

"Edmond,"  said  the  poor  mother,  who  tried  every  means,  "when  I 
call  you  Edmond,  why  do  you  not  call  me  Mercedes ! " 

"Mercedes!"  repeated  Monte-Cristo;  "Mercedes!  Well!  yes,  yoii 
are  right,  that  name  has  still  its  chai'm  ;  and  this  is  the  fii-st  tinu^  foi'  a 
long  period  that  I  have  pronounced  it  so  distinctly.  0  Mercedes  !  I 
have  uttered  your  name  with  the  sigh  of  melancholy,  with  the  groan  of 
sorrow,  with  the  last  effort  of  despair;  I  have  uttered  it  when  frozen 
with  cold,  crouched  on  the  straw  of  my  dungeon  ;  I  have  uttered  it, 
consumed  with  heat,  rolling  on  the  stone  floor  of  my  prison.  Mercedes, 
I  must  revenge  myself,  for  I  suffered  fourteen  years, — fourteen  years  I 
wept,  I  cursed  ;  now  I  tell  you,  Mercedes,  I  must  revenge  myself !  " 

The   count,  fearing  to  yield  to   the   entreaties  of  her  he  had  so 
ardently  loved,  recalled  his  sufferings  to  the  assistance  of  his  hatred. 

"  Revenge  yourself  then,  Edmond,"  cried  the  poor  mother ;  "  but  let 
your  vengeance  fall  on  the  culprits ;  on  him,  on  me,  but  not  on  my 
son ! " 

Monte-Cristo   groaned,   and   seized  his   beautiful  hair  with   both 
hands. 

"  Edmond,"  continued  Mercedes,  with  her  arms  extended  toward  the 
count,  "  since  I  first  knew  you,  I  have  adored  your  name,  have  respected 
your  memory.  Edmond,  my  friend,  do  not  compel  me  to  tarnish  that 
noble  and  fine  image  I'eflected  incessantly  on  the  mirror  of  my  heart. 
Edmond,  if  you  knew  all  the  prayers  I  have  addressed  to  God  for  you 
while  I  thought  you  were  living  and  since  I  have  thought  you  must  be 
dead !    Yes,  dead,  alas !    I  thought  your  dead  body  was  buried  at  the 
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foot  of  some  gloomy  tower  ;  I  thought  yom-  corpse  was  precipitated  to 
the  bottom  of  one  of  those  gulfs  where  jailers  roll  their  dead  prisoners, 
and  I  wept !  What  coidd  I  do  for  you,  Edmond,  besides  pray  and  weep? 
Listen ;  during  ten  years  I  dreamed  each  night  the  same  dream.  I  had 
been  told  you  had  endeavored  to  escape  ;  that  you  had  taken  the  place 
of  another  prisoner ;  that  you  had  sliijped  into  the  winding-sheet  of  a 
dead  body ;  that  you  had  been  precipitated  alive  from  the  top  of  the 
Chateau-d'If ;  and  the  cry  you  uttered  as  you  dashed  upon  the  rocks 
first  revealed  to  your  jailers  that  they  were  your  murderers.  WeU ! 
Edmond,  I  swear  to  you,  by  the  head  of  that  son  for  whom  I  entreat 
your  pity, — Edmond,  during  ten  years  I  have  seen  every  night  men 
balancing  something  shapeless  and  unknown  at  the  top  of  a  rock; 
during  ten  years  I  have  heard  each  night  a  terril)le  cry  which  has 
awoke  me,  shuddering  and  cold.  And  I,  too,  Edmond — oh!  believe 
me — guilty  as  I  was — oh  !  yes,  I  too,  have  suffered  much  ! " 

"  Have  you  felt  your  father  die  in  youi-  absence ! "  cried  Monte- 
Cristo,  again  thrusting  his  hands  in  his  hair:  "have  you  seen  the 
woman  you  loved  giving  her  hand  to  your  rival  while  you  were  perish- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  a  dungeon  ? " 

"  No,"  interrupted  Mercedes,  "  l)i;t  I  have  seen  him  whom  I  loved  on 
the  point  of  mm'dering  my  son." 

Mercedes  pronounced  these  words  with  such  deep  anguish,  with  an 
accent  of  such  intense  despair,  that  Monte-Cristo  could  not  restrain  a 
sob.     The  lion  was  daunted ;  the  avenger  was  conquered. 

"  What  do  you  ask  of  me  ? "  said  he, —  "  your  son's  life !  Well !  he 
shall  hve ! " 

Mercedes  uttered  a  cry  which  made  the  tears  start  from  Monte- 
Cristo's  eyes ;  but  these  tears  disappeared  almost  instantaneously,  for, 
doubtless,  God  had  sent  some  angel  to  collect  them ;  far  more  precious 
were  they  in  his  eyes  than  the  richest  pearls  of  Guzerat  and  of  Ophir. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  she,  seizing  the  count's  hand,  and  raising  it  to  her  lips ; 
"  oh !  thank  you,  thank  you,  Edmond !  now  you  are  exactly  what  I 
dreamt  you  were,  such  as  I  always  loved  you.     Oh !  now  I  may  say  so." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  replied  Monte-Cristo ;  "  as  that  poor  Edmond 
will  not  have  long  to  be  loved  by  you.  Death  is  about  to  return  to  the 
tomb,  the  phantom  to  retire  in  darkness." 

"  What  do  you  say,  Edmond  ? ' 

"  I  say,  since  you  command  me,  Mercedes,  I  must  die." 

"  Die !  and  who  told  you  so '?  who  talks  of  dying !  whence  have  you 
these  ideas  of  death  ?  " 

"  You  do  not  suppose,  that  publicly  oiitraged  in  the  face  of  a  whole 
theater,  in  the  presence  of  your  friends  and  those  of  youi-  son  —  chal- 
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lenged  by  a  l)()y,  who  will  glory  in  my  jmrdon  as  in  a  victory  —  you  do 
not  suppose  1  can  for  one  moment  wish  to  live.  What  I  most  loved 
after  you,  Mercedes,  was  myself,  my  dignity,  and  that  strength  which 
rendered  me  superior  to  other  men ;  that  strength  was  my  life.  With 
one  word  you  have  crushed  it,  and  I  die." 

"  But  the  duel  will  not  take  place,  Edmond,  since  you  forgive  ?" 

"  It  will  take  place,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  in  a  most  solemn  tone;  "  hut 
instead  of  your  son's  blood  which  will  stain  the  ground,  mine  will  flow." 
Mercedes  shrieked,  and  sprang  toward  Monte-Cristo,  but  suddenly 
stopping:  "  Edmond,"  said  she,  "  there  is  a  (rod  above  us,  since  you  live, 
and  since  I  have  seen  you  again ;  1  trust  to  him  from  my  heart.  While 
waiting  his  assistance  I  trust  to  your  word ;  you  have  said  my  son  should 
live,  have  you  not  1 " 

"  Yes,  madame,  he  shall  live,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  surprised  that,  with- 
out more  emotion,  Mercedes  had  accepted  the  heroic  sacriiice  he  made 
for  her.     Mercedes  extended  her  hand  to  the  count. 

"  Edmond,"  said  she,  and  her  eyi^s  were  wet  with  tears  while  looking 
at  him  to  whom  she  spoke,  "  how  noble  it  is  of  you,  how  great  the  action 
you  have  just  performed ;  how  sublime  to  have  taken  pity  on  a  poor 
woman  who  offered  herself  to  you  with  every  chance  against  her !  Alas ! 
I  am  grown  old  with  grief  more  than  with  years,  and  cannot  now  remind 
my  Edmond  by  a  smile,  or  by  a  look,  of  that  Mercedes  whom  he  once 
spent  so  many  houi-s  in  contemplating.  Ah !  believe  me,  Edmond,  I  told 
you,  I  too  had  suffered  much ;  I  repeat  it,  it  is  melancholy  to  pass  one's 
life  without  having  one  joy  to  recall,  without  preser^dng•  a  single  hojae ; 
but  that  proves  that  all  is  not  yet  over.  No ;  it  is  not  finished,  I  feel  it  by 
what  remains  in  my  heart.  Oh !  I  repeat  it,  Edmond ;  what  you  have 
just  done  is  beautiful — it  is  grand,  it  is  sublime." 

"  Do  you  say  so,  now,  Mercedes,  and  what  would  you  say  if  you  knew 
the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  I  make  to  you  ?  Suppose  the  Creator,  after 
having  made  the  world  and  ^^vilied  chaos,  had  stopped  at  the  end  of 
one-third  of  his  work,  in  order  to  spare  an  angel  the  tears  which  the 
crimes  of  man  would  one  day  evoke  from  heavenly  eyes ;  sn^jpose  that 
when  all  was  prepared,  ready,  quickened,  God  at  the  time  when  he  saw 
his  work  was  good  had  extinguished  the  sun  and  kicked  aside  the  earth 
into  endless  night,  then  you  might  have  some  idea  of  my  sacrifice.  But, 
no,  no,  you  cannot  imagine  what  I  lose  in  sacrificing  my  life  at  this 
moment." 

Mercedes  looked  at  the  count  with  an  air  which  depicted  at  the  same 
time  her  astonishment,  her  admiration,  and  her  gratitude.  Monte-Cristo 
pressed  his  forehead  on  his  burning  hands,  as  if  his  brain  could  no 
longer  bear  alone  the  weight  of  its  thoughts. 
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"  Edmoiid,"  said  Mercedes,  "  I  have  but  one  word  more  to  say  to  you." 
The  couut  smiled  bitterly. 

"  Edmoud,"  coutinued  she,  "  you  will  see  if  my  face  is  pale,  if  my 
eyes  are  dull,  if  my  beauty  is  gone ;  if  Mercedes,  in  short,  no  longer 
resembles  her  former  self  in  her  features,  you  will  see  her  heart  is  still 
the  same.  Adieu,  then,  Edmond ;  I  have  nothing  more  to  ask  of 
Heaven  —  I  have  seen  you  again  —  and  have  found  you  as  noble  and  as 
great  as  formerly  you  were.     Adieu,  Edmond,  adieu,  and  thank  you." 

But  the  count  did  not  answer.  Mercedes  opened  the  door  of  the 
cabinet  and  had  disappeared  before  he  had  recovered  from  the  painful 
and  profound  reverie  into  which  his  thwarted  vengeance  had  plunged 
him. 

The  clock  of  the  luvalides  struck  one  when  the  carriage  which  con- 
veyed Madame  de  Morcerf  I'olled  away  on  the  pavement  of  the  Champs 
Elysees,  and  made  Monte-Cristo  raise  his  head. 

"  What  a  fool  I  was,"  said  he,  "  not  to  tear  my  heart  out  on  the  day 
when  I  resolved  to  avenge  myself  !  " 


CHAPTER    XC 


THE   MEETING 


FTER  Mercedes  had  left  Monte-Cristo,  a  gloomy  shadow 
seemed  to  overspread  everything.  Aroiiiul  him  and  within 
him  thought  appeared  stopped;  his  energetic  mind  slum- 
bered, as  does  the  body  after  extreme  fatigue. 
"  What,"  said  he  to  himself,  while  the  lamp  and  the  wax  lights  were 
nearly  burned  out,  and  the  servants  were  waiting  impatiently  in  the  ante- 
room ;  "  what !  this  edifice  which  I  have  been  so  long  preparing — 
which  I  have  reared  with  so  much  care  and  toil,  is  to  be  crumbled  by  a 
single  touch,  a  word,  even  a  slight  breath !  Yes,  this  self,  of  whom  I 
thought  so  much,  of  whom  I  was  so  proud,  who  had  appeared  so  worth- 
less in  the  dungeons  of  the  Chateau-d'If,  and  whom  I  had  succeeded  in 
making  so  great,  will  be  but  a  lump  of  clay  to-morrow.  Alas,  it  is  not 
the  death  of  the  body  I  regret ;  for  that  destruction  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple is  it  not  the  rest  to  which  everything  is  tending,  to  which  every 
unhappy  being  aspires,  the  repose  of  matter  after  which  I  so  long  sighed, 
and  which  I  was  seeking  to  obtain  by  the  painful  process  of  starvation 
when  Faria  appeared  in  my  dungeon  1  What  is  death  for  me  but  one 
step  more  toward  repose  ?  No,  it  is  not  existence,  then,  that  I  regret, 
but  the  ruin  of  our  projects,  so  slowly  carried  out,  so  laboriously 
framed.  Providence  is  now  opposed  to  them,  when  I  most  thought  it 
would  be  propitious.  It  is  not  Grod's  will  they  should  be  accomplished. 
This  burden,  almost  as  heavy  as  a  world,  which  I  had  raised,  and  I  had 
thought  to  bear  to  the  end,  was  too  great  for  my  strength,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  lay  it  down  in  the  middle  of  my  career. 

"  Oh !  shall  I  then  again  become  a  fatalist,  whom  fom'teen  years  of 
despair  and  ten  of  hope  had  rendered  a  lieliever  in  Providence  ?  And 
all  this  —  all  this,  because  my  heart,  which  I  thought  dead,  was  only 
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sleeping ;  because  it  has  awoke  and  has  beaten  again  ;  because  I  have 
yielded  to  the  pain  of  the  emotion  excited  in  my  breast  Ijy  a  woman's 
voice." 

"  Yet,"  continued  the  count,  becoming  each  moment  more  absorbed 
in  the  anticipation  of  the  di'eadful  sacrifice  for  the  morrow,  which 
Mercedes  had  accepted,  "  yet,  it  is  impossiljle  that  so  noble-minded  a 
woman  should  thus,  through  selfishness,  consent  to  my  death  when  in 
the  prime  of  life  and  strength ;  it  is  impossible  she  can  carry  to  such  a 
point  maternal  love,  or  rather  delirium.  There  are  virtues  which 
become  crimes  by  exaggeration.  No,  she  must  have  conceived  some 
pathetic  scene ;  she  will  come  and  throw  herself  between  us,  and  what 
would  l)e  sublime  here  will  appear  there  ridiculous." 

The  blusli  of  pride  mounted  to  the  count's  forehead  as  this  thought 
passed  through  his  mind. 

"Ridiculous!"  repeated  he;  "and  tlic  ridicule  will  fall  on  me.  I 
ridiculous  !  no,  I  would  rather  die.'' 

Thus  exaggerating  to  his  own  mind  the  anticipated  ill-foi'tune  of  the 
next  day,  to  which  he  had  condemned  himself  by  promising  Mercedes 
to  spare  her  son,  the  count  at  last  exclaimed : 

"  Folly !  folly !  folly  !  to  carry  generosity  so  far  as  to  place  myself  as 
a  mark  foi-  that  young  man  to  aim  at.  He  will  nevei-  believe  my  death 
was  a  suicide ;  and  yet  it  is  important  for  the  honor  of  my  memory, — 
and  this,  surely,  is  not  vanity,  l>ut  a  justifiable  pride,  —  it  is  imijortant 
the  world  should  know  that  I  have  consented,  by  my  free  will,  to  stop 
my  arm,  akeady  raised  to  strike,  and  that  with  that  arm,  so  powerful 
against  others,  I  have  struck  myself.     It  must  be,  it  shall  l)e." 

Seizing  a  pen,  he  ch-ew  a  jiaper  from  a  secret  drawer  in  his  bureau, 
and  traced  at  the  bottom  of  that  papei',  which  was  no  other  than  his 
will,  made  since  his  arrival  in  Paris,  a  sort  of  codicil,  clearly  explaining 
the  natui-e  of  his  death. 

"  I  do  this,  O  my  Clod ! "  said  he,  with  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  "  as 
much  for  thy  honor  as  for  my  mine.  I  have  during  ten  years  consid- 
ered myself  the  agent  of  thy  vengeance;  and  it  must  not  be  that 
wi-etches,  like  a  Morcerf,  a  Danglars,  a  Villefort,  even  that  Morcei-f 
himself,  shall  imagine  that  chance  has  freed  them  from  theu-  enemy. 
Let  them  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  their  punishment,  which  had  been 
decreed  l)y  ProWdence,  is  only  delayed  by  my  present  determination ; 
and  although  they  escape  it  in  this  world,  it  awaits  them  in  another,  and 
that  they  are  only  exchanging  time  for  eternity." 

While  he  was  thus  agitated  by  these  gloomy  uncertainties,  these 
wretched  Avaking  dreams  of  grief,  the  first  rays  of  twilight  ijierced  his 
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windows,  and  shone  upt^ii  tlic  pale  bine  paper  on  which  he  hatl  just 
traced  his  justification  of  Providence. 

It  was  just  tive  o'clock  in  the  inoi'iiing,  when  a  slig'ht  noise  readied 
his  ear,  wliich  appeared  like  a  stiHed  sigh ;  he  tiu'ned  his  head,  looked 
around  him,  and  saw  no  one;  but  the  sound  was  repeated  distinctly 
enoiigh  to  convince  him  of  its  reality.  He  arose,  and  quietly  opening 
the  door  of  the  drawing-room,  saw  Haydee,  who  had  fallen  on  a  chair, 
with  her  arms  hanging  down  and  hei-  beautiful  head  thrown  l^ack.  Hhe 
had  been  standing  at  the  door  to  prevent  his  going  out  without  seeing 
her,  until  sleep,  which  the  young  cannot  resist,  had  ovei'powered  her 
frame,  wearied  as  she  was  with  watching  so  long.  The  noise  of  the 
door  did  not  awaken  hei",  and  Monte-Cristo  gazed  at  her  with  affection- 
ate regret. 

"She  remembered  she  had  a  son,"  said  he;  "and  I  forgot  I  had  a 
daughter."  Then,  shaking  his  head  sorrowfully,  "  Poor  Haydee  ! "  said 
he ;  "  she  wished  to  see  me  to  speak  to  me  ;  she  has  feared  or  guessed 
something.  Oh!  I  cannot  go  without  taking  leave  of  her ;  I  cannot  die 
without  conliding  her  to  some  one." 

He  quietly  regained  his  seat,  and  wrote  under  the  other  lines : 

"  I  bequeath  to  MaximOiau  Mori'cl,  captain,  and  son  of  my  former  patron,  PieiTe  Mor- 
rel,  sliipowner  at  Marseilles,  the  sum  of  twenty  miUions,  a  part  of  which  may  be  offered 
to  his  sister  .Julia  and  brother-in-law  Emmanuel,  if  he  does  not  fear  this  increase  of  fortune 
may  mar  their  happiness.  These  twenty  millions  are  concealed  in  my  grotto  at  Monte- 
Cristo,  of  which  Bertuecii)  knows  the  secret.  If  his  heart  is  free,  and  he  will  marry  Hay- 
dee, the  daughter  of  Ali,  Pacha  of  Janina,  whom  I  have  brought  up  with  the  love  of  a 
father,  and  who  has  shown  the  love  and  tenderness  of  a  daughter  for  me,  he  will  thus 
accomphsh,  I  do  not  say  my  last  order,  but  my  last  desire.  This  will  has  ah'eady  con- 
stituted Haydee  heu-ess  of  the  rest  of  my  fortune  :  consisting  of  lands,  funds  in  England, 
Austria,  and  Holland:  furniture  in  my  different  palaces  and  houses;  and  which,  without 
the  twenty  niUhous,  and  the  legacies  to  my  servants,  may  still  amount  to  sixty  millions.'' 

He  was  finishing  the  last  line  when  a  cry  behind  him  made  him 
start,  and  the  pen  fell  from  his  hand. 

"  Haydee,"  said  he,  "  did  you  read  it  I " 

"  Oh !  my  lord,"  said  she,  "  why  are  you  writing  thus  at  such  an  hour? 
why  are  you  bequeathing  all  your  fortune  to  me  f  Are  you  going  to 
leave  me  "I " 

"I  am  going  on  a  journey,  dear  child,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  with  an 
expression  of  infinite  tenderness  and  melancholy ;  "  and  if  an>'  misfor- 
tune should  happen  to  me "     The  count  stopped. 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  the  young  girl,  with  an  authoritative  tone  the  coimt 
had  never  observed  before,  and  which  startled  him. 
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"  Well !  if  any  misfortune  happen  to  me,"  replied  Moute-Cristo,  "  I 
wish  my  daughter  to  be  hai)py."  Haydee  smiled  sorrowfully  and  shook 
her  head. 

"  Do  you  think  of  dyiug,  my  lordf  "  said  she. 

"  The  wise  man  has  said  it  is  good  to  think  of  death,  my  child." 

"  Well,  if  you  die,"  said  she,  "  be(|ueath  your  fortune  to  others ;  for 
if  you  die  I  shall  require  nothing";  and,  taking  the  paper,  she  tore  it  in 
fom*  pieces  and  threw  it  into  the  middle  of  the  room.  Then,  the  etfort 
having  exhausted  her  strength,  she  fell,  not  asleep  this  time,  but  faint- 
ing on  the  floor. 

The  count  leaned  over  her  and  raised  her  in  his  arms  ;  and  seeing 
that  sweet  pale  face,  those  lovely  eyes  closed,  that  beautiful  form 
motionless,  and  to  all  appearance  lifeless,  the  idea  occurred  to  him  for 
the  tirst  time  that  perhaps  she  loved  hhn  otherwise  than  as  a  daughter 
loves  a  father. 

"Alas!"  murmured  he,  with  intense  sutfermg,  "I  might  then  have 
been  happy  yet." 

Then  lie  carried  Haydee  to  her  room,  resigned  her  to  the  care  of  lier 
attendants,  and  returning  to  his  cabinet,  which  he  shut  quickly  tliis 
time,  he  again  copied  the  destroyed  will.  As  he  was  finisliing,  the  sound 
of  a  cabriolet  entering  the  yard  was  heard.  Moute-Crist(j  approached 
the  window,  and  saw  Maximilian  and  Emmanuel  alight.  "  Good ! "  said 
he  ;  "  it  was  time,"  and  he  sealed  his  will  with  three  seals. 

One  moment  afterward  he  heard  a  noise  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
went  to  open  the  door  himself.  Morrel  was  there,  he  had  come  twenty 
minutes  before  the  time  appointed. 

"I  am,  perhaps,  come  too  soon,  count,"  said  he,  "but  I  frankly 
acknowledge  I  have  not  closed  my  eyes  all  night,  nor  any  one  in  my 
house.  I  required  to  see  you  strong  in  your  com*ageous  assurance,  to 
recover  myself." 

Monte-Cristo  could  not  resist  this  proof  of  affection,  he  not  only 
extended  his  hand  to  the  young  man,  but  flew  to  him  with  open  arms. 

"  Morrel,"  said  he,  "  it  is  a  happy  day  for  me,  to  feel  I  am  beloved  by 
such  a  man  as  you.  CTOod-morning,  Emmanuel ;  you  ■will  come  with 
me,  then,  Maximilian  ? " 

"  Did  you  doubt  it ! "  said  the  you^ng  captain. 

"  But  if  I  were  wrong " 

"  I  watched  you  during  the  whole  scene  of  that  challenge  yesterday ; 
I  have  been  thinking  of  your  firmness  all  this  night,  and  I  said,  'Justice 
must  be  on  your  side,  or  man's  countenance  is  no  longer  to  be  relied 
on.'" 

"  But,  jMorrel,  Albert  is  yoiu'  friend  'I " 
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"  A  simple  acquaintance,  sir." 

"  You  met  on  the  same  day  you  first  saw  nio  ? " 

"Truly,  but  I  sliould  not  have  recollected  it  had  yon  not  reiiiiiidcd 
me." 

"Thank  you,  Morrel."  Then  ringing  the  bell  once,  "Look,"  snid  lie 
to  Ali,  who  came  immediately,  "take  that  to  my  solicitor.  It  is  my 
will,  Morrel.     When  I  am  dead,  you  will  go  and  examine  it." 

"  What ! "  said  Morrel,  "  you  dead  ? " 

"  Yes ;  must  I  not  be  prepared  for  everything,  dear  friend  ?  But 
what  did  yon  do  yesterday  after  you  left  me  I " 

"  I  went  to  Tortoni,  where,  as  I  expected,  I  tYmnd  Beaucliami)  and 
Chateau-Renaud.     I  own  I  was  seeking  them." 

"  Wliy,  when  all  was  arranged  I " 

"  Listen,  count,  the  affair  is  serious  and  unavoidable." 

"  Did  you  doulrt  it  I " 

"No;  the  offense  was  public,  and  every  one  is  already  talking  of  it." 

"  Well  ?" 

"  Well !  I  hoped  to  get  an  exchange  of  arms,  to  suljstitute  the  sword 
for  the  pistol ;  the  pistol  is  Ijlind." 

"Have  yoiT  succeeded?"  asked  Monte-Cristo,  quickly,  with  an  imper- 
ceptible gleam  of  hope. 

"  No,  for  your  skill  with  the  sword  is  so  well  known." 

"  Ah !  who  has  betrayed  me  ? " 

"The  skillful  swordsman,  whom  y<m  liave  conquered." 

"  And  you  failed  f  " 

"  They  positively  refused." 

"  Morrel,"  said  the  coiint,  "  have  you  ever  seen  me  fire  a  pistol "? " 

"  Never." 

"  Well,  we  have  time ;  look."  Monte-Cristo  took  the  pistols  he  held 
in  his  hand  when  Mercedes  entered,  and  fixing  an  ace  of  clubs  against 
the  iron  plate,  with  four  shots  he  successively  shot  off  the  four  sides  of 
the  club.  At  each  shot  Morrel  turned  pale.  He  examined  the  balls 
with  which  Monte-Cristo  performed  this  dexterous  feat,  and  saw  that 
they  were  no  larger  than  deer-shot. 

"  It  is  astonishing  !  "  said  he ;  "  look,  Enunanuel."  Then  turning  toward 
Monte-Cristo  :  "  Count,"  said  he,  "  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  dear  to  you, 
I  entreat  you  not  to  kill  Albert !  the  unhappy  youth  has  a  mother." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Monte-Cristo ;  "  and  I  have  none."  These  words 
were  uttered  in  a  tone  which  made  Morrel  shudder. 

"  You  are  the  offended  party,  count." 

"  Doubtless ;  what  does  that  imply  ? " 

"  That  von  will  fire  first." 
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"  I  fire  first  ?  " 

"  Oh !  I  oljtained,  or  ratlier  claimed  that ;  we  had  conceded  enough 
for  them  to  yield  us  that." 

"  And  at  what  distance  t " 

"  Twenty  paces."    A  terrific  smile  passed  over  the  count's  lips. 

"  Morrel,"  said  he,  "  do  not  forget  what  you  have  just  seen." 

"  The  only  chance  for  Albert's  safety,  then,  will  arise  from  your 
emotion." 

"  I  suffer  from  emotion  ? "  said  Monte-Cristo. 

"  Or  from  your  generosity,  my  friend ;  to  so  good  a  marksman  as  you 
are,  I  may  say  what  would  appear  absurb  to  another." 

"What  is  that?" 

"Break  liis  arm  —  wound  him  —  but  do  not  kill  him." 

"I  will  tell  you,  Morrel,"  said  the  count,  "that  I  do  not  need  entreat- 
ing to  spare  the  life  of  M.  de  Morcerf ;  he  shall  be  so  well  spared,  that 
he  will  retiu-n  qiiietly  witli  his  two  friends,  while  I " 

"  And  you  t " 

"That  will  be  anotlier  thing;  I  shall  l)e  brought  home." 

"No,  no,"  cried  Maximilian,  not  knowing  how  to  endure  himself. 

"  As  I  told  you,  my  (h^ar  Morrel,  M.  de  Morcerf  ^\•ill  kill  me." 
Morrel  looked  at  him  in  utter  unconsciousness.      "  But  what  has 
happened,  then,  since  last  evening,  count  ?  " 

"  The  same  thing  which  happened  to  Brutus  the  night  l^efore  the 
battle  of  Philippi ;  I  have  seen  a  phantom." 

"  And  that  i)hantom " 

"Told  me,  Morrel,  I  had  lived  long  enough." 
Maximilian   and  Emmanuel  looked  at  each  other.      Monte-Cristo 
drew  out  his  watch.     "  Let  us  go,"  said  he ;  "  it  is  five  minutes  past 
seven,  and  the  appointment  was  for  eight  o'clock." 

A  carriage  was  in  readiness  at  the  door.  Monte-Cristo  stepped  into 
it  with  his  two  friends.  He  had  sto^^ped  a  moment  in  the  passage  to 
listen  at  a  door,  and  Maximilian  and  Emmanuel,  Avho  had  considerately 
passed  forward  a  few  steps,  thought  they  heard  him  answer,  by  a  sigh, 
a  sob  from  within.  As  the  clock  struck  eight,  they  drove  up  to  the  place 
of  meeting. 

"  We  are  the  fii'st,"  said  Morr^d,  looking  out  of  the  window. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Baptistin,  who  had  followed  his  master  with 
indescribable  terror,  "  Init  I  think  I  see  a  carriage  down  there  under  the 
trees." 

Monte-Cristo  sprang  lightly  from  the  carriage,  and  offered  his  hand 
to  assist  Emmanuel  and  Maximilian.  The  latter  retained  the  count's 
hand  between  his. 
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"  I  liko,"  said  he,  "  to  tvv\  a  haml  likt;  this  whcii  its  ownci-  I'clios  on 
the  goodness  of  his  cause." 

"Truly,"  said  Emmanuel,  "T  perceive  two  young  men  d<)wn  there, 
who  are  evidently  waiting." 

Monte-Cristo  drew  Morrel,  not  aside,  but  a  step  or  two  beliind  his 
brother-in-law. 

"  Maximilian,"  said  he,  "  are  your  affections  disengaged "! "  Morrel 
looked  at  Monte-Cristo  with  astonishment.  "  I  do  not  seek  your  confi- 
dence, my  dear  friend.  I  only  ask  you  a  simple  question ;  answer  it, — 
that  is  all  I  require." 

"  I  love  a  young  gii-1,  count." 

"  Do  you  love  her  much  f " 

"  More  than  my  life." 

"  Another  hope  defeated  ! "  said  the  count.  Then,  with  a  sigh,  "  Poor 
Haydee  ! "  murmured  he. 

"  In  truth,  count,  if  I  knew  less  of  you,  I  should  think  you  were  less 
brave  than  you  are." 

"  Because  I  sigh  when  thinking  of  some  one  I  am  leaving  ?  Come, 
Morrel,  it  is  not  like  a  soldier  to  be  so  bad  a  judge  of  courage.  Do  I 
regret  life  ?  What  is  it  to  me,  who  have  passed  twenty  years  between 
life  and  death  ?  Moreover,  do  not  alarm  yourself,  Morrel :  this  weak- 
ness, if  it  is  such,  is  betrayed  to  you  alone.  I  know  the  world  is  a 
drawing-room,  from  which  we  must  retreat  pohtely  and  honestly,  that 
is,  with  a  bow,  and  all  debts  of  honor  paid." 

"  That  is  to  the  purpose.     Have  you  brought  your  arms  I " 

"  1 1  —  what  for  ?     I  hope  these  gentlemen  have  theirs." 

"  I  will  inquire,"  said  Morrel. 

"  Do,  but  no  compromises  —  you  understand  me  ? " 

"You  need  not  fear."  Morrel  advanced  toward  Beauchamp  and 
Chateau-Eenaud,  who,  seeing  his  intention,  came  to  meet  him.  The 
three  young  people  bowed  to  each  other  courteously,  if  not  affably. 

"  Excuse,  me,  gentlemen,"  said  Morrel,  "  but  I  do  not  see  M.  de  Mor- 
cerf." 

"  He  sent  us  word  this  morning,"  replied  Chateau-Eenaud,  "  that  he 
would  meet  us  on  the  ground." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Morrel.     Beauchamp  pulled  out-  his  watch. 

"  It  is  only  five  minutes  past  eight,"  said  he  to  Morrel ;  "  there  is  not 
much  time  lost  yet." 

"  Oh !  I  made  no  allusion  of  that  kind,"  replied  Morrel. 

"  There  is  a  carriage  coming,"  said  Chateau-Eenaud.  It  advanced 
rapidly  along  one  of  the  avenues  leading  toward  the  open  space  where 
they  were  assembled. 
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"  You  art'  doubtless  provided  witli  pistols,  gentlemen  I "  said  Morrel, 
"  M.  de  Monte-Cristo  yields  his  right  of  using  his." 

"  We  had  anticipated  this  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  count,"  said 
Beaucliamp,  "  and  I  have  brought  some  arms  which  1  bought  eight  or 
ten  days  since,  thinking  to  want  them  on  a  similar  occasion.  They  are 
(juite  new,  and  have  not  yet  been  used.    Will  you  examine  them  I " 

"  Oh,  M.  Beaucliamp,"  replied  Morrel  with  a  bow,  "  if  you  assure  me 
M.  de  Morcerf  does  not  know  these  arms,  you  may  readily  believe  your 
word  will  be  quite  sufficient." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Chateau-Eciiaud,  "  it  is  not  Morcerf  coming  in  that 
carriage ;  —  faith,  it  is  Franz  and  Debray ! " 

The  two  young  men  he  announced  were  indeed  approaching.  "  What 
chance  brings  jou  here,  gentlemen  ! "  said  Chateau-Renaud,  shaking 
hands  with  each  of  them. 

"Because,"  said  Debray,  "Albert  sent  this  morning  to  request  us  to 
come."  Beauchamp  and  Chateau-Renaud  exchanged  looks  of  astonish- 
ment. 

"  I  think  1  understand  his  reason,"  said  Morrel. 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Yesterday  afternoon  I  received  a  letter  fi'om  M.  de  Morcerf,  begging 
me  to  attend  the  Opera." 

"  And  I,"  said  Debray. 

"  And  I  also,"  said  Franz. 

"  And  we,  too,"  added  Beaucliamp  and  Chateau-Renaud.  "  Having 
wished  you  all  to  witness  the  challenge,  he  now  wishes  you  to  be  present 
at  the  combat." 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  the  young  men ;  "  you  have  probably  guessed 
riglit." 

"  But,  after  all  these  arrangements,  he  does  not  come  himself,"  said 
Chateau-Renaud ;  "  Alliert  is  ten  minutes  after  time." 

"  There  he  comes ! "  said  Beauchamp ;  "  on  horseback,  at  full  gallop, 
followed  by  a  servant." 

"  How  imprudent ! "  said  Chateau-Renaud,  "  to  come  on  horseback  to 
fight  with  the  pistol,  after  all  the  instructions  I  had  given  him." 

"  And  besides,"  said  Beauchamp,  "  with  a  collar  above  his  cravat,  an 
open  coat  and  white  waistcoat  I  Why  has  he  not  painted  a  spot  upon 
his  heart  ?  —  it  would  have  been  more  simple." 

Meanwhile  Albert  had  arrived  within  ten  paces  of  the  gi-oup  formed 
by  the  five  young  men.  He  jumped  from  his  horse,  threw  the  Itridle  on 
his  servant's  arms,  and  joined  them.  He  was  pale,  and  his  eyes  were 
red  and  swollen ;  it  was  e\'ideiit  that  he  had  not  slept.  A  shade  of 
melancholy  gravity  oversj^read  his  countenance,  winch  was  not  natural 
to  him. 
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"I  tlumk  you,  gentlemen,"  said  ho,  "tor  liaving  oomplied  with  my 
request;  1  feel  extremely  grateful  for  this  mark  of  friendshii)."  Mon-(>] 
had  stepped  hack  as  Moreerf  a])]iroaehed,  and  i-emained  at  a  short  ilis- 
taiiee.  "And  to  you,  also,  M.  iMorrcl,  niy  thanks  are  due.  Come,  there 
cannot  be  too  many." 


"  Sir,"  said  Maximilian,  "you  are  not  perhaps  aware  that  I  am  M.  de 
Monte-Cristo's  friend  t " 

"  I  was  not  sure,  hut  I  expected  it.  So  mirch  tht^  better ;  the  more 
honorable  men  there  are  hero  the  better  I  shall  be  satisfied." 

"  M.  ]\Iorrel,"  said  Chateau-Renaud,  "  will  you  aj^prise  the  Count  of 
Monte-Cristo  that  M.  de  Moi'oerf  is  aiTived  and  we  are  at  his  command  ? " 
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Morrel  was  preparing  to  fulfill  his  eommissiou.  Beauchamp  had 
meanwhile  drawn  the  box  of  pistols  from  the  carriage. 

"Stop,  gentlemen !"  said  Albert;  "I  have  two  words  to  say  to  the 
Count  of  Monte-Cristo." 

"  In  private  ? "  asked  Morrel. 

"  No,  sir ;  before  all  who  are  here." 
Albert's  seconds  looked  at  each  other ;  Franz  and  Debray  exchanged 
some  words  in  a  whisper ;  and  Morrel,  rejoiced  at  this  unexpected  inci- 
dent, went  to  fetch  the  count,  who  was  walking  in  a  retired  path  with 
Emnianiiel. 

"  W^liat  does  he  want  witli  me  I "  said  Monte-Cristo. 

"  I  do  not  know,  but  he  wishes  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Ah  ?  "  said  Monte-Cristo,  "  I  trust  he  is  not  going  to  tempt  me  by 
some  fresh  insult ! " 

"  I  do  not  think  such  is  his  intention,"  said  Morrel. 
The  count  advanced,  accompanied  by  Maximilian  and  Emmanuel ; 
his  calm  and  serene  look  formed  a  singular  contrast  to  Albert's  grief- 
stricken  face,  who  approached  also,  followed  by  the  four  young  j^eople. 
When  at  three  paces  distant,  Albert  and  the  count  stopped. 

"  Apiu'oach,  gentlemen,"  said  Albert ;  "  I  wish  you  not  to  lose  one 
word  of  what  I  am  about  to  have  the  honor  of  saying  to  the  Count  of 
Monte-Cristo  ;  for  it  must  be  repeated  by  you  to  all  who  will  listen  to 
it,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  you." 

"  Proceed,  sir,"  said  the  count. 

"  Sir,"  said  Albert,  at  first  with  a  tremulous  voice,  but  which  gradu- 
ally became  firmer ;  "  I  reproached  you  with  exposing  the  conduct  of  M. 
de  Moreerf  in  Epirus,  for,  guilty  as  I  knew  he  was,  I  thought  you  had 
no  right  to  punish  him ;  lait  I  have  since  learned  you  have  that  right. 
It  is  not  Fernand  Mondego's  treachery  toward  Ali  Pacha  which  induces 
me  so  readily  to  excuse  you,  but  the  treachery  of  the  fisherman  Fernand 
toward  you,  and  the  almost  iinheard-of  miseries  which  were  its  conse- 
quences ;  and  I  say,  and  i^roclaim  it  ijublicly,  that  you  were  justified  in 
revenging  >'ourself  on  my  father ;  and  I,  his  son,  thank  you  for  not 
using  greater  severity." 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  in  the  midst  of  the  spectators  of  this  imex- 
pected  scene,  it  would  not  have  surprised  them  more  than  did  Albert's 
declaration.  As  for  Monte-Cristo,  his  eyes  slowly  rose  toward  heaven 
with  an  expression  of  infinite  gratitude.  He  could  not  understand  how 
Albert's  fiery  nature,  of  which  he  had  seen  so  much  among  the  Roman 
bandits,  had  suddenly  stooped  to  this  humiliation.  He  recognized  the 
influence  of  Mercedes,  and  saw  why  her  nol)le  heart  had  not  opposed 
the  sacrifice  she  knew  beforehand  would  be  useless. 
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"Now,  sir,"  said  Albert,  "if  you  tliiiik  my  apology  sufficient,  pray 
give  me  youi'hand.  Next  to  the  merit  of  infallibility  which  you  appear 
to  possess,  I  rank  that  of  candidly  acknowledging  a  fault.  But  tliis 
coufessiou  concei-ns  me  only.  I  acted  well  according  to  the  laws  of 
man,  but  you  have  acted  according  to  those  of  God.  An  angel  alone 
could  have  saved  one  of  us  from  death  —  that  angel  came  from  heaven, 
if  not  to  make  us  friends  (which,  alas !  fatality  renders  impossible),  at 
least  to  make  us  esteem  each  other." 

Monte-Cristo,  with  moistened  eye,  heaving  breast,  and  lips  half  open, 
extended  to  Albert  a  hand,  which  the  latter  pressed  with  a  sentiment 
resembling  respectful  fear. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  M.  de  Monte-Ciisto  receives  my  apology ;  I 
acted  hastily  toward  him.  Hasty  actions  are  generally  bad  ones.  Now 
my  fault  is  repaired.  I  hope  the  world  will  not  call  me  cowardly  for 
acting  as  my  conscience  dictated.  But  if  any  one  should  entertain  a 
false  opinion  of  me,"  added  he,  di-awing  himself  up  as  if  he  would 
challenge  both  friends  and  enemies,  "I  shall  endeavor  to  correct  his 
mistake." 

"  What  has,  then,  happened  during  the  night  ? "  asked  Beauchamp  of 
Chateau-Renaud ;  "we  appear  to  make  a  very  sorry  figure  here." 

"  In  truth,  what  Albert  has  just  done  is  either  very  despicable  or  very 
noble,"  replied  the  baron. 

"  What  can  it  mean  ?  "  said  Debray  to  Franz. 

"  The  Count  of  Monte-Cristo  acts  dislionorably  to  M.  de  Morccrf,  and 
is  justified  by  his  son !  Had  I  ten  Janinas  in  my  family,  I  should  only 
consider  myself  the  more  bound  to  fight  ten  times." 

As  for  Monte-Cristo,  his  head  was  bent  down,  his  arms  were  power- 
less ;  bowing  under  the  weight  of  twenty-four  years'  reminiscences,  he 
thought  not  of  Albert,  of  Beauchamp,  of  Chateau-Eenaud,  or  of  any  of 
that  group ;  but  he  thought  of  that  courageous  woman  who  had  come  to 
plead  for  her  son's  life,  to  whom  he  had  offered  his,  and  who  had  now 
saved  it  by  the  revelation  of  a  di'eadful  family  secret,  capable  of  destroy- 
ing forever,  in  that  young  man's  heart,  every  feeling  of  filial  piety. 

"Providence  still!"  murmured  he;  "now  only  am  I  fully  convinced 
of  being  the  emissary  of  God ! " 


CHAPTER    XCI 


MOTHER     AND    SOX 


HE  ('ouiit  of  Moute-Cristo  liowed  to  the  five  young  people 
with  a  melanoholy  aud  dignified  smile,  and  got  into  his 
carriage  with  Maximilian  aud  Emmanuel.  AUiert,  Beau- 
champ,  and  Chateau-Renaud  I'emained  alone.  The  young 
man'.s  look  at  his  two  friends,  without  heing  timid,  apiseared  to  ask 
theu"  opinion  of  what  he  had  just  done. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Beauchamp,  fii'st,  who  had  either  the 
most  feeling  or  the  least  dissimulation,  "allow  me  to  congratulate  you; 
this  is  a  very  unhoped-for  conclusion  of  a  very  disagreeable  affair." 

Albert  remained  silent  aud  wrapped  in  thought.     Chateaii-Rcnaud 
contented  himself  with  tapping  liis  boot  with  his  flexible  cane. 

"  Are  we  not  going?"  said  he,  after  this  embarrassing  silence. 

"  AVhen  you  please,"  replied  Beauchamp;  "allow  me  only  to  com- 
pliment M.  de  Morcerf,  who  has  given  proof  to-day  of  such  chivalric 
generosity,  so  I'are." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Chateau-Renaud. 

"It  is  magnificent,"  continued  Beauchamp,  "to  be  able  to  exercise  so 
much  self-control ! " 

"Assuredly;  as  for  me,  I  should  have  been  incapable  of  it,"  said 
Chateau-Renaud,  with  most  significant  coolness. 

"  Gentlemen,"  interrupted  Albert,  "  I  think  you  did  not  understand 
that  something  very  serious  had  passed  between  M.  de  Monte-Cristo  and 
myself." 

"Possibly,  possibly,"  said  Beauchamp,  immediately;  "but  every  sim- 
pleton would  not  be  able  to  understand  your  heroism,  and  sooner  or 
later  you  wiU  find  yom'self  compelled  to  explain  it  to  them  more  ener- 
getically than  would  be  convenient  to  your  bodily  health  and  the  dura- 
tion of  your  life.     May  I  give  you  a  friendly  counsel?     Set  out  for 
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Naples,  the  Hague,  or  St.  Petcrslmrn-  —  calm  couiilries,  whci-c  tlic  point 
of  honor  is  lietter  iinderstood  lliaii  among  ouv  liot-headed  Parisians. 
Seek  quietude  and  oblivion,  so  that  you  may  return  p(>aecably  to  France 
after  a  few  years.     Am  1  not  I'ight,  M.  do  Chateau-Keuaud  "I " 


"That  is  quite  my  opinion,"  said  the  gentleman;  "nothing  induces 
serious  duels  so  much  as  a  fruitless  one." 

"  Thank  you,  gentlemen,"  replied  Albert,  with  a  smile  of  indifference ; 
"  I  shall  follow  your  ad\'ice — not  because  you  give  it,  Init  Ijecaiise  I  had 
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before  intended  to  quit  France.  I  thank  you  equally  for  the  service  you 
have  rendered  me  in  being  my  seconds.  It  is  deeply  engraved  on  my 
heart,  since,  after  what  you  have  just  said,  I  remem)>er  that  oidy." 

Chateau-Kenaud  and  Bcaucliamp  looked  at  each  other ;  the  impres- 
sion was  the  same  on  both  of  them,  and  the  tone  in  which  Morceif  had 
just  expressed  his  thanks  was  so  determined  that  the  position  would 
have  become  embarrassing  for  all  if  the  conversation  had  continued. 

"Farewell,  Albert,"  said  Beauchamp  suddenly,  carelessly  extending 
his  hand  to  the  young  man,  without  the  latter  appearing  to  rouse  from 
Ins  lethargy ;  in  fact,  he  did  not  notice  the  offered  hand. 

"  Farewell,"  said  Chateau-Renaud  in  his  turn,  keeping  the  little  cane 
in  his  left  hand,  and  bowing  with  his  right. 

Albert's  lips  scarcely  whisi)eved  "  Farewell,"  but  his  look  was  more 
explicit :  it  embraced  a  whole  poem  of  restrained  anger,  proud  disdain, 
and  generous  indignation.  He  preserved  his  melancholy  and  motionless 
position  for  some  time  after  his  two  friends  had  regained  their  carriage ; 
then,  suddenly  loosing  his  horse  from  the  little  tree  to  which  his  servant 
had  fastened  it,  he  sprang  on  it,  and  galloped  off  in  the  direction  of 
Paris. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  was  entering  the  hotel  of  the  Eue  du 
Helder.  As  he  alighted  he  thought  he  saw  behind  the  cui'tain  of  the 
count's  bedroom  his  father's  pale  face.  Albert  turned  away  his  head 
with  a  sigh,  and  went  to  his  own  apartments.  He  cast  one  lingering 
look  on  all  the  luxuries  which  had  rendered  life  so  easy  and  so  happy 
since  his  infancy  ;  he  looked  at  the  pictures,  whose  faces  seemed  to  smile, 
and  the  landscapes,  which  appeared  painted  in  Ijrighter  colors.  Then 
he  took  away  his  mother's  portrait,  with  its  oaken  frame,  leaving  the 
gilt  frame,  from  which  he  took  it,  black  and  empty.  Then  he  arranged 
all  his  beautiful  Turkish  arms,  his  fine  English  guns,  his  Japanese  china, 
his  cups  mounted  in  silver,  his  artistic  bronzes,  signed  Feucheres  or 
Barye ;  examined  the  cupboards,  and  placed  the  key  in  each  ;  threw  into 
the  drawer  of  his  secretaire,  which  he  left  open,  all  the  pocket-money  he 
had  about  him,  and  Avith  it  the  thousand  fancy  jewels  from  his  vases 
and  his  jewel-boxes,  made  an  exact  inventory  of  all,  and  placed  it  in 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  table,  after  putting  aside  the  books 
and  papers  which  encumbered  it. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  work,  his  servant,  notwithstanding 
his  prohibition,  came  to  his  room. 

"  What  do  you  want ! "  asked  he,  with  a  more  sorrowd'ul  than  angry 
tone. 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  replied  the  valet ;  "  you  had  forbidden  me  to  dis- 
turb you,  but  the  Count  de  Morcerf  had  called  me." 

"  Well  I "  said  Albert 
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"  I  did  not  like  to  go  to  liim  without  first  seeing  you." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  the  count  is  doubtless  aware  that  I  accompanied  you  to  the 


meeting  this  morning." 


"  It  is  probaljle,"  said  Albert. 

"  And  since  he  has  sent  for  me  it  is  doubtless  to  question  me  on  what 
happened  there.     Wbat  must  I  answer  I " 
"  The  truth." 
"  Then  I  shall  say  the  duel  did  not  take  place? " 
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"  You  will  say  I  apologized  to  the  ( Jouut  of  Moutc-()risto.  Go." 
The  valet  bowed  and  ictirccl,  and  Albert  returiic(l  to  liis  inventory. 
As  he  was  fiidshing  this  woi'lv,  the  sound  of  horses  praneing  in  the 
yard,  and  the  wlieels  of  a  carriage  shaking  his  window,  attracted  his 
attention.  He  approached  the  window,  and  saw  liis  father  get  into  it, 
and  it  tlrove  away.  The  door  was  scarcely  closed  when  Albert  bent  his 
steps  to  his  mother's  room ;  and  no  one  being  there  to  announce  him, 
he  advanced  to  her  bi^droom,  and,  distressed  by  what  he  saw  and 
guessed,  stopped  for  one  moment  at  the  dooi-. 

As  if  the  same  soid  had  animated  these  two  Ijeings,  Mercedes  was 
doing  the  same  in  her  apartments  as  lie  had  just  done.  Everything  was 
in  order :  laces,  dresses,  jewels,  linen,  money,  all  were  arranged  in  the 
(h-awers,  and  the  countess  was  carefully  collecting  the  keys.  All^ert  saw 
all  these  preparations;  he  understood  them,  and  exclaiming,  "My 
mother ! "  he  threw  his  arms  I'ound  her  neck. 

The  artist  who  could  have  depicted  the  expression  of  these  two 
connt<>nances  would  certainly  haA^e  made  of  them  a  beautifid  ijicture. 
All  these  }(roofs  of  an  energetic  resolution,  which  Albert  did  not  fear  on 
his  own  account,  ahirmed  him  for  his  mother.  "  What  are  you  doing?" 
asked  lie. 

"  What  were  you  doing  'i "  replied  she. 

"  Oh,  my  mother !  "  exclaimed  Albert,  so  overcome  he  could  scarcely 
speak ;  "  it  is  not  the  same  with  you  and  me  —  you  cannot  have  made 
the  same  resolution,  I  have,  for  I  am  come  to  warn  you  that  I  bid  adieu 
to  your  hovise,  and  —  and  to  you  ! " 

"I  also,"  replied  Mercedes,  "am  going,  and  I  acknowledge  I  had 
depended  on  your  accompan\dng  me ;  have  I  deceived  myself  ? " 

"  My  mother,"  said  Albert,  Avith  firmness,  "  I  cannot  make  you  share 
the  fate  I  have  planned  for  myself.  I  must  live  henceforth  Avithout 
rank  and  fortune,  and  to  begin  this  hard  aijprenticeship  I  must  borroAv 
from  a  friend  the  loaf  I  shall  eat  until  I  have  earned  one.  So,  my  dear 
mother,  I  am  going  at  once  to  ask  Franz  to  lend  me  the  small  sum  I 
shall  reciuu-e  to  supply  my  present  wants." 

"You,  my  poor  child,  suffer  poverty  and  liunger !  Oh,  say  not  so;  it 
will  break  my  resolutions." 

"  Biit  not  mine,  mother,"  replied  Albert.  "  I  am  young  and  strong,  I 
believe  I  am  courageous,  and  since  yesterday  I  have  learned  the  power 
of  will.  Alas !  my  dear  mother,  some  haA'e  suffered  so  much,  and  yet 
liA'e,  and  have  raised  a  new  fortune  on  the  ruin  of  all  the  promises  of 
happiness  which  Heaven  had  made  them  —  on  tlie  fragments  of  all  the 
ho})e  which  (lod  had  given  them!  I  have  seen  that,  my  mother;  I 
know  that  from  the  gulf  in  which  then-  enemies  have  plunged  them 
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they  have  risen  with  so  mueli  vigor  and  gloiy  that  in  their  turn  tliey 
have  ruled  their  former  conquerors,  and  have;  punished  them.  No,  my 
mother;  from  this  moment  I  have  done  with  the  past,  and  accept  noth- 
ing from  it  —  not  even  a  name,  because  you  can  unchM-stand  your  son 
cannot  bear  the  name  of  a  man  who  ouglit  to  bhisli  before  anothei-." 

"Albert,  my  child,"  said  Mercedes,  "if  I  had  a  stronger  lienrt,  tliat  is 
the  counsel  I  would  have  given  you;  your  conscience  lias  spoken  when 
my  voice  became  too  weak ;  listen  to  its  dictates.  You  had  friends, 
Albert ;  break  off  their  acquaintance.  But  do  not  despair ;  you  have 
life  before  you,  my  dear  Albert,  for  you  are  yet  scarcely  twenty-two 
years  old ;  and  as  a  pure  lieart  like  yours  wants  a  spotless  name,  take 
my  father's  —  it  was  Herrera.  I  am  sure,  Albert,  whatever  may  be 
your  career,  you  will  soon  render  that  name  illustrious.  Then,  my 
friend,  return  to  the  world  still  more  biilliant  from  the  reflection  of 
your  former  sorrows;  and  if  1  am  wrong,  still  let  me  cherish  these 
hopes,  for  I  have  no  future  to  look  forward  to :  for  me  the  gi'ave  opens 
when  I  pass  the  threshold  of  this  house." 

"  I  will  fulfill  all  your  wishes,  my  dear  mother,"  said  the  yoimg  man. 
"  Yes,  I  share  your  hopes ;  the  anger  of  Heaven  will  not  pursue  us  — 
you  so  pure,  and  me  so  innocent.  But  since  our  resolution  is  formed, 
let  us  act  promi)tly.  M.  de  Morcerf  went  out  about  a  half  an  hour 
since ;  the  opportmiity  is  favorable  to  avoid  an  explanation." 
"  I  am  ready,  my  son,"  said  Mercedes. 

Albert  ran  to  fetch  a  hackney-coach ;  he  recollected  there  was  a 
small  furnished  house  to  let  in  the  Rue  des  Saint-Peres,  where  his 
mother  woiild  find  a  humble  but  decent  lodging,  and  thither  he  intended 
conducting  the  countess.  As  the  hackney-coach  stopped  at  the  door, 
and  Albert  was  alighting,  a  man  approached,  and  gave  him  a  letter. 

Albert  recognized  the  bearer.  "  From  the  count,"  said  Bertuceio. 
Albert  took  the  letter,  opened  it,  and  read  it ;  then  looked  round  for 
Bertuceio,  Init  he  was  gone. 

He  returned  to  Mercedes,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  heaving  breast, 
and,  without  uttering  a  word,  he  gave  her  the  letter.     Mercedes  read : 

''  Albert  : — Wliile  sliowiu!":  you  that  I  have  diseovered  your  plaus,  I  hope  also  to  con- 
vince you  of  my  delicacy.  You  are  free,  you  leave  the  count's  hotel,  and  you  take  your 
mother  to  your  home  ;  but  reflect.  Albert,  you  owe  her  more  than  your  poor  noble 
heart  can  pay  her.  Keep  the  struggle  for  yourself,  bear  all  the  suffering,  but  spare  her 
the  trial  of  poverty  which  must  accompany  your  first  efforts :  for  she  deserves  not  even 
the  shadow  of  the  misfortune  which  has  this  day  fallen  on  her,  and  Providence  wills  not 
the  innocent  should  suffer  for  the  guilty. 

"  I  know  you  are  going  to  leave  the  Rue  du  Helder  without  taking  anything  with  you ; 
do  not  seek  to  know  how  I  discovered  it ;  I  know  it  —  that  is  sufficient.  Now,  listen, 
Albert.     Twenty-four  years  ago  I  returned,  proud  and  joyful,  to  my  country.     I  had  a 
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betrothed,  Albert,  a  lovely  grirl,  whom  I  adored,  and  I  was  briiif^ing  to  my  betrothed  a 
hundred  and  fifty  loiiis,  painf iilly  amassed  by  ceaseless  toil.  This  money  was  for  her ;  I 
destined  it  for  her,  and,  knowing  the  treachery  of  the  sea,  I  buried  our  treasure  in  the 
little  garden  of  the  house  my  father  lived  in  at  Marseilles,  on  the  Alices  de  Meillan.  Your 
mother,  Albert,  knows  that  poor  house  well.  A  short  time  since,  I  passed  througli  Mar- 
seilles, and  went  to  see  the  old  house,  which  revived  so  many  painful  recollections,  and 
in  the  evening  I  took  a  spade  and  dug  in  the  corner  of  the  garden,  where  I  had  concealed 
my  treasiu-e.  The  u-on  box  was  there  —  no  one  had  touched  it ;  it  was  under  a  beautiful 
fig-tree  my  father  had  planted  the  day  I  was  born,  which  overshadowed  the  spot.  Well, 
Albert,  this  money,  which  was  foi-merly  designed  to  promote  the  comfort  and  tranquiUity 
of  the  woman  I  adored,  may  now,  from  a  strange  and  painful  circumstance,  be  devoted 
to  the  same  purpose. 

"  Oh,  feel  for  me,  who  could  offer  milhons  to  that  poor  woman,  but  who  return  her  only 
the  piece  of  black  bread,  forgotten  under  my  poor  roof  since  the  day  I  was  torn  from  her 
I  loved.  You  are  a  generous  man,  Albert,  but  perhaps  you  may  be  bhnded  by  pride  or 
resentment ;  if  you  I'cfuse  me,  if  you  ask  another  for  what  I  have  a  right  to  offer  you,  I 
wiU  say  it  is  ungenerous  of  you  to  refuse  the  life  of  your  mother  at  the  hands  of  a  man 
whose  father  was  allowed  by  yom-  father  to  die  in  all  the  horrors  of  poverty  and  despair." 

Albert  stood  pale  and  motionless  to  hear  what  his  mother  would 
decide  after  she  had  finished  reading  this  letter.  Mercedes  turned  her 
eyes  with  an  ineffable  look  toward  heaven. 

"  I  accept  it,"  said  she ;  "  he  has  a  right  to  pay  the  dowry,  which  I  shall 
take  with  me  to  some  convent ! " 

Putting  the  letter  in  her  bosom,  she  took  her  sou's  arm,  and,  with  a 
fu'mer  step  than  she  even  herself  expected,  she  went  downstairs. 


CHAPTER  XCII 


THE   SUICIDE 


EANWHILE  Monte-Ci-isto  had  also  returued  to  town  with 
Emmanuel  and  Maximilian.  Their  retiu'ii  was  cheerful. 
Emmanuel  did  not  conceal  his  joy  at  having  seen  peace 
succeed  to  war,  and  acknowledged  aloud  his  philantliropic 
tastes.  Morrel,  in  a  corner  of  the  carriage,  allowed  his  Itrother-in-law's 
gayety  to  expend  itself  in  w^ords,  while  he  felt  equal  inward  joy,  which, 
however,  betrayed  itself  only  1  )y  his  look. 

At  the  Barriere  du  Trone  they  met  Bertuccio,  who  was  waiting 
there,  motionless  as  a  sentinel  at  his  post.  Monte-Cristo  put  liis  head 
out  of  the  window,  exchanged  a  few  words  with  him  in  a  low  tone,  and 
the  steward  disappeared. 

"  M.  le  Comte,"  said  Emmanuel,  when  they  were  at  the  end  of  the 
Place  Royale,  ''  put  me  down  at  my  door,  that  my  wife  may  not  have  a 
single  moment  of  needless  anxiety  on  my  account  or  yours.  If  it  w^ere 
not  ridiculous  to  make  a  display  of  our  triumph,  I  would  invite  the 
count  to  oiu-  house ;  besides  that,  he  doubtless  has  some  trembling  heart 
to  comfort.  So  we  will  take  leave  of  om-  friend,  and  let  him  hasten 
home." 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  "  do  not  let  me  lose  both  my 
companions ;  retmii,  Emmanuel,  to  your  charming  wife,  and  present 
my  best  compliments  to  her,  and  do  you,  Morrel,  accompany  me  to  the 
Champs  Elysees." 

"Willingly,"  said  Maximilian;  "particularly  as  I  have  business  in 
that  quarter." 

"  Shall  we  wait  breakfast  for  you  ?  "  asked  Emmanuel. 

"  No,"  replied  the  young  man.  The  door  was  closed,  and  the  carriage 
proceeded.  "  See  what  good  fortune  I  brought  you ! "  said  Morrel,  when 
he  was  alone  with  the  count.     "  Have  you  not  thought  so  ?  " 
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"  Yes,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  "for  that  reason  I  wishod  to  keep  you  Jiear 
me." 

"  It  is  miraculous  !  "  continued  Morrel,  answering  his  own  thoughts. 

"  What  t "  said  Monte-Cristo. 

"  What  has  jvist  happened." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  count,  "  you  are  right  —  it  is  miraculous." 

"  For  Albert  is  brave,"  resumed  Morrel. 

"  Very  brave,"  said  Monte-Oristo ;  "  I  have  seen  him  sleep  with  a 
sword  suspended  over  his  head." 

"  And  I  know  he  has  fought  two  duels,"  said  Morrel :  "  liow  can  you 
reconcile  that  with  his  conduct  this  morning  "l " 

"  All  owing  to  your  influence,"  replied  Monte-Cristo,  smiling. 

"  It  is  well  for  Albert  he  is  not  in  the  army,"  said  Morrel. 

"  Why  ?  " 

"An  apology  on  the  giound!"  said  the  young  captain,  shaking  his 
head. 

"  Come,"  said  the  count,  mildly,  "  do  not  entertain  the  prejudices  of 
ordinary  men,  Morrel !  Acknowledge,  if  Albert  is  brave,  he  cannot  be 
a  coward ;  he  must  then  have  had  some  reason  for  acting  as  he  did  this 
morning,  and  confess  that  his  conduct  is  more  heroic  than  othei-wise." 

"  Doubtless,  doulitless,"  said  Morrel ;  " but  I  shall  say,  like  the  Span- 
iard, '  He  has  not  been  so  brave  to-day  as  he  was  yesterday.' " 

"  You  will  bi-eakfast  with  me,  will  you  not,  Morrel  I "  said  the  count, 
to  turn  the  conversation. 

"  No,  I  must  leave  \o\\  at  ten  o'clock." 

"  Your  engagement  was  for  breakfast,  tlieu  ? "  said  the  count. 
Morrel  smiled,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Still  you  mi;st  breakfast  somewhere." 

"  But  if  I  am  not  hungry  'I "  said  the  yoimg  man. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  the  count,  "  I  oidy  know  two  things  which  destroy  the 
appetite  ;  grief, —  and  as  I  am  ha|i])y  to  see  you  very  cheerful,  it  is  not 
that, —  and  love.  Now,  after  what  you  told  me  this  morning  of  your 
heart,  I  may  believe " 

"  Well,  count,"  i-eplied  Morrel,  gayly,  "  I  will  not  dispute  it." 

"  But  you  will  not  make  me  your  confidant,  Maximilian  f "  said  the 
count,  in  a  tone  which  showed  how  gladly  he  would  have  been  admitted 
to  the  secret. 

"  I  showed  you  this  morning  I  had  a  heart ;  did  I  not,  count  ? " 
Monte-Cristo  only  answered  by  extentling  his  hand  to  the  young  man. 
"  Well !  "  continued  the  latter,  "  since  that  heart  is  no  longer  with  you 
in  the  Bois  de  Yinceimes,  it  is  elsewhere,  and  I  must  go  and  find  it." 

"  Go,"  saiil   the  count  deliberately,  "go,  dear  friend,  but  promise  me. 
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if  you  meet  with  any  obstacle,  to  rememlxT  tliat  I  liave  some  ]>,,v\vi-  in 
this  world ;  that  I  am  happy  to  use  that  power  in  tin;  helialf  of  those 
I  love  ;  and  that  I  love  you,  Morrel." 

"  I  will  remember  it,"  said  the  young  man,  «  as  selfish  .-hil.livn  .v.-.,!- 


The   Place   Royale. 

lect  their  parents  when  they  want  their  aid.     When  I  n(>ed  your  assist- 
ance, and  the  moment  may  come,  I  will  come  to  you,  count." 

"Well,  I  rely  upon  your  promise.    Farewell.     Adieu,  till  wr  meet 


aa-am. 
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They  had  arnved  iu  the  Champs  Elysees.  Moute-Cristo  opened  the 
carriage-door,  Morrel  sprang  out  on  the  pavement,  Bertuceio  was  wait- 
ing on  the  steps.  Morrel  disappeared  through  the  avenue  of  Marigny, 
and  Monte-Cristo  hastened  to  join  Bertuceio. 

"  WeU  f "  asked  he. 

"  She  is  going  to  leave  her  hoiise,"  said  the  steward. 

"  And  her  son !  " 

"  Florentin,  his  valet,  thinks  he  is  going  to  do  the  same." 

"  Come  this  way."  Moute-Cristo  took  Bertuceio  into  his  cabinet, 
wrote  the  letter  we  have  seen,  and  gave  it  to  the  steward.  "  Gro,"  said 
he  quickly.     "  Apropos,  let  Haydee  be  informed  I  am  retm-ned." 

"  Here  I  am,"  said  the  young  girl,  who,  at  the  sound  of  the  carriage, 
had  ]un  downstairs,  and  whose  face  was  radiant  with  joy  at  seeing  the 
count  return  safelj'.  Every  transport  of  a  daughter  finding  a  father, 
all  the  delight  of  a  mistress  seeing  an  adored  lover,  were  felt  by  Haydee 
during  the  first  moments  of  this  meeting,  which  she  had  so  eagerly 
expected.  Doubtless,  although  less  evident,  Monte-Cristo's  joy  was  not 
less  intense  ;  joy  to  hearts  wliich  have  suffered  long  is  like  the  dew  on 
the  ground  after  a  long  drought ;  both  the  heart  and  the  gi'ound  absorb 
that  beneficent  moisture  falling  on  them,  and  nothing  is  outwardly 
apparent. 

Monte-Cristo  was  beginning  to  think,  what  he  had  not  for  a  long  time 
dared  to  believe,  that  there  were  two  Mercedes  in  the  world,  and  he 
might  yet  be  happy.  His  eye,  elate  with  happiness,  was  reading  eagerly 
the  moistened  gaze  of  Haydee,  when  suddenly  the  door  opened.  The 
count  knit  his  brow. 

"  M.  de  Morcerf ! "  said  Baptistin,  as  if  that  name  sufficed  for  his 
excuse.     In  fact,  the  count's  face  brightened. 

"  Which,"  asked  he,  "  the  \4scount  or  the  count ! " 

"  The  count." 

"  Oh  ! "  exclaimed  Haydee,  "  is  it  not  yet  over  ? " 

"  I  know  not  if  it  is  finished,  my  beloved  child,"  said  Moute-Cristo, 
taking  the  young  gui's  hands ;  "  but  I  do  know  you  have  nothing  more 
to  fear." 

"  But  it  is  the  -nTetched " 

"That  man  cannot  injure  me,  Haydee,"  said  Monte-Cristo;  "it  was 
his  son  alone  there  was  cause  to  fear." 

"  And  what  I  have  suffered,"  said  the  young  girl,  "  you  shall  never 
know,  my  lord." 

Monte-Cristo  smiled.  "  By  my  father's  tomb  ! "  said  he,  extending 
his  hand  over  the  head  of  the  young  girl,  "  I  swear  to  you,  Haydee, 
that  if  any  misfortune  happens,  it  will  not  be  to  me." 
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"I  believe  you,  my  lord,  us  iiui.licitly  as  if  God  had  spoken  to  me," 
said  the  young  girl,  presenting  her  forehead  to  him.  Monte-Cristo 
pressed  on  tliat  pure,  beautiful  foi-ehead  a  kiss  which  made  two  hearts 
throb  at  once,  the  one  violently,  the  other  secretly. 

"  Oh ! "  murmured  the  count,  "  shall  I  then  be  permitted  to  love 
again  i  Ask  M.  de  Morcerf  into  the  drawing-room,"  said  he  to  Bap- 
tistin,  while  he  led  the  beautiful  (Ireek  girl  to  a  private  staircase. 

We  must  explain  this  visit,  which,  although  Monte-Ciisto  expected 
it,  is  unexpected  to  our  readers.  While  Mercedes,  as  we  have  said,  was 
making  a  similar  inventory  of  her  property  to  Albert's,  while  she  was 
arranging  her  jewels,  shutting  her  drawers,  collecting  her  ke_\-s,  to  leav(> 
everything  in  perfect  order,  she  did  not  perceive  a  pale  and  sinister  face 
at  a  glass  door  which  threw  light  into  the  passage,  from  which  every- 
thing couid  be  both  seen  and  heard.  He  who  was  thus  looking,  with- 
out being  heard  or  seen,  probably  heard  and  saw  all  that  passed  in 
Madame  de  Morcerf's  apartments.  From  that  glass  door  the  pale-faced 
man  went  to  the  count's  Itedi-oom,  and  raised,  with  a  contracted  hand, 
the  curtain  of  a  window  overlooking  the  court-yard.  He  remained  there 
ten  minutes,  motionless  and  dumb,  listening  to  the  beating  of  his  own 
heart.  For  him  those  ten  minutes  were  very  long.  It  was  then  that 
AUiert,  returned  from  his  rendezvous,  perceived  his  father  watching 
for  his  arrival  behind  a  curtain,  and  turned  aside.  The  count's  eye 
exjjanded;  he  knew  Albert  liad  insulted  the  count  dreadfully,  and  that, 
in  every  country  in  the  world,  such  an  insult  would  lead  to  a  deadly 
duel.     Albert  returned  safely  —  then  the  count  was  revenged. 

An  indescribable  ray  of  joy  illumined  that  wretched  countenance, 
like  the  last  ray  of  the  sun  before  it  disapjiears  behind  the  mass  of 
clouds  which  appear  more  like  its  tomb  than  its  couch.  But,  as  we  have 
said,  he  waited  in  vain  for  his  son  to  come  to  his  apartment  with  the 
account  of  his  triumph.  He  easily  understood  why  his  son  did  not 
come  to  see  him  before  he  went  to  avenge  his  father's  honor;  but  when 
that  was  done,  why  did  not  his  son  come  and  throw  himself  into  his 
arms  ? 

It  was  then,  when  the  count  could  not  see  Albert,  he  sent  for  his 
servant,  whom  he  knew  was  authorized  not  to  conceal  anything  from 
him.  Ten  minutes  afterward  the  (reneral  Morcerf  was  seen  on  the 
steps  in  a  black  coat  with  a  military  collai',  l)lack  pantaloons,  and  black 
gl(jves.  He  had  apparently  given  previous  orders ;  for,  as  he  I'eached 
the  bottom  step,  his  carriage  came  from  the  coach-house  readj'  for  him. 
The  valet  threw  into  the  carriage  his  military  cloak,  in  which  two 
swords  were  wrapped;  and,  shutting  the  door,  took  his  seat  by  the 
side  of  the  coachman.    The  coachman  stooped  down  for  his  orders. 
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"  To  the  Champs  Elysees,"  said  the  general ;  "  the  Count  of  Monte- 
Ciisto's.     Quickly ! " 

The  horses  bounded  beneath  the  whip,  and,  in  five  minutes,  they 
stopped  before  the  count's  door.  Moreerf  opened  the  door  himseh' ;  and, 
as  the  carriage  rolled  away,  he  passed  up  the  walk,  rang,  and  entered 
the  open  door  with  his  servant. 

A  moment  aftei-ward  Baptistiu  announced  the  Coimt  de  Moreerf  to 
Monte-Cristo ;  and  the  latter,  leading  Haydee  aside,  ordered  the  Count 
de  Moreerf  to  be  asked  into  the  drawing-room.  The  general  was  pacing 
the  room  the  thii'd  time,  when,  in  turning,  he  perceived  Monte-Cristo  at 
the  door. 

"  Eh  !  it  is  M.  de  Moreerf,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  quietly ;  "  I  thought  I 
had  heard  wi'ong." 

"  Yes,  it  is  I,"  said  the  count,  whom  a  frightful  contraction  of  the 
lips  prevented  from  articulating  freely. 

"  May  I  know  the  cause  which  procui'es  me  the  pleasure  of  seeing  M. 
de  Moreerf  so  early ! " 

"  Had  you  not  a  meeting  with  my  son  this  morning  ? "  asked  the 
general. 

"  I  had,"  replied  the  count. 

"  And  I  know  my  son  had  good  reasons  to  wish  to  fight  with  you,  and 
to  endeavor  to  kill  you." 

"  Yes,  sir,  he  had  very  good  ones  ;  but  you  see,  in  spite  of  them  he  has 
not  killed  me,  and  did  not  even  fight." 

"  Yet  he  considered  you  the  cause  of  his  father's  dishonor,  the  cause 
of  the  fearfid  ruin  which  has  fallen  on  my  house." 

"  Truly,  sir,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  with  his  dreadful  calmness,  "  a  sec- 
ondary cause,  but  not  the  priucii>al." 

"  Doubtless  you  made,  then,  some  apology  or  explanation  ?  " 

"  I  explained  nothing,  and  it  is  he  who  apologized  to  me." 

"  But  to  what  do  you  attribute  this  conduct  I  " 

"  To  the  conviction,  probably,  that  there  was  one  more  guilty  than 
me." 

"  And  who  was  that  I " 

"  His  father." 

"  That  may  be,"  said  the  count,  turning  pale ;  "  but,  you  know,  the 
guilty  do  not  like  to  find  themselves  convicted." 

"  I  know  it.    And  I  expected  this  result." 

"  You  expected  my  son  would  be  a  coward  ? "  cried  the  count. 

"  M.  Albert  de  Moreerf  is  no  coward  !  "  said  Monte-Cristo. 

"  A  mau  who  holds  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  sees  a  mortal  enemy 
within  reach  of  that  sword,  and  does  not  fight,  is  a  coward !  Why  is  he 
not  here,  that  I  may  tell  him  so  ?  " 
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"  Sir,"  replied  Moute-Cristo,  coldly,  "  I  did  not  expect  you  liad  come 
here  to  relate  to  me  your  little  family  affairs.  Go  and  tell  M.  Albert 
that,  and  he  may  know  what  to  answer  you." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  ! "  said  the  general,  smiling  faintly,  "  I  did  not  come  for 
that  pm'pose ;  you  are  right !  I  came  to  tell  yoi;  that  I  also  look  upon 
you  as  my  enemy !  I  came  to  tell  you  I  hate  you  instinctively!  That 
it  seems  as  if  I  had  always  known  you,  and  always  hated  you ;  and,  in 
short,  since  the  young  people  of  the  present  day  will  not  fight,  it  remains 
for  us  to  do  it.     Do  you  think  so,  su"  I " 

"  Certainly.  And  when  I  told  you  I  had  foreseen  the  result,  it  is  the 
honor  of  your  visit  I  alluded  to." 

"  So  much  the  better.    Are  you  prepared ! " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  You  know  that  we  shall  fight  till  one  of  us  is  dead  ! "  said  the  general, 
whose  teeth  were  clinched  with  rage. 

"  Until  one  of  us  dies,"  repeated  Monte-Cristo,  moving  his  head  slightly 
up  and  down. 

"  Let  us  start,  then ;  we  need  no  witnesses." 

"  Truly,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  "  it  is  unnecessary,  we  know  each  other 
so  well ! " 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  the  count,  "  we  know  so  little  of  each  other." 

"Indeed!"  said  Monte-Cristo,  with  the  same  indomitable  coolness; 
"  let  us  see.  Are  you  not  the  soldier  Fernand  who  deserted  on  the  eve 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ?  Are  you  not  the  Lieutenant  Fernand  who 
served  as  guide  and  spy  to  the  French  army  in  Spain  ?  Are  you  not 
the  Captain  Fernand  who  betrayed,  sold,  and  murdered  his  benefactor, 
Ah  ?  And  have  not  all  these  Fernands,  united,  made  the  Lieutenant- 
General  de  Morcerf,  Peer  of  France  ?  " 

"  Oh ! "  cried  the  general,  as  if  branded  Avith  a  hot  iron,  "  wretch !  to 
reproach  me  with  my  shame,  when  about,  perhajjs,  to  kill  me.  No,  I  did 
not  say  I  was  a  stranger  to  you ;  I  know  well,  demon,  that  you  have 
penetrated  into  the  darkness  of  the  past,  and  that  you  have  read,  by  the 
Ught  of  what  fiambeau  I  know  not,  every  page  of  my  life;  but,  perhaps, 
I  may  be  more  honorable  in  my  shame  than  you  under  your  pompous 
coverings.  No — no,  I  am  aware  you  know  me;  but  I  know  you  not, 
adventurer,  sewn  up  in  gold  and  jewelry.  You  have  called  yourseh, 
at  Paris,  the  Count  of  Monte-Cristo;  in  Italy,  Sindbad  the  Sailor;  in 
Malta,  I  forget  what.  But  it  is  your  real  name  which  I  want  to  know, 
in  the  midst  of  your  hundred  names,  that  I  may  pronounce  it  when  we 
meet  to  fight,  at  the  moment  when  I  plunge  my  sword  through  yom* 
heart." 

The  Count  of  Monte-Cristo  turned  dreadfully  pale,  his  eye  seemed 
to  burn  with  a  devouring  fire;   he  bounded  toward  a  dressing-room 
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near  liis  bedroom,  and,  in  less  than  a  niouicnt,  tcariiij^  off  his  eravat,  his 
coat  and  waistcoat,  he  put  on  a  sailor's  jacket  ;ind  hat,  tVoni  beneath 
wliieh  rolled  his  long,  black  hair. 

He  returned  thus,  formidable  and  implacable,  advancing  witli  his 
arms  crossed  on  his  breast,  toward  the  general,  who  could  not  under- 
stand why  he  had  disappeared ;  but  who  on  seeing  him  again,  and  feel- 
ing liis  teeth  chatter  and  his  legs  sink  under  him,  drew  back,  and  only 
stopped  when  he  found  a  tal)le  to  sujiport  his  elinc^heil  hand. 

"  Fernand,"  cried  he,  "  of  my  hundred  names  I  need  only  tell  you  one, 
to  overwhelm  you!  But  you  guess  it  now,  do  you  not? — or,  rather, 
you  remember  it  ?  For,  notwithstanding  all  my  sorrows  and  my  tort- 
ures, I  show  you  to-day  a  fa(?e  which  the  hai)piness  of  revenge  makes 
young  again — a  face  you  must  often  have  seen  in  your  dreams  since 
yf)ur  marriage  with  Mercedes,  my  betrothed  ! " 

The  general,  with  liis  head  thrown  Ijack,  hands  extended,  gaze 
fixed,  looked  silently  at  this  dreadful  apparition ;  then,  seeking  the  wall 
to  sujuiort  him,  he  glided  along  close  to  it  until  he  reached  the  door, 
through  which  he  went  out  liackward,  uttering  this  single  mournful, 
lamentable,  distressing  cry : 
"  Edmond  Dantes  ! " 

Then,  with  sighs  which  were  unlike  any  human  sound,  he  dragged 
himself  to  the  door,  reeled  across  the  court-yard,  and  falling  into  the 
arms  of  his  valet,  he  said  in  a  voice  scarcely  intelligible, —  "Home! 
home ! " 

The  fresh  air,  and  the  shame  he  felt  at  having  exposed  himself 
before  his  servants,  partially  recalled  his  senses ;  but  the  ride  was  short, 
and  as  he  drew  near  his  house  all  his  wi-etehedness  re\dved.  He  stopjjed 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  house  and  alighted.  The  door  of  the  hotel 
was  wide  open,  a  hackney-coach  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
yard — a  strange  sight  before  so  noble  a  mansion ;  the  count  looked  at  it 
with  terror ;  l;)ut  without  daring  to  ask,  he  rushed  toward  his  apartment. 

Two  persons  were  coming  down  the  stairs ;  he  had  only  time  to 
creep  into  a  cabinet  to  avoid  them.  It  was  Mercedes  leaning  on  her 
son's  arm  and  leaving  the  hotel.  They  passed  close  by  the  unhappv 
being,  who,  concealed  behind  tlie  dfimask  door,  almost  felt  Mercedts' 
dress  brush  past  him,  and  his  son's  warm  breath  pronouncing  these 
words : 

"  Courage,  my  mother  !     Come,  this  is  no  longer  our  home  ! '' 

The  words  died  away,  the  steps  were  lost  in  the  distance.  The 
general  drew  himself  up,  clinging  to  the  door;  he  uttered  the  most 
dreadful  sob  which  ever  escaped  from  the  bosom  of  a  father  abandoned 
at  the  same  time  by  his  wife  and  son.     He  soon  heard  the  clatter  of  the 
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iron  step  of  tlio  liaekuey-coach,  then  the  eoachmau's  voice,  and  tlu^u 
the  roUiug  of  the  heavy  vehicle  shook  the  windows.  He  dartinl  to  liis 
bedi'oom  to  see  once  more  all  he  had  loved  in  the  world;  hut  I  he  hack- 
ney-coach drove  on  without  the  head  of  either  Mercedes  or  licr  son 
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appearing  at  the  window  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  house  of  the  deserted 
father  or  husband. 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  wheels  of  that  coach  crossed  the  gate- 
way a  report  was  heard,  and  a  thick  smoke  escaped  through  one  of  the 
panes  of  the  window,  which  was  broken  by  the  explosion. 


CHAPTER    Xrill 


VALENTINE 


E  may  easily  conceive  where  Morrel's  appointment  was.  (Jn 
leaving  Monte-Cristo  lie  walked  .slowly  toward  Villefort's ; 
we  say  slowly,  for  Morrel  liad  more  than  half-an-hour  to 
spare  to  go  five  hnnth-ed  steps,  but  he  had  hastened  to  take 
leave  of  Monte-Cristo  because  he  wished  to  be  alone  with  his  thoughts. 
He  knew  his  time  well  — the  hour  when  Valentine  was  gi^'ing  Noirtier 
his  breakfast,  and  was  sure  not  to  be  distm'bed  in  the  performance  of 
this  pious  duty.  Noirtier  and  Valentine  had  given  him  leave  to  go 
twice  a  week,  and  he  was  now  availing  himself  of  that  permission. 

He  arrived ;  Valentine  was  exi:)eetiug  him.  Uneasy  and  almost 
wandering,  she  seized  his  hand  and  led  him  to  her  grandfather.  This 
uneasiness,  amounting  almost  to  wildness,  arose  from  the  report  Mor- 
cerf's  adventui-e  had  made  in  the  world;  the  affair  of  the  Opera  was 
generally  known.  No  one  at  Villefort's  doubted  that  a  duel  would 
ensue  from  it.  Valentine,  with  her  woman's  instinct,  guessed  that  Mor- 
rel would  be  Monte-Cristo's  v\'itness,  and  from  the  young  man's  well- 
known  courage  and  his  great  affection  for  the  count,  she  feared  he 
would  not  content  himself  with  the  passive  part  assigned  to  him.  We 
may  easily  uud('rstan<l  how  eagerly  the  particulars  were  asked  for, 
given,  and  received;  and  Mornd  could  read  an  indescribable  joy  in  the 
eyes  of  his  beloved,  when  she  knew  that  the  termination  of  this  affair' 
was  as  happy  as  it  was  unexpected. 

"Now,"  said  Valentine,  motioning  to  Morrel  to  sit  down  near  her 
grandfather,  while  she  took  her  seat  on  his  footstool,  "  now  let  us  talk 
about  our  own  affairs.  You  know,  Maximilian,  grandjjapa  once  thought  of 
leaving  this  house,  and  taking  an  apartment  away  from  M.  de  Villefort's." 
"  Yes,"  said  Maximilian,  "  I  recollect  the  project,  of  which  I  highly 
approved," 
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"Well,"  said  Valentino,  "you  may  approvo  ai^aiii,  fm-  iii-;niil|>;i|(a  is 
again  thinking  of  it." 

"  Bravo ! "  said  Maximilian. 

"  And  do  yoii  know,"  said  Valentino,  "  what  reasoji  gi-andpapa  gives 
for  leaving  this  house  ?"  Noirtier  looked  at  Valentine  to  impose  silence, 


1  »ut  she  did  not  notice  him ;  her  looks,  her  eyes,  her  smile,  were  all  for 
Morrel. 

"  Oh !  whatever  may  be  M.  Noirtier's  reason,"  answered  Morrel,  "  I 
will  readily  believe  it  to  be  a  good  one." 
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"  An  excellent  one ! "  said  Valentine.  "  He  pretends  the  aii-  of  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Honore  is  not  good  for  me." 

"  Indeed ! "  said  Morrel ;  "  in  that  M.  Noirtier  may  be  right ;  your 
health  has  not  appeared  good  the  last  fortnight." 

"Not  very,"  said  Valentine.  "And  grandpapa  is  liecome  my  phy- 
sician; and  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  him,  Ijecause  he  knows 
every  tiling." 

"  Do  you  then  really  suffer  ? "  asked  Morrel,  quickly. 

"  Oh,  it  must  not  be  called  suffering ;  I  feel  a  general  uneasiness,  that 
is  all.  I  have  lost  my  appetite,  and  my  stomach  feels  to  be  struggling 
to  l)ecome  accustomed  to  something."  Noirtier  did  not  lose  a  word  of 
what  Valentine  said. 

"  And  what  treatment  do  you  adopt  for  this  singular  complaint  ? " 

"  A  very  simple  one,"  said  Valentine.  "  I  swallow  every  morning  a 
spoonful  of  tlie  mixture  prepared  for  my  grandfather.  When  I  say  one 
spoonful,  I  began  l^y  one  —  now  I  take  four.  Grandpapa  says  it  is  a 
panacea."    Valentine  smiled,  but  it  was  evident  she  suffered. 

Maximilian,  in  his  devotedness,  gazed  silently  at  her.  She  was  very 
beautiful,  Itut  her  usual  paleness  had  increased;  her  eyes  were  more 
brilliant  than  ever,  and  her  hands,  which  were  generally  white  like 
motlier-of-pearl,  now  more  resembled  wax,  to  which  time  was  adding  a 
yellowish  hue. 

From  Valentine  the  young  man  looked  toward  Noirtier.  The  latter 
watched  with  strange  and  deep  interest  the  young  gii-l,  absorbed  by  her 
affection ;  and  he  also,  like  Morrel,  followed  those  traces  of  inward  suf- 
fering, which  were  so  little  perceptible  to  a  common  observer  that  they 
escaped  the  notice  of  every  one  but  the  gi-andfather  and  the  lover. 

"  But,"  said  Morrel,  "  I  thought  this  mixture,  of  which  you  now  take 
four  spoonfuls,  was  prepared  for  j\I.  Noirtier  I " 

"  I  know  it  is  very  bitter,"  said  Valentine ;  "  so  bitter,  that  all  I  drink 
afterward  appeal's  to  have  the  same  taste."  Noirtier  looked  inquiringly 
at  his  granddaughter.  "Yes;  grandpapa,"  said  Valentine;  "it  is  so. 
Just  now,  before  I  came  down  to  you,  I  drank  a  glass  of  eau  sucree ;  I 
left  half,  because  it  seemed  so  bitter."  Noirtier  turned  pale,  and  made 
a  sign  that  he  wished  to  speak. 

Valentine  rose  to  fetch  the  dictionary.  Noirtier  watched  her  with 
evident  anguish.  In  fact,  the  lilood  was  rushing  to  the  young  girl's  head 
already,  her  cheeks  were  becoming  red. 

"  Oh  ! "  cried  she,  without  losing  any  of  her  cheerfulness,  "  this  is  sin- 
gular !  A  dimness !  Did  the  sun  shine  in  my  eyes  I"  And  she  leaned 
against  the  window. 
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"The  sun  is  not  sliiiiiuji:;,"  said  Mori'cl,  moi'c  ulurmed  by  Koirticr's 
expression  than  by  Valentine's  indisposition.  He  ran  toward  her.  The 
young  girl  smiled. 

"  Comfort  yourself ! "  said  she  to  Noirtier.  "  Do  not  h(!  alarmed,  Maxi- 


milian ;  it  is  nothing,  and  has  already  passed  away.  Bi;t  listen  !  Do  I 
not  hear  a  carriage  in  the  court-yard f"  She  opened  Noirtier's  door,  ran 
to  a  window  in  the  passage,  and  returned  hastily.  "  Yes,"  said  she,  "  it  is 
Madame  Danglars  and  her  daughter,  who  are  come  to  call  on  us.  Good- 
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bye!  I  must  run  away,  for  thoy  would  send  hci'c  I'oi-  nic;  or,  rather, 
farewell  till  I  see  you  again.  Stay  with  gTaudi)apa,  Maximilian ;  I  prom- 
ise you  not  to  persuade  them  to  stay." 

Morrel  watelied  licr  as  she  left  the  room  ;  he  heard  her  ascend  the 
little  staircase  which  led  both  to  Madame  de  Villefort's  apartments  and 
to  hers.  As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  Nortier  made  a  sign  to  Morrel  to  take 
tlie  dictionary.  Morrel  obeyed ;  guided  by  Valentine,  he  had  leai-ned 
how  to  understand  the  old  man  quickly.  Accustomed,  however,  as  he 
was,  and  having  to  repeat  most  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  to 
find  every  word  in  the  dictionary,  it  was  ten  minutes  before  the  thought 
of  the  old  man  was  translated  by  these  words : 

"  Fetcli  the  glass  of  water  and  the  decanter  from  Valentine's  room." 

Morrel  rang  immediately  for  the  servant  who  had  taken  Bari'ois' 
situation,  ami  in  Noirtier's  name  gave  that  order.  The  servant  soon 
returned.  The  decanter  and  the  glass  were  completely  empty.  Noirtier 
made  a  sign  that  he  wished  to  speak. 

"  Why  are  the  glass  and  the  decanter  empty  I "  asked  he ;  "  Valentine 
said  she  only  drank  half  the  glassful." 

The  translation  of  this  new  question  occupied  another  five  minutes. 
"  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  servant,  "but  the  housemaiil  is  in  Made- 
moiselle Valentine's  rcjom ;  perhaps  she  has  emptied  them." 

"  Ask  her,"  said  Morrel,  translating  Noirtier's  thought  this  time  by 
his  look.  The  servant  went  out,  but  returned  almost  immediately. 
"  Mademoiselle  Valentine  i^assed  through  the  room  to  go  to  Madame 
de  Villefort's,"  said  he ;  "  and  in  passing,  as  she  was  thirsty,  she  drank 
what  remained  in  the  glass ;  as  for  the  decanter,  M.  Edward  had  emptied 
that  to  make  a  pond  for  his  ducks." 

Noirtier  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  as  a  gambler  does  who  stakes  his 
all  on  one  stroke.  From  that  moment  the  old  man's  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  door,  and  did  not  quit  it. 

It  was  indeed  Madame  Danglars  and  lier  daughter  whom  ^'alentine 
had  seen ;  they  had  l)een  ushered  into  Madame  de  Villefort's  room,  who 
had  said  she  would  receive  them  there.  That  is  why  Valentine  passed 
thi-ough  her  room,  which  was  on  a  level  with  Valeutuie's  and  only  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  Edward's.  The  two  ladies  entered  the  drawing-room 
with  that  sort  of  official  stiffness  which  announced  a  communication. 
Between  people  of  the  world,  a  hint  is  soon  caught.  Madame  de  Ville- 
fort  received  them  with  equal  solemnity.  Valentine  entered  at  this 
moment,  and  the  formalities  were  resumed. 

"My  dear  friend,"  said  the  baroness,  while  the  two  young  people 
were  shaking  hands,  "I  and  Eugenie  are  come  to  be  the  first  to  announce 
to  you  the  approaching  marriage  of  my  daughter  with  Prince  Caval- 
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canti."  Danglars  kept  up  the  title  of  prince.    Tlie  ijopulur  liaukei;  found 
it  answered  better  than  count. 

"  Allow  me  to  present  you  my  sincere  congratulations,"  replied 
Madame  de  Villefort.  "  M.  lo  Prince  Cavalcanti  a])pears  a  young  man 
of  rare  qualities." 


"Listen,"  said  the  haroness,  smiling;  "speaking  to  you  as  a  friend,  I 
would  say,  the  prince  does  not  yet  appear  all  he  viiW  he.  He  has  about 
him  a  little  of  that  foreign  manner  by  which  French  persons  recognize, 
at  first  sight,  the  Italian  or  German  uobleman.     Besides,  he  gives  evi- 
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dence  of  great  kindness  of  disposition,  much  keenness  of  wit,  and  as  to 
suitableness,  M.  Danglars  assures  me  his  fortune  is  majestic  —  that 
is  his  term." 

"  And  then,"  said  Eugenie,  while  turning  over  the  leaves  of  Madame 
de  Villefort's  album,  "add  that  you  have  taken  a  gi-eat  fancy  to  the 
young  man." 

"  And,"  said  Madame  de  Villefort,  "  I  need  not  ask  you  if  you  share 
that  fancy." 

"  I ! "  replied  Eugenie,  with  her  usual  candor.  "  Oh,  not  the  least  in 
the  world,  madame  !  My  wish  was  not  to  contine  myself  to  domestic 
cares,  or  the  caprices  of  any  man,  but  to  be  an  artist,  and,  consequently, 
free  in  heart,  in  person,  and  in  thought." 

Eugeiue  pronounced  these  words  with  so  firm  a  tone  that  the  color 
mounted  to  Valentine's  cheeks.  The  timid  gui  could  not  understand 
that  vigorous  nature  which  appeared  to  have  none  of  the  timidities  of 
woman. 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  she,  "  since  I  am  to  be  married  whether  I  will  or 
not,  I  ought  to  be  thankful  to  Providence  for  having  released  me  from 
my  engagement  with  M.  Albert  de  Morcerf,  or  I  should  this  day  have 
been  the  wdfe  of  a  dishonored  man." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  baroness,  with  that  strange  simplicity  sometimes 
met  with  among  fashionable  ladies,  and  of  which  plebeian  intercourse 
can  never  entirely  deprive  them, — "it  is  very  true  that,  had  not  the 
Morcerfs  hesitated,  my  daughter  would  have  married  that  M.  Albert. 
The  general  depended  much  on  it ;  he  even  came  to  force  M.  Danglars. 
We  have  had  a  narrow  escape." 

"But,"  said  Valentine,  timidly,  "does  all  the  father's  shame  revert 
upon  the  son  t  M.  Albert  appears  to  me  quite  innocent  of  the  treason 
charged  against  the  general." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  the  imjilacalile  yoimg  gu-1,  "  M.  Albert  claims  and 
well  deserves  his  share.  It  ajjpears  that,  after  having  challenged  M.  de 
Moute-Cristo  at  the  Opera  yesterday,  he  apologized  on  the  ground 
to-day." 

"  Impossible  ! "  said  Madame  de  VUlef  ort. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Madame  Danglars,  with  the  same  sim- 
plicity we  before  noticed,  "  it  is  a  fact !  I  heard  it  from  M.  Debray, 
who  was  present  at  the  explanation." 

Valentine  also  knew  the  truth,  but  she  did  not  answer.  A  single 
word  had  reminded  her  that  Morrel  was  expecting  her  in  Noii-tier's 
room.  Deeply  engaged  with  a  sort  of  inward  contemplation,  Valentine 
had  ceased  for  a  moment  to  join  in  the  conversation.  She  would,  indeed, 
have  found  it  impossible  to  repeat  what  had  been  said  the  last  few  min- 
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utes,  when  suddenly  Madame    Danglars'  hand,  pressed  on  hci-  ami, 
aroused  her  from  her  lethargy. 

"  'Wliat  is  it  "I "  said  she,  starting  at  Madame  Danglars'  toucli  as  she 
would  have  done  t'l-om  an  electric  shock. 


"It  is,  my  dear  Valentine,"  said  the  baroness,  "that  you  are.  douht- 
less,  suffei'ing." 

"  I  i "  said  the  young  gu-1,  passing  her  hand  across  her  hnrning  fore- 
head. 

"  Yes,  look  at  yourself  in  that  glass ;  you  have  turned  pale  and  i-ed 
successively,  three  or  four  times  in  one  minute." 

"  Indeed,"  cried  Eugenie,  "  you  are  very  pale  ! " 
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"  Oh,  do  not  be  alarmed !  I  have  been  so  for  some  days."  Artless  as 
she  was,  the  young  girl  knew  this  was  an  opportunity  to  leave ;  besides, 
Madame  de  Villefort  came  to  her  assistance. 

"  Retire,  Valentine,"  said  she ;  "  you  are  really  suffering,  and  these 
ladies  will  excuse  you ;  drink  a  glass  of  pure  water,  it  will  restore  you." 
Valentine  kissed  Eugenie,  bowed  to  Madame  Danglars,  who  had 
already  risen  to  take  her  leave,  and  went  out. 

"That  poor  child,"  said  Madame  de  Villefort,  when  Valentine  was 
gone,  "  she  makes  me  very  uneasy,  and  I  should  not  be  astonished  if 
she  had  some  serious  illness." 

Meanwhile,  Valentine,  in  a  sort  of  excitement  which  she  could  not 
quite  understand,  had  crossed  Edward's  room  without  paying  any  atten- 
tion to  some  trick  of  the  child,  and  through  her  own  had  reached  the 
little  staircase. 

She  was  at  the  bottom  excepting  three  steps ;  she  already  heard 
Morrel's  voice,  when  suddenly  a  cloud  passed  over  her  eyes,  her  stiffened 
foot  missed  the  step,  her  hands  had  no  power  to  hold  the  baluster,  and, 
falling  against  the  waU,  she  rolled  down  these  thi-ee  steps  rather  than 
walked.  Morrel  bounded  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  found  Valentine 
extended  on  the  floor.  Rapid  as  lightning,  he  raised  her  in  his  arms 
and  placed  her  in  a  chair.     Valentine  opened  her  eyes. 

"  Oh,  what  a  clumsy  thing  I  am  ! "  said  she,  ^\^th  feverish  volubility; 
"  I  no  longer  know  my  way.  I  forgot  there  were  three  more  steps  before 
the  landing." 

"  You  have  hurt  yourself,  perhaps,"  said  Morrel.  "  "WTiat  can  I  do  for 
you,  Valentine  ? " 

Valentine  looked  around  her ;  she  saw  the  deepest  teiTor  depicted  in 
Noirtier's  eyes. 

"  Comfort  yourself,  dear  grandpapa,"  said  she,  endeavoring  to  smile ; 
"  it  is  nothing  —  it  is  nothing ;  I  was  giddy,  that  is  all." 

"  Another  giddiness !  "  said  Morrel,  clasping  his  hands.  "  Oh,  attend 
to  it,  Valentine,  I  entreat  you." 

"  But  no,"  said  Valentine, — "  no,  I  tell  you  it  is  aU  past,  and  it  was 
nothing.  Now,  let  me  teU  you  some  news ;  Eugenie  is  to  be  married  in 
a  week,  and  in  three  days  there  is  to  be  a  grand  feast,  a  sort  of  betroth- 
ing festival.  We  are  all  invited,  my  father,  Madame  de  Villefort,  and 
I  —  at  least,  I  understood  it  so." 

"  Wlien  wdll  it,  then,  be  om-  turn  to  think  of  these  tilings  f  Oh,  Val- 
entine, you,  who  have  so  much  influence  over  yoiu'  gi-andpapa,  try  to 
make  him  answer  —  Soon." 

"  And  do  you,"  said  Valentine,  "  depend  on  me  to  stimulate  the  tardi- 
ness and  arouse  the  memory  of  gi'andpapa  f  " 
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"Yes,"  cried  Morrel,  "  be  quick !  80  long  as  you  are  not  mine  Valen- 
tine, I  shall  always  think  I  may  lose  you." 

"Oh!"  replied  Valentine,  with  a  convulsive  movement,  "  Oh!  indeed, 
Maximilian,  you  are  too  timid  for  an  otiUcer,  for  a  soldier  who,  they  say 
never  knows  fear.     Ha !  ha !  ha  ! " 

She  burst  into  a  forced  and  melancholy  laugh,  lier  arms  stiffened 
and  twisted,  her  head  fell  Ijack  on  her  chair,  antl  she  remained  motion- 
less. The  cry  of  terror  which  was  stopped  on  Noirtiei-'s  lips,  seemed  to 
start  from  his  eyes.  Morrel  understood  it ;  he  knew  he  must  call  assist- 
ance. The  young  man  rang  the  bell  violently  ;  the  housemaid  who  had 
been  in  Madmoiselle  Valentine's  room,  and  the  servant  who  had  replaced 
Barrois,  ran  in  at  the  same  moment.  Valentine  was  so  pale,  so  cold,  so 
inanimate,  that,  without  listening  to  what  was  said  to  them,  they  were 
seized  with  the  fear  which  pervaded  the  house,  and  they  flew  into  the 
passage  crying  for  help.  Madame  Danglars  and  Eugenie  were  going 
out  at  that  moment ;  they  heard  the  cause  of  the  distm'bance. 

"  I  told  you  so  !  "  cried  Madame  de  Villefort.     "  Poor  child !  " 
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THE    CONFESSION 


T  the  same  moment  M.  de  Villefort's  voice  was  heard  calling 
from  his  cabinet,  "  What  is  the  mattei* !" 

Morrel  consulted  Noirtier's  look,  who  had  recovered  his 
self-command,  and  with  a  glance  indicated  the  closet  where, 
once  before,  under  somewhat  similiar  circumstances,  he  had  taken 
refuge.  He  had  only  time  to  get  his  hat,  and  throw  himself  Ijreathless 
into  the  closet ;  the  2'>'oci(reur^s  footstep  was  heard  in  the  passage. 

Villefort  sprang  into  the  room,  ran  to  Valentine,  and  took  her  in 
his  arms. 

"  A  physician !  a  physician !  M.  d'A\Tigny !  "  cried  Villefort ;  "  or  rather 
I  will  go  for  him  myself." 

He  flew  from  the  apartment,  and  Morrel,  at  the  same  moment, 
darted  out  at  the  other  door.  He  had  been  struck  to  the  heart  by  a 
frightful  recollection  —  the  conversation  he  had  heard  between  the  doc- 
tor and  Villefort  the  night  of  Madame  de  Saint-Meran's  death  recurred 
to  him ;  these  symptoms,  to  a  less  alarming  extent,  were  the  same 
which  had  preceded  the  death  of  Barrois.  At  the  same  time  Monte- 
Cristo's  voice  seemed  to  resound  in  his  ear,  who  had  said,  only  two 
hom-s  before :  "  Whatever  you  want,  Morrel,  come  to  me ;  I  can  do 
much." 

Quicker  than  thought,  he  darted  down  the  Rue  Matignon,  and 
thence  to  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees. 

Meanwhile  Villefort  arrived  in  a  hired  cab  at  d'A^Tigny's  door. 
He  rang  so  violently  that  the  porter  came  alarmed.  Villefort  ran 
upstairs  without  sa^ang  a  word.  The  porter  knew  him,  and  let  him 
pass,  only  calling  to  him : 

"In  his  cabinet,  M.  le  Prociircur  da  Roi  —  in  his  cabinet!"    Villefort 
pushed,  or  rather  forced,  the  door  open. 
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"  Ab  !  "  said  the  doctor,  "  is  it  you  i  " 

"Yes,"  said  Villefort,  closing  the  door  af'tei'  liim,  "it  is  1,  \vh(j  uiu 
come  in  my  turu  to  ask  you  if  we  are  quite  alone  i)<jcto)-,  my  house  is 
accursed ! " 


"What!"    said  the   latter,  with   apparent   coolness,  but  with   deep 
emotion,  "  have  you  another  invalid  I " 

"Yes,  doctor,"  cried  Villefort,  seizing  with  a  cou\T.ilsive   grasp  a 
handfid  of  hair,  "yes ! " 

D'Avrigny's  look  impbed,  "I  told  you  it  would  be  so."  Then  he 
slowly  uttered  these  words :  "  Who  is  now  dying  in  your  house  i  What 
new  ^dctim  is  going  to  accuse  you  of  weakness  before  Grod ! " 
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A  mournful  sob  Inirst  from  Villefort's  heart ;    he  approached  the 
doctor,  and  seizing  his  arm : 

"  Valentine ! "  said  he,  "  it  is  Valentine's  turn !  " 

"  Your  daughtei" ! "  ci-ied  d'Avrigiiy,  with  gi-ief  and  surjmse. 

"  You  see  you  were  deceived,"  murmui-ed  tlie  magistrate  ;  "  come  and 
see  her,  and  on  her  bed  of  agony  entreat  her  pardon  for  ha\aug  sus- 
pected her." 

"  Each  time  you  have  applied  to  me,"  said  the  doctor,  "  it  has  been 
too  late ;  still  I  will  go.  But  let  us  make  haste,  sir ;  with  the  enemies 
you  have  to  do  with  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost." 

"  Oh !  this  time,  doctor,  you  shall  not  liave  to  reproach  me  with 
weakness.     This  time  I  will  know  the  assassin,  and  will  pursue  him." 

"  Let  us  try  first  to  save  the  victim  before  we  think  of  revenging 
her,"  said  d'Avrigny.     "  Come." 

The  same  cab  which  had  brought  Villefort  took  them  back  at  full 
speed,  at  the  very  moment  when  Morrel  rapped  at  Monte-Cristo's  door. 
The  count  was  in  his  cabinet,  and  was  reading,  with  an  angry  look, 
something  which  Bertuccio  had  brought  in  haste.  Hearing  Morrel 
announced,  who  had  left  him  only  two  hours  before,  the  count  raised 
his  head.  He,  as  well  as  the  count,  had  evidently  been  much  tried  during 
those  two  hours,  for  the  young  man  had  left  him  smiling,  and  returned 
with  a  disturbed  air.     The  count  rose,  and  sprang  to  meet  him. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Maximilian  I "  asked  he ;  "  you  are  pale,  and 
the  perspiration  rolls  from  your  forehead."  Morrel  fell,  rather  than  sat 
down  on  a  chair. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  came  quickly ;  T  wanted  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Is  all  your  family  well  ? "  asked  the  count,  with  an  affectionate 
benevolence,  whose  sincerity  no  one  could  for  a  moment  doubt. 

"  Thank  you,  count  —  thank  you,"  said  the  young  man,  evidently 
embarrassed  how  to  begin  the  conversation;  "yes,  every  one  in  my 
family  is  well." 

"  So  much  the  better ;  yet  you  have  something  to  tell  me  ? "  replied 
the  count,  with  increased  anxiety. 

"Yes,"  said  Morrel,  "it  is  true;  I  have  just  left  a  house  where  death 
has  just  entered,  to  run  to  yoii." 

"  Are  you  then  come  from  M.  de  Morcerf  I "  asked  Monte-Cristo. 

"  No,"  said  Morrel ;  "  is  some  one  dead  in  his  house  I  " 

"The  general  has  just  blown  his  brains  out,"  replied  Monte-Cristo, 
with  great  coolness. 

"  Oh  !  what  a  dreadful  event !  "  cried  Maximilian, 

"  Not  for  the  countess,  nor  for  Albert,"  said  Monte-Cristo ;  "  a  dead 
father  or  husband  is  better  than  a  dishonored  one:  blood  washes  out 
shame." 
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"  Poor  countess  ! "  said  Maximilian,  "  1  pity  lici-  very  iiiudi ;  slie  is  so 
noble  a  woman." 

"  Pity  Albert  also,  Maximilian ;  for,  believe  me,  he  is  the  worthy  son 
of  the  countess.  But  1(4  us  return  to  yoursc^lf :  you  liave  hastened  to 
me;  can  I  have  the  happiness  of  being  useful  to  you  if  " 


I  I  I II  I  1 1  'HiMiM'ni  I  I  ii.i 


"  Yes,  I  need  yoiu-  help ;  that  is,  I  thought,  like  a  madman,  yoia  could 
lend  me  your  assistance  in  a  case  where  God  alone  can  succor  me." 

"  Tell  me  what  it  is,"  replied  Monte-Cristo. 

"Oh!"  said  Morrel,  "  I  know  not,  indeed,  if  I  may  reveal  this  secret  to 

mortal  ears ;  1  uit  fatality  impels  me,  necessity  constrains  me,  count " 

Morrel  hesitated. 
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"Do  you  thiuk  I  love  youf"  said  Monte-Ciisto,  taking  the  young 
man's  hand  atiectionately  in  his. 

"  Oh !  you  encourage  me !  and  something  tells  me  there,"  placing  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  "  that  I  ought  to  have  no  secret  from  you." 

"  You  are  right,  Morrel ;  God  is  sjieaking  to  yonr  heart,  and  your 
heart  speaks  to  you.     Tell  me  what  it  says." 

"  Count,  will  you  allow  me  to  send  Baptistin  to  inquire  after  some 
one  you  know  f  " 

"  I  am  at  your  service,  and  still  more  my  servants." 

"  Oh !  I  cannot  live,  if  she  is  not  better." 

"  Shall  I  ring  for  Baptistin  f " 

"  No,  I  will  go  and  speak  to  him  myself."  INIorrel  went  out,  called 
Baptistin,  and  whispered  a  few  words  to  him.     The  valet  ran  directly. 

"  Well,  have  you  sent  ? "  asked  Monte-Cristo,  seeing  Morrel  retm-n. 

"  Yes,  and  now  I  shall  be  more  calm." 

"  You  know  I  am  waiting,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  smiling. 

"  Yes,  and  I  will  tell  you.  One  evening  I  was  in  a  garden  ;  a  clump 
of  trees  concealed  me ;  no  one  suspected  I  was  there.  Two  persons 
passed  near  me  —  allow  me  to  conceal  their  names  for  the  present ;  they 
were  speaking  in  an  undertone,  and  yet  I  was  so  interested  in  what 
they  said  that  I  did  not  lose  a  single  word." 

"  This  is  a  gloomy  introduction,  if  I  may  judge  from  your  paleness 
and  your  shuddering,  Morrel." 

"  Oh !  yes,  very  gloomy,  my  friend !  Some  one  had  jiist  died  in  the 
house  to  which  that  garden  belonged.  One  of  those  persons  whose  con- 
versation I  overheard  was  the  master  of  the  house,  the  other,  the  phy- 
sician. The  former  was  confiding  to  the  latter  his  grief  and  fear ;  for  it 
was  the  second  time  within  a  month  that  death  had  entered  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  that  house,  apparently  destined  to  destruction  by 
some  exterminating  angel,  as  an  object  of  God's  anger." 

"  Ah  !  ah !  "  said  Monte-Cristo,  looking  earnestly  at  the  young  man, 
and,  by  an  imperceptible  movement,  turning  his  chair,  so  that  he 
remained  in  the  shade  while  the  light  fell  full  on  Maximilian's  face. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Morrel,  "  death  had  entered  that  house  twice  within 
one  month." 

"  And  what  did  the  doctor  answer  i  "  asked  Monte-Cristo. 

"  He  replied  —  he  replied,  that  death  was  not  a  natm-al  one,  and  must 
be  attributed " 

"  To  what ! " 

"  To  poison  ! " 

"  Indeed  ! "  said  Monte-Cristo,  with  a  slight  cough,  which,  in  moments 
of  extreme  emotion,  helped  him  to  disguise  a  blush,  or  his  paleness,  or 
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the  iukniso  interest  with  which  ho  listened;    "iii(l<'('(l,  Maxiiiiilimi,  did 
you  hear  that  t  ' 

"Yes,  my  dear  count,  \  heard  it;  and  the  doctor  added,  that  if 
another  death  occurred  in  a  similar  way,  he  must  appeal  to  justice." 

Monte-Cristo  listened,  or  appeared  to  do  so,  with  the  greatest  calm- 
ness. 

"  Well !"  said  Maximilian,  "d(\ath  came  a  third  time,  and  neither  the 
master  of  the  house  nor  the  doctor  said  a  word.  Death  is  now,  jierhap.s, 
striking  a  fourth  l)low.  Count,  what  am  I  ]>ound  to  do,  being  in  posses- 
sion of  this  secret  f  " 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  "  you  appear  to  be  relating  an 
adventure  which  we  all  know  by  heart.  I  know  the  house  where  yoi: 
heard  it,  or  one  very  similar  to  it ;  a  house  with  a  garden,  a  master,  a 
physician,  and  where  there  have  been  three  unexpected  and  sudden 
deaths.  Well!  I  have  not  intercepted  your  contidence,  and  yet  I  know 
all  that  as  well  as  you,  and  I  have  no  conscientious  scruples.  No,  it 
does  not  concern  me.  You  say  an  exterminating  angel  apjiears  to  have 
devoted  that  house  to  Grod's  anger — well!  who  says  your  supposition 
is  not  reality  ?  Do  not  notice  things  which  those  whose  interest  is  to 
see  them,  pass  over.  If  it  is  Grod's  justice,  instead  of  his  anger,  which 
is  walking  through  that  house,  Maximilian,  turn  away  yoiu'  face,  and  let 
his  justice  accomplish  its  puri^ose." 

Morrel  shuddered.     There  was  something  moui-nful,   solemn,   and 
terrible  in  the  count's  manner. 

"  Besides,"  continued  he,  in  so  changed  a  tone  that  no  one  would  have 
supposed  it  was  the  same  person  speaking  —  "  besides,  who  says  that  it 
will  begin  again  '? " 

"  It  has  returned,  count !  "  exclaimed  Morrel ;  "  that  is  why  I  hastened 
to  you." 

"  Well !  wliat  do  you  wish  me  to  do  "l  Do  you  wish  me,  for  instance, 
to  give  information  to  \\\e  procure}!)-  dn  roif^''  Monte-Cristo  uttered  the 
last  words  with  so  much  meaning,  that  Morrel,  starting  up,  cried  out : 

"  You  know  of  whom  I  speak,  count,  do  you  not  f " 

"  Perfectly  well,  my  good  friend ;  and  I  wUl  prove  it  to  you  by  put- 
ting the  dots  to  the  /,  or,  rather,  ])y  naming  the  persons.  You  were 
walking  one  evening  in  M.  de  Villefort's  garden :  from  what  you  relate,  I 
suppose  it  to  have  been  the  evening  of  Madame  de  Saint-Meran's  death. 
You  heard  M.  de  Villefort  talking  to  M.  d'Avrigny  about  the  death 
of  M.  de  Saint-Meran,  and  that,  no  less  surprising,  of  the  marchion- 
ess. M.  d'Avrigny  said  he  believed  they  both  proceeded  from  poison ; 
and  you,  honest  man,  have  ever  since  been  asking  your  heart,  and 
sounding  your  conscience,  to  know  if  you  ought  to  expose  or  conceal 
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this  secret.  We  are  no  longer  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  there  is  no  longer  a 
Vehmgericht,  or  Free  Tribunals ;  what  do  you  want  to  ask  these  people  I 
'Conscience,  what  has  thou  to  do  with  me'?'  as  Sterne  said.  My  dear 
fellow,  let  them  sleep  on,  if  they  are  asleep ;  let  them  grow  pale  in  their 
drowsiness,  if  they  are  disposed  to  do  so ;  and  pray  do  you  remain  in 
peace,  who  have  no  remorse  to  disturb  you," 

Deep  grief  was  depicted  on  Morrel's  features ;  he  seized  Monte- 
Cristo's  hand.     "  But  it  is  beginning  again,  I  say ! " 

"  Well ! "  said  the  count,  astonished  at  his  persistence,  which  he  could 
not  understand,  and  looking  still  more  earnestly  at  Maximilian,  "let  it 
begin  again :  it  is  a  family  of  Atridcs ;  God  has  condemned  them,  and 
they  must  submit  to  their  punishment.  They  will  all  disappear,  like  the 
fabrics  children  build  with  cards,  and  which  fall,  one  by  one,  under  the 
breath  of  their  l)uilder,  even  if  there  are  two  hundred  of  them.  Three 
months  since,  it  was  M,  de  Saint-Meran ;  Madame  de  Saint-Merau  two 
months  since ;  the  other  day  it  was  Barrois ;  to-day,  the  old  Noirtier,  or 
young  Valentine." 

"  You  knew  it  f "  cried  Morrel,  in  such  a  paroxysm  of  terror  that 
Monte-Cristo  started ;  he  whom  the  falling  heavens  would  have  found 
unmoved ;  "  you  knew  it,  and  said  nothing  f  " 

"  And  what  is  it  to  me  ? "  replied  Monte-Cristo,  shi-uggiug  his  shoul- 
ders ;  "  do  you  know  those  j^eople  ?  and  must  I  lose  the  one  to  save  the 
other  ?  Faith,  no ;  for  between  the  culprit  and  the  victim  I  have  no 
clioif'e." 

"  But  I,"  cried  Morrel,  groaning  with  sorrow, — "  I  love  her  !" 

"  You  love  f  —  whom  ? "  cried  Monte-Cristo,  starting  on  his  feet,  and 
seizing  the  two  hands  which  Morrel  was  raising  toward  heaven, 

"I  love  most  fondly  —  I  love  madly  —  I  love  as  a  man  who  would 
give  his  life-blood  to  spare  her  a  tear  —  I  love  A^alentine  de  Yillefort, 
who  is  lieing  murdered  at  this  moment !  Do  y(  >u  understand  me  ?  I 
love  her ;  and  I  ask  Clod  and  you  how  I  can  save  her  f  " 

Monte-Cristo  uttered  a  cry  which  those  only  can  conceive  who  have 
heard  the  roar  of  a  wounded  lion.  "  Unhappy  man  ! "  cried  he,  wi-ing- 
ing  his  hands  in  his  turn ;  "  you  love  Valentine  !  —  that  daughter  of  an 
accursed  race  ! " 

Never  had  Morrel  witnessed  such  an  expression  —  never  had  so 
terrible  an  eye  flashed  before  his  face  —  never  had  the  genius  of  teri'or 
he  had  so  often  seen,  either  on  the  Ijattle-field  or  in  the  murderous 
nights  of  Algeria,  shaken  around  him  more  dreadful  tire.  He  drew  back 
teri'ifled. 

As  for  Monte-Cristo,  after  his  ebullition,  he  closed  his  eyes,  as  if 
dazzled  by  internal  light.     In  a  moment  he  restrained  himself  so  power- 
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fully  that  the  tempestuous  heaving  of  his  Ijreast  subsided,  as  turbidout 
and  foamiug  waves  yield  to  the  sun's  genial  influence  when  the  cloud 
has  passed.  This  silence,  self-control,  and  straggle  lasted  about  twenty 
seconds,  then  the  count  raised  his  pallid  face. 

"  See,"  said  he,  "my  deav  friend,  how  God  punishes  the  most  thought- 
less and  unfeeling  men  for  their  indifference,  by  presenting  dreadful 
scenes  to  their  \'iew.  I,  who  was  looking  on,  an  eager  and  curious  spec- 
tator,—  I,  who  was  watching  the  working  of  this  mournful  tragedy, — 
I,  who,  like  a  wicked  angel,  was  laughing  at  the  evil  men  committed, 
protected  by  secrecy  (a  secret  is  easdy  kept  by  the  rich  and  powerful), 
I  am,  in  my  turn,  bitten  by  the  serpent  whose  tortuous  coui-se  I  was 
watching,  and  bitten  to  the  heart ! " 

Morrel  groaned. 
"Come,  come,"  continued  the  count,  "complaints  are  unavailing;  be 
a  man,  be  strong,  be  full  of  hope,  for  I  am  here,  and  will  watch  over 
you." 

Morrel  shook  his  head  sorrowfully. 
"  I  tell  you  to  hope.  Do  you  understand  me  ? "  cried  Monte-Cristo. 
"  Eemember  that  I  never  uttered  a  falsehood  and  am  never  deceived. 
It  is  twelve  o'clock,  Maximilian ;  thank  Heaven  that  you  came  at  noon 
rather  than  in  the  evening,  or  to-morrow  morning.  Listen,  Morrel ! — it 
is  noon ;  if  Valentine  is  not  now  dead,  she  will  not  die." 
"  How  so  I "  cried  Morrel,  "  when  I  left  her  dying  f " 

Monte-Cristo  pressed  his  hands  to  his  forehead.  What  was  passing 
in  that  brain,  so  loaded  with  ckeadful  secrets  ?  What  does  the  angel  of 
hght,  or  the  angel  of  darkness,  say  to  that  mind,  at  once  implacable  and 
generous  ?     Grod  only  knows. 

Monte-Cristo  raised  his  head  once  more,  and  this  time  he  was  calm 
as  a  child  awaking  from  its  sleep. 

"  Maximilian,"  said  he,  "  return  home.  I  command  you  not  to  stir  — 
attempt  nothing;  not  to  let  your  countenance  betray  a  thought,  and 
I  will  send  you  tidings.     Go  ! " 

"  Oh !  count,  you  terrify  me  with  that  coolness.  Have  you,  then, 
power  against  death  f  —  Are  you  superhuman  ?  —  Are  you  an  angel  f " 

And  the  young  man,  who  had  never  shrunk  from  danger,  shrank 
before  Monte-Cristo  with  indescribable  terror.  But  Monte-Cristo  looked 
at  him  with  so  melancholy  and  sweet  a  smile,  that  Maximilian  felt  tlie 
tears  filling  his  eyes. 

"  I  can  do  much  for  you,  my  friend,"  replied  the  count.  "  Go ;  I  must 
be  alone." 

Morrel,  subdued  by  the  extraordinary  ascendency  Monte-Cristo 
exercised  over  everything  arorind  him,  did  not  endeavor  to  resist  it. 
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He  pressed  the  comit'.s  liaiid,  aud  left.  He  stopped  one  moment  at  the 
door,  for  Bajjtistin,  whom  he  saw  in  the  Rue  Matignon,  and  wlio  was 
running. 

Meanwhile,  Villefort  and  d'Avriguy  had  made  all  possible^  haste, 
Valentine  had  not  revived  from  her  fainting-fit  on  their  arrival,  and 
the  doctor  examined  the  invalid  with  all  the  care  the  eh-cumstances 
demanded,  and  with  an  interest  which  the  knowledge  of  the  secret 
douljled.  Villefort,  closely  watching  his  countenance  and  his  lips, 
waited  the  result  of  the  examination.  Noirtier,  paler  than  even  the 
young  girl,  more  eager  than  Villefort  for  the  decision,  was  watching 
also  intently  and  affectionately. 

At  last  d'Aviigny  slowly  littered  these  words  :  "  She  is  still  alive  ! 

"  Still  t "  cried  Villefort ;  "  oil !  doctor,  what  a  dreadful  word  is  that ! ' 

"  Yes,"  said  the  physician,  "  I  repeat  it ;  she  is  still  alive,  and  I  am 
astonished  at  it." 

"  But  is  she  safe  ? "  asked  the  father. 

"  Yes,  since  she  lives." 
At  that  moment  d'Aviigny's  glance  met  Noirtier's  eye.  It  glistened 
with  such  extraordinary  joy,  so  rich  aud  full  of  thought,  that  the 
physician  was  struck.  He  placed  the  young  gM  again  on  the  chair ; 
her  lips  were  scarcely  discernible,  they  were  so  jjale  and  white,  as  well 
as  her  whole  face ;  and  remained  motionless,  looking  at  Noirtier,  who 
appeared  to  anticipate  and  commend  all  he  did. 

"  Sir,"  said  d'Avriguy  to  Villefort,  "  call  Mademoiselle  Valentine's 
maid,  if  you  please." 

Villefort  went  himself  to  find  her,  and  d'Avriguy  approached 
Noirtier. 

"  Have  you  something  to  tell  me  I "  asked  he.  The  old  man  winked 
his  eyes  expressively,  which  we  may  remember  was  his  only  way  of 
expressing  his  approval. 

"  Privately  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"  "Well,  I  will  remain  with  you."  At  this  moment  Villefort  returned, 
foUowed  by  the  lady's-maid ;  and  after  her  came  Madame  de  Villefort. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  then,  with  this  dear  child  ?"  the  latter  exclaimed; 
"she  has  just  left  me,  and  she  complained  of  feeling  unwell;  but  I  did 
not  think  seriously  of  it." 

The  young  woman,  with  tears  in  hei'  eyes  and  every  mark  of  affec- 
tion of  a  true  mother,  approached  Valentine  and  took  her  hand. 
D'Avriguy  continued  to  look  at  Noirtier,  he  saw  the  eyes  of  the  old  man 
dilate  and  become  round,  his  cheeks  turn  pale  and  tremble ;  the  per- 
spiration stood  in  drops  upon  his  forehead. 
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"All!"  said  he,  involuntarily  following  Noirtier's  eyes,  which  were 
fixed  on  Madame  de  Villef ort,  who  repeated : 

"This  iioor  child  would  be  better  in  Ijed.  Coine,  Fanny,  we  Avill  jiut 
her  in." 

D'Avrigny,  who  saw  that  would  be  a  means  of  his  remaining  alon(! 
with  Noirtier,  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was  the  best  thing  that  could 
be  done ;  but  he  forljade  anything  being  given  to  her  ]>esi(les  what  he 
ordered. 

They  carried  Valentine  away ;  she  had  revived,  but  could  scarcely 
move  or  speak,  so  shaken  was  her  frame  by  the  attack.  8he  had,  how- 
ever, just  power  to  give  her  grandfather  one  parting  look;  who,  in 
losing  her,  seemed  to  be  resigning  his  very  soul.  D'Avrigny  followed  the 
invalid,  wrote  a  prescription,  ordered  Villefort  to  take  a  cab,  go  in  per- 
son to  a  chemist's  to  get  th(>  prescribed  medicine,  bring  it  himself,  and 
wait  for  him  in  his  daughter's  room.  Then,  luiving  renewed  his  injunc- 
tion not  to  give  Valentine  anything,  he  went  down  again  to  Noirtier, 
shut  the  doors  carefully,  and  after  convincing  himself  no  one  was 
listening : 

"  Do  you,"  said  he,  "  know  anything  of  this  young  lady's  illness  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  We  have  no  time  to  lose ;  I  will  question,  and  do  you  answer  me." 
Noirtier  made  a  sign  that  he  was  ready  to  answer.  "  Did  you  anticipate 
the  accident  which  has  happened  to  your  granddaughter  ? " 

"Yes."     D'Avrigny  reflected  a  moment;  then  ai^proaching  Noirtier: 

"  Pardon  what  I  am  going  to  say,"  added  he,  "  but  no  indication  shoidd 
be  neglected  in  this  terrible  situation.  Did  you  see  poor  BaiTois  die?" 
Noirtier  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

"  Do  yo;i  know  of  what  he  died  ? "  asked  d'Avrigny,  placing  his  hand 
on  Noirtier's  shoulder. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  old  man. 

"  Do  you  think  he  died  a  natuml  death  ? " 
A  sort  of  smile  was  discernible  on  the  motionless  lijjs  of  Noirtier. 

"  Then  you  have  thorxght  Barrois  was  poisoned  f " 

"  Yes." 

"  Do  you  tliink  tlie  poison  he  fell  a  victim  to  was  intended  for  him  ? " 

"  No." 

"  Do  you  think  the  same  hand  which  unintentionally  struck  BaiTois 
has  now  attacked  Valentine ! " 

"  Yes." 

"Then  will  she  die,  too?"  asked  d'Avi-igny,  fixing  his  penetrating 
gaze  on  Noirtier.  He  watched  the  efl:"ect  of  this  question  on  the  old 
man. 
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"  No ! "  replied  he,  with  au  air  of  triumph,  which  would  have  puzzled 
the  most  clever  diviner. 

"  Then  you  hope  ?  "  said  d'Avrigny,  with  surprise, 

"  Yes." 

"  What  do  you  hope  ? "  The  old  man  made  him  understand  with  liis 
eyes  that  he  could  not  answer. 

"  Ah  !  yes,  it  is  true  ! "  murmured  d'Avrigny.  Then,  turning  to  Noii-- 
tier, — "  Do  you  hope  the  assassin  will  be  tried  t " 

"  No." 

"  Then  you  hope  the  poison  will  take  no  effect  on  Valentine  ?  " 

"  Yes."  " 
■  "  It  is  no  news  to  you,"  added  d'Avrigny,  "  to  tell  you  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  poison  her ! "    The  old  man  made  a  sign  that  he  enter- 
tained no  doubt  upon  the  subject.     "  Then  how  do  you  hope  Valentine 
wUI  escape  ? " 

Noirtier  kept  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  same  spot.  D'Avi'igny 
followed  the  direction,  and  saw  they  were  fixed  on  a  bottle  containing 
the  mixture  which  he  took  every  morning.    "  Ah !  ah ! "  said  d'A^Tigny, 

struck  with  a  sudden  thought,  "  has  it  occurred  to  you "    Nou'tier 

did  not  let  him  finish. 

"  Yes,"  said  he. 

"  To  prepare  her  system  to  resist  poison  ! " 

"  Yes." 

"  By  accustoming  her  by  degrees " 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes,"  said  Noirtier,  delighted  to  be  understood. 

"  Truly !     I  had  told  you  there  was  bruciue  in  the  mixture  I  give  you." 

"  Yes." 

"  And  by  accustoming  her  to  that  poison,  you  have  endeavored  to 
neutralize  the  effect  of  a  similar  poison  ? "  Noir tier's  joy  continued. 
"  And  you  have  succeeded !  "  exclaimed  d'Avrigny.  "  Without  that 
precaution  Valentine  would  have  died  before  assistance  could  have 
been  procm-ed.  The  dose  has  been  excessive,  but  she  has  only  been 
shaken  by  it ;  and  this  time,  at  any  rate,  Valentine  will  not  die." 

A  superhuman  joy  expanded  the  old  man's  eyes,  which  were  raised 
toward  heaven  with  an  expression  of  infinite  gratitude.  At  this  moment 
Villefort  returned. 

"  Here,  doctor,"  said  he,  "  is  what  you  sent  me  for." 

"  Was  this  prepared  in  your  presence  ? " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  procureur  du  roi. 

"  Have  you  not  let  it  go  out  of  your  hands  ?  " 

"No." 
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D'Avi'igny  took  the  bottle,  poured  some  drops  o)'  tluj  luixturc  it  cou- 
tained  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  swallowed  them. 

"  Well,"  said  ho,  "  let  ns  go  to  Valentine ;  I  will  giv(!  iiisti-notions  to 
every  one,  and  you,  M.  de  Villefort,  will  yourseE  see  that  no  one  deviates 
from  them." 


At  the  moment  when  d'Avi-igny  was  retm-ning  to  Valentine's  room, 
accompanied  by  Villefort,  an  Italian  priest,  of  serious  demeanor  and 
calm  and  firm  tone,  liu-ed  for  his  use  the  house  adjoining  the  hotel  of 
VUlefort.     No  one  knew  how  the  three  former  tenants  of  that  house  left 
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it.  A])out  two  hours  afterward  its  fouudatiou  was  reported  to  be  unsafe ; 
but  the  report  did  not  prevent  the  new  occupant  establishing  himself 
there  with  his  modest  furniture  the  same  day  at  five  o'clock.  The  lease 
was  drawn  \\\)  for  thi-ee,  six,  or  nine  years  by  the  new  tenant,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  the  proprietor,  paid  six  months  in  advance. 

This  new  tenant,  who,  as  we  have  said,  was  an  Italian,  was  called 
II  Signor  (liacomo  Busoni.  Workmen  were  immediately  called  in,  and 
the  same  night  tli(^  jjassengers  at  the  end  of  the  faubourg  saw  with  sur- 
prise carpenters  and  masons  occupied  in  repairing  the  lower  part  of  the 
tottering  house. 


CHAPTER    XCV 


FATHER    AND    DAUGHTER 


E  have  seen  in  a  preceding  chapter  Madame  Danglars  coming 
formally  to  announce  to  Madame  de  Villefort  the  approach- 
ing marriage  of  Eugenie  Danglars  and  Andrea  Cavaleanti. 
This  formal  announcement,  which  implied,  or  appeared  to 
imply,  a  resolution  taken  by  all  the  parties  concerned  in  this  great  affair, 
had  been  preceded  by  a  scene  to  which  our  readers  must  be  admitted. 
We  beg  them  to  take  one  step  backward,  and  to  transport  themselves, 
the  morning  of  that  day  of  great  catastrophes,  into  the  beautifully 
gilded  salon  we  have  before  shown  them,  and  which  was  the  pride  of 
its  owner,  the  Baron  Danglars. 

In  this  room,  at  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  banker  himself 
had  been  walking  some  minutes,  thoughtful,  and  evidently  uneasy, 
watching  each  door,  and  listening  to  every  sound.  When  his  patience 
was  exhausted,  he  called  his  valet. 

"  Stephen,"  said  he,  "  see  why  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  has  asked  me 
to  meet  her  in  the  drawing-room,  and  why  she  makes  me  wait  so  long." 
B[a\'ing  given  this  vent  to  his  ill-humor,  the  baron  became  more  calm ; 
Mademoiselle  Danglars  had  that  morning  requested  an  interview  with 
her  father,  and  had  fixed  on  that  di-awing-room  as  the  spot.  The  singu- 
larity of  this  step,  and,  above  all,  its  formal  character,  had  not  a  little 
suiprised  the  banker,  who  had  immediately  obeyed  his  daughter  by 
repairing  first  to  the  di'awing-room.  Stephen  soon  returned  from  his 
errand. 

"  Mademoiselle's  lady's  maid  says,  sir,  that  mademoiselle  is  finishing 
her  toilet,  and  will  be  here  shortly." 

Danglars  nodded,  to  signify  he  was  satisfied.  To  the  world  and  to 
his  servants  Danglars  assumed  the  good-natured  man  and  the  weak 
father.     This  was  one  of  his  characters  in  the  popular  comedy  he  was 
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performing;  it  was  a  pliysioguomy  he  had  adopted,  and  wliieh  ajipeared 
as  suitable  to  him  as  it  was  to  the  right  side  of  the  profile  masks  of  the 
fathe)-s  of  the  ancient  theaters  to  have  a  tui-ned-up  and  laughing  lip, 
while,  on  the  left  side,  it  was  drawn  down  and  sulky.  Let  us  hasten  to 
say  that,  in  private,  the  turned-up  and  laughing  lip  descended  to  the 
level  of  the  drawn-down  and  ill-tempered  one ;  so  that,  generally,  the 
indulgent  man  disappeared  to  give  place  to  the  brutal  husband  and 
dominec'ring  father. 

"  Why  the  devil  does  that  foolish  girl,  who  pretends  to  wish  to  speak 
to  me,  not  come  into  my  cabinet  ?  and  why,  above  all,  can  she  want  to 
speak  to  me  at  all  "I " 

He  was  revolving  this  worrying  thought  in  his  brain  for  tlie  twen- 
tietli  time,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Eugenie  appeared,  attired  in  a 
figured  black  satin  dress,  her  hair  arranged,  and  gloves  on,  as  if  going 
to  the  Italian  O^yei-a. 

"  Well,  Eugenie,  what  is  it  you  want  with  me  I  and  why  in  this 
solemn  drawing-room  when  the  caljinet  is  so  comf ortaVjle  I " 

"  You  are  right,  sir,"  replied  Eugenie,  making  a  sign  to  her  father 
that  he  coiald  sit  down ;  "  and  have  proposed  two  questions  which 
include  all  the  conversation  we  are  going  to  have.  I  will  answer  them 
both,  and,  contrary  to  the  usual  method,  the  last  first,  as  being  the 
least  coinplex.  I  have  chosen  the  di'a\\ang-room,  sir,  as  our  place  of 
rendezvous,  in  order  to  avoid  the  disagi'eeable  impressions  and  influ- 
ences of  a  banker's  office.  Those  cash-books,  gilded  as  they  may  be, 
those  drawers,  locked  like  gates  of  fortresses,  those  heaps  of  bank-bills, 
come  from  I  know  not  where,  and  the  quantities  of  letters  from  Eng- 
land, Holland,  Spain,  India,  China,  and  Peru,  have  generally  a  strange 
infliience  on  a  father's  mind,  and  make  him  forget  there  is  in  the  world 
an  interest  greater  and  more  sacred  than  the  good  opinion  of  his  corre- 
spondents. I  have,  therefore,  chosen  this  drawing-room,  where  you  see, 
smiling  and  happy  in  their  magnificent  frames,  yom'  portrait,  mine,  my 
mother's,  and  all  sorts  of  rural  landscapes  and  touching  pastorals.  I 
rely  much  on  external  impressions ;  perhaps,  with  regard  to  you,  they 
are  immaterial ;  but  I  should  be  no  artist  if  I  had  not  some  fancies." 

"  Very  well,"  rej^lied  Danglars,  who  had  listened  to  all  this  preamble 
with  imperturbalile  coolness,  but  without  understanding  a  word, 
engaged  as  he  was,  like  every  man  burdened  with  hidden  thoughts,  in 
seeking  the  thread  of  his  own  ideas  in  those  of  the  speaker. 

"There  is,  then,  the  second  jwint  cleared  up,  or  nearly  so,"  said 
Eugenie,  without  the  least  confusion,  and  with  that  masculine  pointed- 
ness  which  distinguished  her  gesture  and  her  language;  "and  you 
appear  satisfied  with  the  explanation.    Now,  let  us  return  to  the  first ! 
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You  ask  me  why  I  have  i^ecjuested  this  iutorvicw;  I  will  tell  you  in  two 
words,  siv ;  I  will  not  many  M.  le  Comte  Andrea  Cavakianti." 

Dauglars  bounded  from  his  chair,  and  with  this  motion  raised  his 
eyes  and  arms  toward  heaven. 


"Yes,  indeed,  sir,"  continued  Eu.syenie,  still  quite  calm;  "you  are 
astonished,  I  see;  for  since  this  little  affau-  commenced,  I  have  not 
manifested  the  slightest  opposition;  sure,  as  I  always  am,  when  the 
opportunity  arrives,  to  oppose  to  people  who  have  not  consulted  me, 
and  things  which  displease  me,  a  determined  and  absohite  will.    How- 
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ever,  this  time,  this  tranquillity,  this  passiveness,  as  philosophers  say, 
proceeded  from  another  source ;  it  proceeded  from  a  wish,  like  a  submis- 
sive and  devoted  daughter  (a  light  smile  was  observable  on  the  purple 
lips  of  the  young  girl),  to  try  and  practice  obedience." 

"  Well  ? "  asked  Danglars. 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  Eugenie,  "  I  have  tried  to  the  very  last ;  and  now 
the  moment  has  come,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts,  I  feel  it  is  impossible." 

"But,"  said  Danglars,  whose  weak  mind  was  at  first  quite  over- 
whelmed with  the  weight  of  this  pitiless  logic,  marking  evident  pre- 
meditation and  force  of  will,  "  what  is  your  reason  for  this  refusal, 
Eugenie  ?  what  reason  do  you  assign  ? " 

"  My  reason  ?  "  rejDlied  the  young  girl.  "  WeU !  it  is  not  that  the 
man  is  more  ugly,  more  foolish,  or  more  disagreeable  than  any  other ; 
no,  M.  Andrea  Cavalcanti  may  aj^jDear  to  those  who  look  at  men's  faces 
and  flgm-es  a  very  good  model.  It  is  not,  either,  that  my  heart  is  less 
touched  by  him  than  any  other ;  that  would  be  a  school-girl's  reason, 
which  I  consider  quite  beneath  me.  I  actually  love  no  one,  sir ;  you 
know  it,  do  you  not  I  I  do  not,  then,  see  why,  without  real  necessity, 
I  should  encumber  my  life  with  a  perpetual  companion.  Has  not  some 
sage  said,  '  Nothing  to  excess ; '  and  another,  '  Cany  everything  with 
you ! '  I  have  been  taught  these  two  ai:)horisms  in  Latin  and  in  Greek ; 
one  is,  I  believe,  from  Phsedi'us,  and  the  other  from  Bias.  Well,  my 
dear  father,  in  the  shipwreck  of  life  —  for  life  is  an  eternal  shipwreck 
of  our  hopes  —  I  east  into  the  sea  my  useless  baggage,  that  is  all ;  and  I 
remain  with  my  own  will,  disposed  to  live  i^erfectly  alone,  and,  conse- 
quently, perfectly  free." 

"  Unhappy  gM  !  unhappy  gii'l ! "  murmured  Danglars,  turning  pale, 
for  he  knew,  from  long  experience,  the  solidity  of  the  obstacle  he  so 
suddenly  encountered. 

"  Unhappy  girl ! "  replied  Eugenie,  "  unhappy  gii-1 !  do  you  say,  sir  ? 
No,  indeed,  the  exclamation  appears  quite  theatrical  and  affected. 
Happy,  on  the  contrary ;  for  what  am  I  in  want  of  f  The  world  calls 
me  beautiful.  It  is  something  to  be  well  received ;  I  like  a  favorable 
reception ;  it  expands  the  countenance,  and  those  around  me  do  not 
then  ai^pear  so  ugly.  I  possess  a  share  of  wit,  and  a  certain  relative 
sensibility,  which  enables  me  to  di"aw  from  general  life,  for  the  support 
of  mine,  all  I  meet  with  that  is  good,  like  the  monkey  who  cracks  the 
nut  to  get  at  its  contents.  I  am  rich,  for  you  have  one  of  the  first  for- 
tunes in  France :  I  am  yom*  only  daughter,  and  you  are  not  so  tenacious 
as  the  fathers  of  La  Porte  Saint-Martin  and  La  Gaite,  who  disinherit 
their  daughters  because  they  will  give  them  no  grandehildi'en.  Besides, 
the  law  in  its  foresight  has  deprived  you  of  the  power  to  disinherit  me, 
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at  least,  entirely,  as  it  has  also  of  tlie  power  to  compel  me  to  many  a 
particular  person.  Thus,  beautiful,  witty,  somewhat  talented,  as  the 
comic  operas  say,  and  rich.  Why,  that  is  happiness,  sir !  Why  do  you 
call  me  unhappy  ? " 

Danglars,  seeing  his  daughter  smiling,  and  proud  even  to  insolence, 
could  not  entirely  repress  his  brutal  feelings ;  but  they  betrayed  them- 
selves only  by  an  exclamation.  Under  th<-  inquiring  gaze  of  his  daugh- 
tei',  before  that  beautiful  black  eyebrow,  contracted  by  interrogation,  he 
prudently  turned  away,  and  calmed  himself  immediately,  daunted  by 
the  iron  hand  of  circumspection. 

"  Truly,  my  daughter,"  replied  he,  with  a  smile,  "  yon  are  all  you 
boast  of  being,  excepting  one  thing ;  I  will  not  too  hastily  tell  you 
which,  but  would  rather  leave  jon  to  guess  it." 

Eugenie  looked  at  Danglars,  much  surj^rised  that  one  flower  of  her 
crown  of  pride,  with  which  she  had  so  superbly  decked  herself,  should 
be  disputed.  "  My  daughter,"  continued  the  banker,  "  you  have  per- 
fectly explained  to  me  the  sentiments  which  influence  a  girl  like  you 
who  is  determined  she  will  not  marry ;  now,  it  remains  for  me  to  tell 
you  the  motives  of  a  father  like  me,  who  has  decided  his  daughter  shall 
marry." 

Eugenie  bowed,  not  as  a  submissive  daughter,  but  as  an  adversary 
prepared  for  a  discussion. 

"  My  daughter,"  continued  Danglars,  "  when  a  father  asks  his  daugh- 
ter to  choose  a  husband,  he  has  always  some  reason  for  wishing  her  to 
marry.  Some  ai'e  affected  with  the  mania  to  which  you  alluded  just 
now,  that  of  living  again  in  their  grandchildren.  This  is  not  my  weak- 
ness, I  tell  you  at  once ;  family  joys  have  no  charm  for  me.  I  may 
acknowledge  this  to  a  daughter  whom  I  know  to  be  philosophical 
enough  to  understand  my  indifference,  and  not  to  impute  it  to  me  as  a 
crime." 

"  A  la  honne  Jieure,''^  said  Eugenie ;  "  let  us  speak  candidly,  sir,  I  admire 
it." 

"  Oh ! "  said  Danglars ;  "  I  can,  when  circumstances  render  it  desii- 
able,  adopt  your  love  of  frankness,  although  it  may  not  be  my  general 
practice.  I  will  therefore  proceed.  I  have  proposed  to  you  to  marry, 
not  for  yom'  sake,  for,  indeed,  I  did  not  think  of  you  in  the  least  at  the 
moment  (you  admire  candor,  and  will  now  be  satisfied,  I  hope) ;  but 
because  I  had  need  of  youi"  taking  this  husband,  as  soon  as  possible,  on 
account  of  certain  commercial  speculations  I  am  desirous  of  entering 
into."    Eugenie  became  uneasy. 

"  It  is  just  so,  I  assui'e  you,  and  you  must  not  be  angry  with  me  ;  for 
you  have  sought  this  disclosiu-e.    I  do  not  willingly  enter  into  all  these 
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aritlimetieal  explanatious  with  an  ai-ti.st  like  you,  who  fear  to  enter  my 
office  lest  you  should  imbibe  disagreeable  or  anti-poetic  impressions  and 
sensations.  But  in  that  same  banker's  office,  where  you  very  willingly 
presented  yourself  yesterday  to  ask  for  the  thousand  francs  I  give  you 
monthly  for  pocket-money,  you  must  know,  my  dear  young  lady,  many 
things  may  be  learned,  useful  even  to  a  girl  who  will  not  marry.  There 
one  may  learn,  for  instance,  what,  out  of  regard  to  your  nervous  suscc^p- 
tibility,  I  will  inform  you  of  in  the  drawing-room,  namely,  that  the  credit 
of  a  banker  is  his  physical  and  moral  life ;  that  credit  sustains  htm  as 
bi'eath  animates  the  body ;  and  M.  de  Monte-Cristo  once  gave  me  a  lect- 
ure on  that  subject,  which  T  have  never  forgotten.  There  we  may  learn 
that  as  credit  sinks,  the  body  becomes  a  corpse ;  and  this  is  what  must 
happen  very  soon  to  the  banker  who  is  proud  to  own  so  good  a  logician 
as  you  for  his  daughter." 

But,  Eugenie,  instead  of  stooping,  drew  herself  up  under  the  blow. 
"  Ruined ! "  said  she. 

"Exactly,  my  daughter;  that  is  precisely  what  I  mean,"  said  Dan- 
glars,  almost  digging  his  nails  into  his  breast,  while  he  preserved  on  his 
harsh  features  the  smile  of  the  heartless  though  clever  man ;  "  ruined ! 
yes,  that  is  it." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Eugenie. 

"  Yes,  ruined !  now  it  is  revealed,  this  secret  so  full  of  horror,  as  the 
tragic  poet  says.  Now,  my  daughter,  learn  from  my  lips  how  you  may 
alleviate  this  misfoi'tune,  so  far  as  it  will  affect  you." 

"  Oh ! "  cried  Eugenie,  "  you  are  a  bad  i^hysiognomist,  if  you  imagine 
I  deplore,  on  my  own  account,  the  catastrophe  you  announce  to  me.  I 
ruined  !  and  what  will  that  signify  to  me  f  Have  I  not  my  talent  left  I 
Can  I  not,  like  Pasta,  Malilirau,  Cxrisi,  acquire  for  myself  what  you  would 
never  have  given  me,  whatever  might  have  been  yoiu"  fortune,  a  hundred 
or  a  hundred  and  fifty  thorisand  livres  per  annum,  for  which  I  shall  be 
indebted  to  no  one  but  myself ;  and  which,  instead  of  being  given,  as  you 
gave  me  those  poor  twelve  thousand  francs,  with  pouting  looks  and 
reproaches  for  my  i^rodigality,  will  be  accompanied  with  acclamations, 
with  bravos,  and  with  flowers !  And  if  I  do  not  possess  that  talent, 
which  your  smiles  prove  to  me  yoii  doulit,  should  I  not  still  have  that 
furious  love  of  independence,  which  will  be  a  suljstitute  for  all  treasure, 
and  which,  in  my  mind,  supersedes  even  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion? No,  I  grieve  not  on  my  own.  account,  I  shall  always  find  a 
resource  ;  my  books,  my  pencils,  my  piano,  all  those  things  which  cost 
but  httle,  and  which  I  shall  be  able  to  procure,  will  remain  my  own. 
Do  jou  think  that  I  sorrow  for  Madame  Dangiars  ?  Undeceive  your- 
self again ;  either  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  or  she  has  provided  against 
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tlio  catastrophe  wliioli  thrcatejis  yon,  and  whifh  will  pass  over  withont 
aft'ectiug  her ;  sh(*  has  taken  can;  I'oi'  hei'sc^U',  at  least  1  hope  so,  foi'  licr 
attention  has  not  been  diverted  from  her  projects  by  watching  over  me; 
she  has  left  me  my  entire  independence  by  profess(;dly  indulging  my 
love  for  hberty.  Oh !  no,  sir ;  from  my  childhood  1  have  seen  too 
much,  and  understood  too  much,  of  what  has  passed  around  me,  for 
misfortune  to  have  an  undue  power  over  me ;  from  my  earliest  recol- 
lections, I  have  been  beloved  by  no  one  —  so  much  the  worse;  that  has 
naturally  led  me  to  love  no  one — so  much  the  Ijetter ;  now  you  have  my 
profession  of  faith." 

"  Then,"  said  Danglars,  pale  with  anger,  which  did  not  emanate  from 
offended  paternal  love, — "  then,  mademoiselle,  you  persist  in  your  deter- 
mination to  accelerate  my  ruin  ? " 

"  Your  ruin  ?  I  accelerate  your  ruin  !  what  do  you  mean !  I  do  not 
understand  you." 

"  So  much  the  better,  I  have  a  ray  of  hope  left :  listen." 

"  I  am  all  attention,"  said  Eugenie,  looking  so  earnestly  at  her  father, 
that  it  was  an  effort  to  the  latter  to  l)ear  her  jiowerful  gaze. 

"  M.  Cavalcanti,"  continued  Danglars,  "  is  about  to  marry  you,  and 
will  place  in  my  hands  his  fortune,  amounting  to  three  million  livres." 

"  That  is  admirable ! "  said  Eugenie,  with  sovereign  contempt,  smooth- 
ing her  gloves  out  one  upon  the  other. 

"You  think  I  shall  deprive  you  of  those  three  millions,"  said  Dang- 
lars ;  "  but  do  not  fear  it.  They  are  destined  to  produce  at  least  ten.  I 
and  a  brother  banker  have  obtained  a  grant  of  a  railway,  the  only  sj^ec- 
ulation  which  in  the  present  day  offers  any  prospect  of  immediate  suc- 
cess, like  the  chimerical  Mississippi,  which  Law  formerly  supplied  for 
the  good  Parisians,  those  eternal  gulls  in  speculation.  In  my  reckoning, 
a  man  now  ought  to  have  a  millionth  of  a  railway,  as  we  used  to  have  an 
acre  of  unimjiroved  land  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  a  hypothe- 
cation, which  is  an  advance,  as  you  see,  since  we  gain  at  least  ten,  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  a  hundred  pounds  of  u'on  in  exchange  for  our  money.  Well, 
within  a  week  I  am  to  deposit  four  millions  for  my  share ;  these  four 
millions,  I  promise  you,  will  produce  ten  or  twelve." 

"  But  during  my  visit  to  you  the  day  before  yesterday,  sir,  which  you 
appear  to  recollect  so  well,"  replied  Eugenie,  "  I  saw  you  enter  in  your 
accounts  —  is  not  that  the  term !  —  five  millions  and  a  half ;  you  even 
pointed  them  out  to  me  in  two  drafts  on  the  treasury,  and  you  were 
astonished  that  so  valuable  a  paper  did  not  dazzle  my  eyes  like  light- 
ning." 

"  Yes,  but  those  five  millions  and  a  half  are  not  mine,  and  are  only  a 
proof  of  the  great  confidence  placed  in  me ;  my  title  of  popular  banker 
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has  gained  me  the  confidence  of  the  hospitals,  and  the*  five  millions  and 
a  half  belong  to  the  hospitals  ;  at  any  other  time  I  should  not  have  hesi- 
tated to  make  use  of  them,  but  the  great  losses  I  have  recently  sustained 
are  well  known,  and,  as  I  told  you,  my  credit  is  rather  shaken.  That 
deposit  may  be  at  any  moment  withch'awn,  and  if  1  had  employed  it  for 
another  purpose,  I  should  bring  on  me  a  disgraceful  bankruptcy.  I 
do  not  despise  bankruptcies,  believe  me,  but  they  must  be  those  which 
enrich,  and  not  those  which  ruin.  Now,  if  you  marry  M.  Cavalcanti,  and 
I  touch  the  three  nullious,  or  even  if  it  is  thought  I  am  going  to  touch 
them,  my  credit  will  be  restored,  and  my  fortune,  which  for  the  last 
month  or  two  has  been  swallowed  \\\)  in  gulfs  which  have  been  opened 
in  my  path  by  an  inconceivable  fatality,  will  re\'ive.  Do  you  under- 
stand me  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  ;  you  pledge  me  for  three  millions,  do  you  not  ? " 

"  The  greater  the  amount,  tlie  more  flattering  it  is  to  you ;  it  gives 
you  an  idea  of  your  value." 

"  Thank  you.  One  word  more,  sii- ;  do  you  promise  me  to  make  what 
use  you  can  of  the  report  of  tlie  fortune  of  M.  Cavalcanti  will  bring, 
without  touching  the  sum  ?  This  is  no  act  of  selfishness,  but  of  honesty. 
I  air.  willing  to  help  rebuild  yoiir  fortune ;  but  I  will  not  be  an  accom- 
plice in  the  ruin  of  others." 

"  But  since  I  tell  you,"  cried  Danglars,  "  that  with  these  three  mill- 
ions   " 

"  Do  you  expect  to  recover  your  position,  sir,  without  touching  those 
three  millions  f " 

"  I  hoi^e  so,  if  tlie  marriage  should  take  place  and  confirm  my  credit." 

"  Shall  you  be  able  to  pay  M.  Cavalcanti  the  five  hundred  thousand 
francs  you  promise  for  my  dowry  ? " 

"  He  shall  receive  them  on  returning  from  the  town -hall." 

"  Well ! " 

"  What  next  ?  what  more  do  you  want  I  " 

"  I  wish  to  know  if,  in  demanding  my  signature,  you  leave  me  entirely 
free  in  my  person  i " 

"  Absolutely ! " 

"  Then,  well,  as  I  said  before,  sir,  I  am  ready  to  marry  M.  Cavalcanti." 

"  But  what  are  your  projects  ? " 

"  Ah,  that  is  my  secret.  What  advantage  should  I  have  over  you,  if, 
knowing  your  secret,  I  were  to  tell  you  mine  f  " 

Danglars  bit  his  lips.     "  Then,"  said  he,  "  you  are  ready  to  pay  the 
formal  visits,  which  are  absolutely  indispensable  f " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Eugenie. 

"  And  to  sign  the  contract  in  three  days  ?  " 

"  Yes." 
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"  Then,  in  my  turn,  I  will  say.  Well ! " 
Danglars  pressed  his  daughter's  hand  in   his.     lint  it  was  extraor- 
dinary, neither  did  the  father  say,  "Tinink   you,   my  cliild,"   imr  did 
the  daughter  smile  at  her  father. 

"  Is  the  conference  ended  f "  asked  Eugenie,  rising. 


Danglars  motioned  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  say.  Five  minutes 
aftei"ward  the  piano  resounded  to  the  touch  of  Mademoiselle  d'Armilly's 
fingers,  and  Mademoiselle  Danglars  was  singing  Brabantio's  malediction 
on  Desdemona.  At  the  end  of  the  piece  Stephen  entered,  and  announced 
to  Eugenie  that  the  horses  were  to  the  carriage,  and  the  baroness  was 
waiting  for  her  to  pay  her  \'isits.  We  have  seen  them  at  Villefort's ; 
they  proceeded  then  on  their  course. 

END   OF   VOLUME    IV. 
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